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THE GERMAN MERCHANT SUBMARINE “ DEUTSCHLAND” AT BALTIMORE 








AILED as a wonderboat, and-the realization of Jules Verne’s 
imaginative “Nautilus,” the giant German submarine 
“Deutschland” slipped into Baltimore harbor on July 9, after an 
adventurous voyage of four thousand miles across the Atlantic. 
Reports of her coming had preceded her, although skepticism was 
not lacking as to whether the feat would actually. be accomplished. 
The “Deutschland” cleared from Bremerhaven on June 18, and 
remained at Heligoland for four days training her crew, before start- 
ing for America. The trip across took sixteen days, during which 
the daring craft played hide and seek with many enemy vessels, sub- 
merging rapidly when any came into view, and coming to the surface 
again when the horizon was clear. Her total run submerged was 
not over ninety miles. In the English Channel she lay for fully 
ten hours contentedly on the bottom. By means of microphone in- 
struments the whistle of a buoy or the churn of a ship’s screws could 
be heard six miles off, while a good supply of food, a well-stocked 
library of choice literature, and lively graphaphone music made 
things comfortable and entertaining for her crew of twenty-six men 


ae - and three officers. 
to. by Am. Press Ass’n 
CAPTAIN PAUL KOENIG The “Deutschland” is 315 feet long, with a gross tonnage of 
OF THE “DEUTSCHLAND.” 791, and has more than a thousand tons cargo capacity. She brought 
over 750 tons of dyestuffs, valued at about $1,000,000, and a few 
sacks of official German government mail. With a cargo of nickel and rubber, she was 
to start on her return voyage toward the latter part of last month, and much specula- 
tion prevailed as to the prospect of her safe arrival on the other side. The “Deutsch- 
land” is the enterprise of a private company in Germany, which declares her to be the 
precursor of other vessels for the establishment of a regular transatlantic merchant service 
by submarine, thus defying the Allies’ blockade. The next under-water liner due on this 
side, it was said, would be the “Bremen.” 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD 


At the moment when our com- 

ments were written for the July 
’ number of the Review the en- 
tire National Guard of the country was try- 
ing to obey the mobilization order of June 
19, and we were generally supposed to be 
entering upon a great war for the conquest 
and control of Mexico—whether temporary 
or permanent. Several months before that, 
we had sent an expedition. of the regular 
army, under General Pershing, about 15,000 
strong, straight southward into Mexico to a 
point about 400 miles.from our boundary. 
The Pershing expedition was regarded by all 
of Europe, all of South America, all of 
Mexico, and most of the peopleof the United 
States, as an invasion that would bring on 
some sort of a war and would result in the 
occupation of Mexico and its control by the 
United States. We had gone into Mexico 
on this adventure of last March after the 
provocation given by a bandit group under 
Villa’s direction or command, who: crossed 
the boundary and made an attack upon the 
village of Columbus in the State of New 
Mexico. Our troops had immediately crossed 
the border in pursuit of this band, killing 
about a hundred of the Mexican marauders. 
It was a number of days later before the 
Pershing expedition was sufficiently prepared 
to enter upon its deliberate southward march. 


Chapters 
of Current 
History 


on The ostensible purpose of this 
Unexplained expedition was to chase groups 
of Villa’s bandits, and thus to 

help Carranza (whom we had previously 
acknowledged as head of the de facto gov- 
ernment) to pacify northern Mexico. The 
impression was created that we were making 
our military invasion upon a full under- 
standing with Carranza and in a spirit of 
harmonious coéperation. But that did not 
turn out to be just the situation. This 
American invasion was even more distaste- 
ful to the people of Mexico than had been 


our attack upon Vera Cruz. and our seizure 
of that port in April, 1914. Certainly there 
was nothing very convincing about our cam- 
paign for clearing northern Mexico of ban- 
dits, and producing a condition of civil order. 
From the first, our troops found themselves 
in a rather rigid line, on the defensive, in a 


-hostile country. Pershing was. not in the 


least fearing the Villista bandits, but was 
constantly guarding his army against attacks 
by great bodies of Carranza’s soldiers. ‘The 
authorities at Washington adhered stoutly 
to the theory that we were in Mexico to pro- 
tect our border in some way against bandits. 
But no one attempted to show just how our 
practical steps were related to our. professed 
objects. pe 


Finally, at the end of May came 
the very unpalatable “‘note” from 
the Carranza government to our 


Irritating 
Diplomacy 


government at Washington, protesting 
against our invasion, demanding the with- 
drawal of our troops, and explaining that 
instead of our helping to pacify Mexico we 
were behaving in a way that aggravated 
every difficulty and that caused Mexico to 
doubt the good faith of Uncle Sam. This 
was not an agreeable note. It was uncandid, 
like a contentious legal brief. It would have 
come with better grace from a ruler who had 
shown ability to maintain order. But it 
must be remembered that after several years 
of chaotic civil. war, the establishment of 
normal conditions in a country like Mexico 
could not be expected from any one as an 
over-night task. Our job was to guard our 
own border with efficiency. There had been 
several years during which we had learned 
the need of a thorough-going border patrol, 
but we had neglected it. We had put Persh- 
ing and his men in a very dangerous position, 
with no explanation of a convincing kind. 
We may as well be frank and admit that the 
whole world. regarded the Pershing expedi- 
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tion as intended to do something much more 
important—as respects the solution of the 


Mexican problem—than to run down a few - 


bands of drifting and half-starving looters 
and raiders who were for the moment. out- 
lawed by the Carranza government. It was 
the Carranza argument. that the time had 


come for a frank avowal of our purpose, | 


whether to withdraw or to remain: 


A Threatened 
What? 


it is not conceivable that he could have done 
anything élse“éxéept t6 request our® prompt 
withdrawal. ‘Yet Carranza’s diplomatit 
notés were fussy, pompous, and irritating; 
while ‘our own attitude was open to the 


criticism, from the Mexican standpoint, that . 


it seemed utterly evasive and mysterious. 
The two countries seemed to be in danger 
of a bloody atid useless war, in coriséquence 
of a lack of’ frankness on both sides. It 
was all highly puzzling. The only influ- 
ences that favored the Pershing expedition 
were those that the Wilson administration 
had so constantly criticized and assailed— 
namely, the influences that are guided and 
controlled by those who have mines and in- 
vestments in Mexico, or other especial rea- 
sons for hoping to see stability brought about 
by the intervention of Uncle Sam. ‘The 
Pershing expedition, like the Vera Cruz ad- 
venture, was in violent contradiction of the 
Mexican policy of this Administration. 








HOW CARRANZA WAS IMPRESSING THE PEONS 
From the News (Dallas, Texas) 


And, of course, since Carranza 
War—About had been recognized as represent- | 
ing the sovereignty of Mexico, 


pate a After the first of June, friction 

Ordered to had constantly increased. Gen- 

_ Mexico’ eral. Trevino, commanding : the 
Carranza forces in.the north, informed *Gen- 
eral Pershing that his: men must“ not be 
moved further south, nor yet to the east or 
west, but only along their homeward track, 
This naturally offended- the: American com- 
mander, who -replied—as might: have -been 
expected—that he was acting ‘under orders 
from his own superiors. It*wads on June 19 
that Presiderit Wilson issued the order call- 
ing ‘out the militid of every-State in the 
Union“ for“Mewcan- border duty. Nothing 
-that had then- appeared in thé. news of the 
-day, nor-anythirig- that -has since been made 
-known, furnished: what would-seemi td be a 
-full reason for so: unexpected ‘and- precipitate 
cavcall. Everybody-in- the world, including 
<the.citizens of the United States;-took it to 
mean nothing else than a decision: at -Wash- 
ington that we would have to‘invade Mexico 
and “straighten -out” the affairs--of that 
‘chaotic country.’ The National Guard proved 
to be a creaky and. unfit- piece: of-military 
machinery, but it was made up of excellent 
human material, and it was inspired through- 
out by willingness and desire to render public 
service. We have no criticism to make of 
the men themselves, although we have always 
frankly expressed our disapproval of the Na- 
tional Guard system. ‘This discussion, how- 
ever,. is..dealing rather with the Mexican 
problem. than with the organization of 
American troops. 


The one great outstanding fact 
is that while the country was 
resounding with the movement 
of State forces—because of local interest 
in the home troops of every community— 
the Pershing expedition was being rapidly, 
though silently, withdrawn from Mexico. 
We were removing the cause of all the 
trouble! Within a month after the order 
calling out the National Guard, the move- 
ment of withdrawal from Mexico had been 
so definitely set on foot, and had proceeded 
so far, that the Mexicans had ceased to com- 
plain, because they had gained their point. 
Officials at Washington allowed the news- 
papers to say that the objects of the Persh- 
ing expedition having been accomplished, our 
troops would probably be all on the northern 
side of the boundary line by the middle of 
August or thereabouts. We were told that 
General Trevino and his troops were co 
operating admirably in helping to pacify the 
country, and that everything was. delightful 


A Worthy 
Correction 
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Photograph by Harris & Ewing 


MR. BAKER, THE SECRETARY OF WAR, RETURNING FROM A WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON THE MEXICAN 
MILITARY SITUATION AND SURROUNDED BY WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENTS 


(Mr. Baker is the central figure. ~The newspaper men are intelligent, experienced, and fully trusted by high 
officials. They are recognized at Washington as a part of the government of a country which is supposed to be 


ruled by public opinion) 


—the crisis fully passed, all phases of the 
Mexican problem in the course of happy 
adjustment! Never in all human history, 
probably, has the making and unmaking of 
foreign crises proceeded with such facility 
as during recent times at Washington. Cer- 
tainly the disorder in northern Mexico has 
given good reason for our prohibiting the 
export of arms and ammunition to that coun- 
try, and for our careful and efficient patrol 
of the boundary line. But nothing has hap- 
pened that should have led us into war with 
Mexico. It is therefore highly gratifying 
to know that we are correcting the grave 
blunder of the Pershing expedition, and that 
there is a reasonably good chance of our 
bringing these men back to our own soil 
without our having to pay for the mistake 
by being embroiled in a war so needless that 
by comparison it would make even the Mexi- 
can war of seventy years ago seem heroic and 
justifiable, 


ovina It is also obvious that if the 

ul 3 

fe regiments under General Per- 
scape shing’s command had been main- 

tained as a part of the border patrol there 


would have been no possible reason for 
calling out the National Guard. The coun- 
try, however, will be profoundly grateful for 


‘our miraculous escape from a war which the 


world at large thought we were forcing upon 
Mexico. Thus the Administration will al- 
most certainly have the rewards that peace- 
loving Americans are glad to bestow upon 
those who are skilful in bringing the coun- 
try safely out of critical situations. For—in 
view of the unspeakable horrors of needless 
war—when any country is brought out of 
such situations in safety, few be those ill- 
tempered citizens who have the bad grace 
and the temerity to continue in a disagreeable 
tone to demand the reasons why they were 
ever thrust into hazardous predicaments. 
There is, indeed, a prevailing opinion that a 
show of threatening force is sometimes 
needed in order that people may duly react 
from alarums of war to common-sense moods 
of inquiry and negotiation. While it is our 
opinion that there has existed no reason for 
the clatter of arms (excepting for a thorough 
and vigilant policing of the border by our 
regular army), we have great pleasure in 
congratulating the Administration upon its 
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later. response to sound reason. 
ing” the Pershing column was preliminary 
to-any kind of decent negotiation. The ad- 
mirable tone that marked official utterances 
both: in Mexico and at Washington, after 
the middle of July, was due to the definite 
knowledge that we were recalling the expedi- 
tionary troops; and it was either tacitly or 
otherwise agreed that the Pershing invasion 
should not be a subject of future negotiation 
or diplomatic discussion. 


mt ae should be remembered that he 

Carrizal 
|, Ooourrence tor” the most part was above 
criticism. The unfortunate occurrence at 
Carrizal;*on “June 21 (two days after Presi- 
dent Wilson’ had called out the National 
Guard), involves questions of fact upon 
-which we are not prepared to express an 
‘opinion. ‘ About eighty colored troopers from 
the Tenth, Cavalry had= been sent a long 
distance away from? the main line of the 
American army, on some such ostensible 
errand as the pursuit of a deserter. -The 
situation being as it was, it might well seem 
that this venture was highly imprudent. At 
or near the town of Carrizal, our men seem 
to have chosen to go through the town rather 
than around it, and the result was a clash 
which resulted in the death of Captain Boyd, 


Withdraw- | 


conduct of our troops in Mexico. 


who commanded the. detachment, and. some 
twenty of his men, twenty-two. others. being 
taken prisoners by the Mexicans.- According 
to Mexican accounts, our troops.made the 
attack ; according to reports of,our own men, 
the Mexicans set a trap and opened fire. 
Meanwhile all other phases of the. Mexican 
problem seemed for the moment to have been 
forgotten at Washington in the demand for 
the release of the twenty-two men_who had 
been. <¢aptured. . There was of. cotirse no 
reason «for. ‘holding them, and they were 
brought .. up to. El Paso within a few. days 


<and.sent.across.the line. This incident might 


have led us into.a war that would have sacri- 
ficed thousands of -lives. of both sides. Those 
who were determined that we should stay in 


. Mexico.seemed not-very sorry over this Car- 


rizal incident. Those-who felt otherwise 
saw in it an illustration of the painful risk 
we were running in holdigag sthe~Pershing 
troops idle in. the.heart- of: a, foreign state, 
against. the ‘protests ‘of theggovernment, and 
— of. that cone @e 
‘indi tela ang OUF recovery of a reasonable 
Diplomatie state of mind, and the decision 
Manners... of political Washington to accept 
the military view of the matter,.has entirely 
relieved, us. of all immediate danger of a 
war with Mexico. The Mexicans have no 
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Photograph by Press Illustrating Service 
MEXICAN SOLDIERS RELEASING AMERICAN PRISONERS OF WAR ON THE BRIDGE AT EL PASO 
(The colored troopers of the Tenth Cavalry who were taken prisoners at Carrizal are seen in the middle line, 
soldiers of Carranza’s army guarding them on both sides) 
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AN UNOFFICIAL MEXICO-AMERICAN CONFERENCE TO PROMOTE PEACE. AND GOOD UNDERSTANDING 
(In the last days of Juné and early days of July, when war seemed the definite Washington program, there 


was an overwhelming American sentiment for peace that tried to express itself in different ways. 


One effort 


took the form of a conference called by the American Union Against Militarism. The picture above shows three 


Americans and three Mexicans. 


capital; Dr. David Starr Jordan, scientist, educator, and peace advocate; Mr. Moorfield 
Luis Manuel Rojas, director of the Mexican National Library. 
Rolland, well known as a Mexican engineer and consul, and Mr. Paul U. Kellogg, editor of 


lawyer and reformer; and Mr. 
Mr. Modesto C. 
the Survey) 


means with which-to-fight the United States, 
and would only make war as a result of such 
an invasion as would provoke any people on 
earth to bitter resistance. They are willing 
to have us take a few weeks in order not to 
seem to be withdrawing in response to their 
demands. It is of-course the demand of 
American public opinion, which happens to 
accord with the demand of Mexico, that has 
brought about the desired correction of a 
great mistake. The army itself is gallant 
and is obedient. But it is impossible to think 
of the Pershing expedition as having a mili- 
tary character. It is understood that the 
General Staff at Washington and General 
Pershing himself were recummending. with- 
drawal in the strongest terms. The troops 
had been put in a position which had no 
strategic value, and the only reason.for keep- 
ing them there, apparently, lay in the fact 
that Mexico was offensive in her manner of 
asking us to take them away. During the 
absence from Washington last month of Sec- 
retary Lansing, Mr. Frank L. Polk, Coun- 
selor of the State Department, was Acting 
Secretary. Mr. Arredondo, as Ambassador 
Designate of the Mexican government, was 


Seated, from left to right, are: Dr. Atl, editor of a newspaper in the Mexican 


torey, the Boston 
Standing, are: 


in conference with Mr. Polk over the details 
of a plan for a joint commission, to be com- 


- posed equally of Mexicans and Americans, 


to deal. with existing problems, chief of 


‘which is a plan for the more effective’ pro- 


tection of the frontier. The discussion was 
practical and harmonious. 


rade One of the topics that this com- 
8 age Rist ers 
Ce mission will deal with is the 
cause of the raids that compel 
us thus. to patrol our border so vigilantly. 
In Mexico it is charged that these raids are 
all organized within the United States, with 
a view to keeping up a state of affairs on the 
frontier that will lead to intervention. The 
plan of a joint commission was proposed vy 
General Carranza, and it was announced on 
July 14th that President Wilson had ac- 
cepted this idea. It will be necessary, of 
course, to proceed with care in order to work 
out the details of the scope and method of 
such a joint commission. In the middle of 
July, General Carranza, announced that 
negotiations were proceeding in a spirit of 
good will and that there was no danger of 
war. Carranza was optimistic enough to 
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Photograph by Press Illustrating Service, New York 


HON. FRANK L. POLK, COUNSELOR OF THE-STATE 
DEPARTMENT 


(Mr. Polk, after a short experience, has shown him- 
self a competent and valuable member of the Adminis- 
tration. During Mr. Lansing’s absence he has been 
Acting Secretary of State and negotiator of a pending 
project for settling differences with Mexico) 


declare that the reforms which the Consti- 
tutionalists had demanded will soon be in- 
corporated in the Mexican constitution. He 
promised .a presidential election when the 
country was completely at peace; and de- 
clared that there will be amnesty for all 
Mexicans who have left the country when- 
ever the Government finds itself on a ‘firm 
basis. But stability is not yet in sight. 


Enough confidence was shown 
at Washington to justify an 
order, about the middle of July, 
permitting the movement of commodities into 
Mexico excepting war munitions. ' The 
Mexican people have lately suffered a good 
deal from the stoppage of shipments of ordi- 
nary supplies of- food, clothing, and other 
necessaries. General Pershing found a 
complete change of attitude all along the 
line, when he began the withdrawal, and an 


Lights 
and 
Shades 


eagerness for the resumption of normal and 
friendly relations between the two countries. 
One of the disturbing features of the situa- 
tion was the report that a large quantity of 
ammunition that had been shipped to Texas, 
under pretense of supplying the ordinary 
local trade, had been delivered to Villa sym- 
pathizers and smuggled in wagons across the 
border to Villa’s headquarters- on the Rio 
Florida, southwest of Chihuahua City. 
There were rumors of renewed and enlarged 
activity on the part of Villa and his follow- 
ers. The chieftain himself was reported as 
sufficiently recovered from his wounds to be 
inthe field again. On July 12th a bill was 
introduced in the House at Washington, by 
Congressman Randall, of California, to ap- 
propriate $2,000,000 for the relief of desti- 
tute Mexicans who need food and clothing, 





Photograph by Harris & Ewing, Washin 
SENOR ELISEO ARREDONDO, MEXICAN REPRESENT \- 


TIVE AT WASHINGTON 
(Mr. Arredondo, as Ambassador Designate, has been 
working with energy and good will at the State !)e- 
artment to bring about a plan for safeguarding the 
order and insuring peace between the United States 
and Mexico) 
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to be expended by the War Depart- 
ment. ‘There is nothing but kindly 
feeling in the United States towards 
the unfortunate and suffering women 
and children of Mexico, as well as 
towards great numbers of peons and 
ordinary workmen who are the vic- 
tims of conditions for which they are 
not responsible. When Mexico can 
find a way to seek our friendship and 
help, and when we on our side can 
find the -best way to be of use to 
Mexico, it will be fortunate indeed 
for everybody concerned. 





It is to be hoped that we 
may learn the practical 
lessons of a military kind 
that our movement of the regular 
army in March, and our experience 
with the: National Guard system in 
June and July, can afford us if we 
know how. to. acquire benefit from 
experience. -The dominating lesson 
to be learned is the futility of our 
expensive and inefficient scheme of 
national defense. The officers of 
our regular army are well trained and - 
afford us an excellent nucleus. But 
our method of enlisting men in the 
regular army ‘is obsolete and worthless. 
As for the National Guard, it is made up of 
much splendid material, wholly ill-assorted, 
fit enough to serve the country in a small 
way for. purposes of home defense, but wholly 
unfit to.be transferred on momentary notice 
to the national service and shipped several 
thousand miles to meet a foreign emergency. 
We have now perhaps ninety. thousand Na- 
tional Guardsmen in Texas and elsewhere 
along the frontier. Most of these are from 
New York and the East. Many of them are 
married men with families dependent upon 
their weekly wages or monthly salaries. It 
is grotesquely unfitting that they should be 
kept in camps for months not even doing 
patrol duty, when there are thousands of 
acclimated Southwesterners who can ride 


Defense Lessons 
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and shoot, and who should be made part of 


a temporary force that would take excellent 
care of frontier conditions. 


For many of the Guardsraen— 
particularly the young, unmar- 
ried men—this precipitate and 
seemingly needless call to the Mexican border 
will have proved an interesting and perhaps 
a valuable experience. But the whole epi- 
sode is haphazard in the extreme, and illus- 
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Photograph by Harris & Ewing, Washington : 
AT THE NATIONAL GUARD CAMP, FORT MYER, VA.> ’; 
(Secretary Baker, on the right; and .General Scott, Chief of 
e 


Staff, on t 
head of the District of Columbia National Guard: in “camp at 
Fort Myer, in the suburbs of es 


left; are calling upon. Gen. William E:" Harvey, 


trates. the sia fact that’ our rulers and 
lawmakers at Washington have not found 
out what is requisite for national defense. 
It will be necessary. to build up, as Secretary 


Garrison so clearly foresaw, a federal army 


reserve expressly designed to meet exigencies. 
We have plenty of partially trained young 
men willing to go into the regular army for 
a period of one year, if they may then be 
retired to a reserve. The present system is 
undemocratic, chaotic, obsolete. A system of 
universal training is the only one that is just 
and reasonable. Very brief and intensive 
service in the army; no reénlistments per- 
mitted; the rapid building-up of a great re- 
serve force. These are some of the cardinal 
principles of the only plan that deserves to 
be considered. Our failure to have a good 
system is partly a reflection upon our national 
intelligence, but chiefly a reflection upon our 
national character. We squander public 
money enough to train every boy in the 
United States to be a good citizen and one 
capable of defending his country. But block- 
heads, local politicians, and selfish lobbyists 
have great sway in this country .of party 
machines and self-seeking tendencies. For 
that reason, thousands of men are to-day in 
State camps, who should be at home. 
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A NAVAL CONSULTING BOARD POSTER FOR INDUSTRIAL PREPAREDNESS 
(This reduced illustration is from one of a series of large colored posters) 


On the other hand, it is cheering 

to find so many young men in 

camps, under the guidance and 
instruction of officers who preach the ideals 
of peace, but who demand of every citizen 
a willingness to take hard military train- 
ing for the sake of being fit to do his 
duty in time of need. Henceforth, no 
young man should be permitted to exer- 
cise the rights and privileges of a voting 
citizen unless he can show affirmatively (1) 
that he has a good character and réputation, 
(2) that he is able to earn a living by doing 
- some kind of useful work, and (3) that he 
has been trained in the duties of citizenship, 
including a knowledge of his ordinary civic 
obligations and a duly certified fitness to 
render appropriate service in case the com- 
munity or the country needs him in time of 
war or other public emergency. 


The European conflict has dem- 
onstrated conclusively the abso- 
lute dependence of the military 
on the industrial factors of a nation in mod- 
ern warfare. With the air now full of 
complaint in the United States about the 
unpreparedness of our militia forces, it is 
gratifying to note the progress so far achieved 
in the making of an inventory of the nation’s 
industrial resources. This work is being 
done by the Committee on Industrial Pre- 
paredness of the Naval Consulting Board, 
of which Mr. Howard E. Coffin is chair- 
man. A field force of 30,000 engineers, with 
State and local divisions, is engaged in the 
task. More than 100,000 manufacturing 
plants in all parts of the country have already 


Industrial 
Preparedness 


been registered for possible war service. 
Comprehensive information was sought from 
the owners of factories, mills, and mines as 
to the feasibility of adjusting their plants 
to the production of war materials. The 
data has been forthcoming in a spirit of 
hearty codperation. ‘The supreme import- 
ance of thus marshaling the country’s manu- 
facturing facilities is shown by the fact that 
probably 80 per cent. of our industrial plants 
would be concerned in producing war goods 
of some kind in time of hostilities. 


eaEe This makes it all the more neces- 

cil a 8 
of Executive sary that the skilled workers in 
Information ‘ills, mines, and factories, in 
transportation and communication systems, 
and in governmental departments, should not 
in time of hostilities be called from their 
work to fight, but should be kept at their 
industrial posts of duty. They should be 
enrolled for their own forms of public serv- 


‘ice. The information gathered by the com- 


mittee is being kept strictly confidential for 
the use of the War and Navy Departments. 
The government will thus know how to get 
into immediate touch with the proper plants 
for the production of needed war supplies. 
The manufacturers, on the other hand, by 
learning in advance what they can produce 
for war purposes, will be able to keep their 
plants going with war work. ‘The com- 
mittee’s plan contemplates the giving out of 
small “educational” orders to these factories 
in time of peace. This will accustom them 
to the production and shipment of some par- 
ticular necessary commodity. Aside from 
the vital benefit to be derived from proper 
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preparedness, the distribution of war orders 
among the producers of the entire ‘country 
will not only prevent the dangerous concen- 
tration. of the work- in factories on unpro- 
tected seahoards, but should do~much to 
allay fears as to a “munitions trust.” It is 
cratifying to note that ‘Congress is recog- 
nizing the great importance of this work of 
Mr. Coffin’s committee, and is creating a 
Council ‘of Executive Information to carry 
it on permanently. This Council, with an 
advisory commission,‘ will “be composed of 
men of eminent ‘ability in. various fields of 


industry. _ The’ great staff’ of workers who - 


have ‘gathered the mass of information for 
the committee’s industrial’ inventory may 
also, -it_is -hopéd,“ be’ ‘permanently organized 
for future Cooperation. ~ 


Members of the law-making 
bodies at Washington are not to, 
be blamed for desiring to com- 
plete the work of the session and return to 
their homes. During the months of July, 
August, and September, Washington is a 
hot place, and’ the Congressmen become 
fagged. Last summer there was a welcome 
respite. The Sixty-third Congress had ex- 
pired on March 4, and the newly elected 
Sixty-fourth was not called into special ses- 
sion. Consequently the halls of the Capitol 
were closed from March 4, 1915, to De- 
cember 6, when the present session began. 
The three preceding Congresses had all been 
called inte special sessions. ‘Thus in 1909 
the Payne-Aldrich Tariff was passed in the 
first months of Mr. Taft’s administration, 
and Congress adjourned on August 5. In 
1911, Mr. Taft called the new Democratic 
Congress to deal with the Canadian re- 
ciprocity measure, and he found that he had 
invoked a series of so-called “pop gun” tariff 
bills, Congress remaining in session until 
August 22. In the following year, 1912, 
the regular “long session” continued until 
August 26. That was the season of the 
campaign; and Mr. Wilson’s inauguration 
on the 4th of March, 1913, was followed 
by the prompt assembling of the new Con- 
gress, which passed the Underwood Tariff 
measure and other notable legislation. This 
session persisted through the summer and 
fall, making merely technical adjournment 
when the first regular session began on De- 
cember 1. Congress continued to sit through 
the winter, spring, summer, and fall, until 
October 24, reassembling on the first Mon- 
day in December and continuing active until 
its legal expiration on March 4. Thus the 
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Sixty-third Congress was in practically con- 
tinuous session from April, 1913, to March, 
1915. The present Congress was not called 
in extra session, and thus there was a respite 
from the 4th of March last year until De- 
cember 6, when the present session began, 


Making . » here has been a practical agree- 
og 

the Record ment among the leaders of both 
: *. sides to reach adjournment on or 
about Saturday, the 19th of August. Presi- 
dent. Wilson, meanwhile, as we remarked 
last month,.is in a position to shape events 
that may have an important, bearing upon 
the elections in November. ;.No President, 
all things . considered;, has ever: been..more 
effective than Mr. . Wilson. in. securing’ the 
consent of Congress to such measures.as he 
has deemed right. As the work of his first 
two years recedes into perspective, it re- 
veals immense achievements through sheer 
concentrated purpose and masterfulness. 
There is plenty of room for criticism, and 
the Republicans will have ample fighting 
ground. But the Democrats and Wilson 
supporters on their part have the decided 
advantage in going before the country on 
the record of their legislative achievements. 
The country in 1908 gave the Republicans 
a mandate to reform the tariff. The re- 
sult was a shocking failure. The Democrats 
in their turn received a like mandate in 
1912, and the result is at least regarded as 
better from the standpoint of the average 
citizen. The Republicans talked much about 


“reforming the banking and currency system, 


and had every opportunity, but left the work 
undone. The Democrats accomplished. the 
thing forthwith. The Federal Trade Com- 
mission, to deal with industrial monopoly 
and like problems, has not been fully tested, 
but it promises to be a useful agency; and 
it would seem only fair to say that the 
Democratic record in dealing with so-called 
“big business” is less capricious and arbitrary 
than was that of the immediately previous 
Republican régime. 


ie Normal issues have been great- 
idding ° 
Brilliantly for ly confused by the extraordinary 
Progressives foreign situations of the past two 
years. Domestic programs have been to 
som: extent forgotten in the face of hazard- 
ous diplomacy and agitation over military 


.and naval preparedness. Yet the treatment 


of domestic issues will have an important 
bearing upon the votes of large groups and 
classes of men in November. ‘This being 
clearly perceived, and Congress with good 
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working Democratic majorities being still 
in’ session, President Wilson naturally de- 
sires to make the record of the current year 
an impressive one. Accordingly, he made 
one of his infortnal visits to the President’s 
room in the Senate wing of the Capitol on 
July 18, and expressed his desires in clear 
terms to the leaders. ‘The other House 
had’ just passed a workmen’s compensation 
bill to be applied to federal employees, and 
had previously passed, by a large majority, 
a child labor bill modeled on the lines and 
principles of the famous ‘old Beveridge bill. 


Mr. Wilson demanded that the Senate in- ° 


clude both of these measures in its immediate 
program. ‘This is politics in a high and a 
brilliant sense of the word. It was an- 
nounced everywhere as Mr. Wilson’s bid 
for the Progressive vote, but nobody can 
justly criticize that method of seeking 
support. 


Aba When Mr. Beveridge and other 
ishing ; a" 
Child Progressive leaders were fighting 

Labor for their child labor bill, they 
were as voices crying in the wilderness. 
Their principal opposition came from South- 
ern Senators, and from New England capi- 
talists who controlled Southern cotton mills 
which employed child labor. Certain of 
these Southern Senators, previous to Mr. 
Wilson’s visit of July 18, had determined to 
prevent—by filibustering if necessary—the 
passage of the bill this year. It seems wholly 
probable that they will have to give in, and 
that this great charter of life, liberty, and 
freedom for American children will become 
a reality. The bill excludes from interstate 
commerce all products originating in facto- 
ries émploying children under the age of 
fourteen. Since this Review has favored 
that kind of national child labor legislation 
for some ten years, it is hardly to be ex- 
pected that we should withhold praise from 
Mr. Wilson for using his official and po- 
litical influence to make the reform a real- 
ity. This was one of the cardinal demands 
of the national Progressive movement of 
1912, as reiterated in the terse Chicago plat- 
form of: the Progressives as adopted this 
year. That platform demands, among many 
other things, the following reforms: 


We must remove the artificial cause of the high 
cost of living, prevent the exploitation of men, 
women, and children in industry by the exten- 
sion of the workmen’s compensation law to the 
full limit permitted under the Constitution, and 
by a thorough-going child-labor law protect the, 
wage-earner, and by a properly regulated sys- 


tem of rural.credits encourage the farmer: and 
give to the landless man opportunity to acquire 
land. 


. On July 17, the day before his 
Cathe” visit to. the Senate; President 
Farmer Wilson had affixed his signature 

to the completed Rural Credits bill. Thus 
one of the greatest of the Progressive meas- 
ures has become a realized fact, although it 
is yet to be seen just how the machinery of 
the plan for improving agriculture as a busi- 
ness will work out. We have published, 
from the pen of an expert, Mr. Paul V. 
Collins, two articles (see our numbers for 
the months of April and May) explaining 
the essentials of this Rural Credits measure. 
It creates a series of twelve land-loan banks 
under the direction of a central Federal 
board, which will lend money at a reasonable 
standard rate for farm development, on a 
plan of gradual repayment through a long 
term of years. It would seem to us a good 
way to bring capital and agriculture into 
unison for the most important of all possible 
industrial objects—namely, the thorough- 
going development of American farming. 
Quite contrary to prevailing impressions, we 
have not been making nearly as much farm 
progress in this country as they have been 
making in Europe during the last twenty- 
five years. With the Child Labor bill and 
the Workmen’s Compensation bill completed 
and put on the statute books in the present 
month, this Administration will be able to 
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Pluvograph by Harris & Ewing, Washington 
AT THE DEDICATION OF THE NEW HOME OF THE fa FEDERATION OF LABOR IN WASHINGTON 


(President Wilson and the Secretary of Labor, Mr. Wilson, joined in celebrating the completion of the 


seven-story building which is to be the 


ome” of organized labor. The picture shows them reviewing an impres- 


sive labor parade, with Samuel Gompers, president of the American Federation of Labor, who stands in the center) 


make a strong appeal, when its campaign 
opens in September, for the votes of the 
social-reform elements of the Progressive 
party, for the farmer vote, and for the vote 
of the wage-earning classes, whether organ- 
ized or unorganized. 


coal The House of Representatives 
7] : ; 
the Great had already completed its legis- 
‘- lative program, except as it had 
to deal with the compromises to be worked 
out in a series of conference committees after 
the Senate had given its amended form to 
pending measures. Thus in the middle of 
July the Senate had altered the House Naval 
bill by an enormous increase in the number 
of new ships to be built and in the total 
outlay. As finally settled in the Senate on 
July 18, with the approval of the President 
and Secretary of the Navy and the support 
of leading Senators of both parties, the meas- 
ure calls for a total of 157 new vessels of 
all classes within the next three years. The 
House had ordered five battle cruisers for 
the coming year; but the Senate bill calls 
for eight big ships, four of them to be battle 
cruisers and four dreadnaughts. The three- 


year program includes sixteen large ships. . 


Besides numerous scout cruisers and torpedo- 


boat destroyers, the bill provides for thirty 
coast submarines to be built in 1917 and a 
total of fifty-eight in the three-year program, 
with a further series of nine fleet submarines. 
Thus the Senators. have adopted the Re- 


publican idea of a strong American navy, 


under the President’s lead, with the hearty 
approval of the best-informed opinion. of the 
country. The House of Representatives 
should accept the program of the President 
and the Senate, which is intended to give us 
the second navy of the world at the earliest 
possible moment. 


The New ON July 10 the House of Repre- 
Revenue sentatives passed the Emergency 
wd Revenue bill providing funds for 

the extraordinary expenses of the Adminis- 
tration’s preparedness program. ‘Thirty-nine 
Republicans and one Independent voted with 
the Democrats in favor of the measure. The 
Administration found estimates for the new 
f.scal year indicating that expenditures would 
exceed receipts by no less than $266,000,000. 
This threatened deficiency did not take in 
consideration the extraordinary expenses of 
the troop movements to the Mexican border. 
As to these defense items, it is reported that 
the Government will take care of them 
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through an issue of bonds to an amount of 
$125,000,000. To make up the deficiency 
caused by the preparedness program, the 
Government now expects to take about $70,- 
000,000 from the Treasury, which is in most 
prosperous condition; raise $107,000,000 
through increased income taxes; $17,000,000 
through a tax on inheritances; $71,000,000 
from taxes of 5 to 8 per cent. on the gross 
receipts of munition companies, including 
producers of copper, and $2,000,000 from 
miscellaneous imposts.° The total Govern- 
ment expenditures provided for will approxi- 
mate $1,579,000,000. 

Paes The new measure retains the ex- 

Tax Nearly emption ‘of $3000 incomes for 

Doubled unmarried citizens and $4000 
for the married. The basic tax for incomes 
above these sums—known as the normal tax 
—is to be twice that provided for by the 
Underwood bill, or 2 per cent. up to $20,000. 
The proposed surtax is 1 per cent. on in- 
comes between $20,000 and $40,000, with 
increases for each $20,000 of additional in- 
come up to. $100,000; 5 per cent. on incomes 
between $100,000 and $150,000, with in- 
creases by $50,000 steps up to 8 per cent.; 
9 per cent. on incomes between $300,000 and 
$500,000, and 10 per cent. on all over 
$500,000. 


‘ In the debate of this Emergency 
ow Many e 
People Pay Revenue measure, Representative 
theTax Hull, author of the income tax 
and inheritance tax sections of the bill, dis- 
cussed the distribution of income tax payers. 
He denied that only one-half of one per 
cent. of the population of the United States 
paid any income tax, although he admitted 
that only 400,000 persons make individual 
returns. His contention was that practically 
one-half of the tax is paid by the 190,000 
corporations of the United States, and that, 
therefore, their 2,500,000 stockholders 
should be added to the 400,000 people who 
make individual returns. It is perfectly 
obvious, however, that the 400;000 group 
is largely contained in the list of stockholders 
and it is also true, though not so obvious, 
that the 2,500,000 stockholders are not so 
many different people, but that this figure 
is arrived at by adding together lists of 
stockholders which show the same individ- 
ual names repeated over and over again. 


Included in the new bill is an 


High a 
Protection anti-dumping clause designed to 


Features 


against a flood of European goods made with 
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protect the American market, 


cheap labor after the war. This clause pro- 
hibits selling articles from foreign countries 
at prices less than the market value in the 
world’s markets, after adding freight duty 
and other charges. ‘The bill reclassifies the 
duties on dye stuffs in an attempt to help 
American manufacturers become independ- 
ent of Germany. Raw dye products are to 
be admitted free, with rates running as high 
as 30 per cent. ad valorem on finished dyes, 
and a special protective duty of 5 cents a 
pound. A tariff commission is provided for, 
the commissioners to receive $7500 a year 
and the body to go to Congress annually 
for an appropriation, $300,000 being pro- 
vided for the next fiscal year. 


P Inefficiency and waste in govern- 
aving Money ; 

for the ment are so common that in- 
Government stances of them no longer excite 
even a mild protest. We often overlook 
examples of administrative thrift and the 
guarding of the public interests where laxity 
might have been unnoticed. A case in point 
is the work of the unpaid Federal Commis- 
sion appointed several years ago under the 


Weeks Act with the right to expend $1,000,- 
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U. s.: “I DON’T MIND PUMPING—BUT ARE YOU 
SURE YOUR BUCKET DOESN’T LEAK!” 
From the Times (New York) 
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five subsequent years, in the purchase of 
forest lands in the White Mountains and 
the Southern Appalachians, to save the for- 
ests from destruction. Large tracts have 
been purchased for the Government at a 
total administrative cost of less than 50 cents 
an acre and there is still $3,000,000 unex- 
pended. Secretaries Lane and Houston, and 
jormer Secretary Garrison, who have served 
on the commission, are deserving of especial 
credit for their support of this non-partisan 
and non-sectional enterprise, as well as. for 
raising standards of economy and foresight 
in public service. 


The “pork-barrel” appropriations 
and by Congress form a less pleasing 
picture. Bills introduced during 
the present session provide for more than 
700 public buildings, involving an expendi- 
ture of $100,000,000. Bills now on the cal- 
endar would appropriate from $25,000 to 
$150,000 each for buildings in towns of 
less than 1,000 population. Some appropria- 
tions just as uncalled for have actually been 
made. The log-rolling methods of Con- 
gress are responsible for this, quite as much 
as the greediness of the towns benefited. 
There is at least one recent instance of a 
community rising above petty local interests 
and telling its representatives in Congress 
that a better use could be made of public 
money than in building it a post-office. The 
Mayor and Common Council, with nearly 
500 citizens, of Ripon, Wisconsin, have peti- 
tioned Washington to have the $75,000 
appropriated for their post-office building 
diverted to purposes of national defense, 
preferably aviation equipment. _ This is not 
only a patriotic act; it is good common-sense. 
Many other towns might well follow the 
example. 


There is not much to be said 
about a political campaign that 
has not yet begun except in a 
preliminary way. The elections in Novem- 
ber will be decided by the independent vote 
of the country; and the Progressives of four 
years ago have now become to a great ex- 
tent independents. Both candidates will 
have good grounds for appealing for Pro- 
gressive and independent support. Neither 
Wilson. nor Hughes is a narrow partisan. 
Both are of the intellectual ‘and reforming 
type. The Wilson administration is not dis- 
tinctively partisan. There is no spirit of nar- 
row partisanship in the departmental work; 
and the Cabinet officers have been carrying 
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© Bain News Service, New York ~ 
A NEW SNAPSHOT PHOTOGRAPH OF MR. HUGHES, 
TAKEN IN NEW YORK LAST MONTH 


on their respective branches of the public 
service with as high a degree of devotion to 
the country and as great freedom from 
scandals or from hint of impropriety as any 
previous administration in the history of the 
country. ‘There is every reason to believe 
that Governor Hughes, if elected, would 
maintain the highest administrative stand- 
ards. The campaign will not be fought in 
this particular domain. Just how it will be 
shaped remains to be seen. But it will be 
concerned with large issues of public policy, 
and with national leadership in critical 


times. 
Mr. Wilson and Mr. Hughes 
— are alike fortunate in their 


choice of campaign managers. 
The Democratic chairman is Mr. Vance 
McCormick, of Pennsylvania, who made a 
notable success some years ago as mayor 
of Harrisburg, and who was the unsuccess- 
ful Democratic nominee for Governor 
against Brumbaugh in the election of two 
years. ago. Mr. McCormick typifies what 
is best in our politics and our public life. 
A campaign under his direction will have a 
genuine character and use reputable meth- 
ods. The chairman of the Hughes campaign 
committee is Mr. William R. Willcox, of 
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HON. WILLIAM R. WILLCOX, OF NEW YORK 
(The new chairman of the Republican National 


Committee) 


New York City. Mr. Willcox is «a+per- 
sonal friend of the candidate and a citizen of 
distinction and honorable standing. He has 
always been ready to render such public 
service as he was called upon to undertake; 
and he has made memorable records in three 
positions: (1) as Park Commissioner in 
Mayor Low’s administration, (2) as Post- 
master of New York in President Roose- 
velt’s administration, and (3) as first head 
of the Public Service Commission regulat- 
ing the transit facilities of New York City, 
when that body was created by Governor 
Hughes. A campaign committee, under Mr. 
Willcox’s chairmanship, has already been 
named, with half a dozen leading Progres- 
sives in its membership of about eighteen. 
The Progressive National Committee, meet- 
ing at Chicago on June 26-and following 
Colonel Roosevelt’s advice, had decided by 
a large majority to support Hughes and the 
Republican ticket. A number of leading 
Progressives, however, have preferred to 
support Wilson and they will be well repre- 
sented on the Democratic campaign com- 
mittee. Mr. Hughes is preparing to de- 
liver a series of speeches in the West during 
August, following his formal notification 
on July 31. President Wilson’s campaign 


HON. VANCE MCCORMICK, OF PENNSYLVANIA 


(The new chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee) 


will not*open until after the adjournment ot 
Congress, and will be based largely upon 
the legislative and executive record of the 
Democratic party. It is expected that be- 
fore the end of the campaign Colonel Roose- 
velt will take the platform for Hughes and 
Fairbanks. 


It is, in our opinion, always to 
Too Many be regretted that we cannot hold 
ections A > ° 

a national election on its own 

merits, free from association with State and 
local politics. Thirty-six States have Gov- 
ernors to elect in November, with Legis- 
latures for a great majority of the States, 
and with thousands of officers of county, 
city, and township governments. ‘These 
State and local elections ought to be held in 
the spring, or else in the odd years. ‘The 
November election day of even years should 
be reserved for choosing members of Con- 
gress, members of the United States Senate, 
and Presidential electors. ‘There will this 
year be a great effort on the part of the 
Republicans to carry the Senate and if pos- 
sible the House. Some thirty-four Senators 
are to be elected by popular vote. As a re- 
sult of the primary elections, Hon. Frank 
B. Kellogg becomes the Minnesota candi- 
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date, and he will probably succeed Senator 
Clapp. Mr. Kellogg is a man of excep- 
tional fitness and training for the position 
of Senator. Mr. Knox is likely to return 
to the Senate from Pennsylvania. Owing 
to the death of Senator Shively, there will 
be two seats involved in the Indiana elec- 
tion. Mr. Harry New and Mr. James 
Watson are the Republican candidates, and 
Senators Kern and Thomas Taggart are 
the Democratic. The California situation 
becomes interesting because Governor John- 
son is in the race for the Republican nomina- 
tion and Mr. Francis Heney or Secretary 
Lane is expected to be the Democratic 
choice. 


The Decision It came as a surprise to finan- 
Against theCorn ~ial circles when, in the first 

Company week of July, the Federal Dis- 
trict Court gave its decision against the 
Corn Products Company and ordered the 
concern dissolved. ‘The treatment of the 
American Can Company last March, when 
the court refused to order dissolution, had 
led .Wall Street to believe the Corn Prod- 
ucts Company would be allowed to live. 
In the latter case, Judge Hand held that, 
while it was true the Trust had not stifled 
competition in the glucose and starch trade, 
the only reason they had not stifled it was 
that their attempts were unsuccessful. ‘The 
Corn Products Company is said to control 
some 60 per cent. of the glucose trade of 
the United States, although its directors deny 
this percentage as accurate. ‘The case is 
to be appealed. 


Railroads 8S Was noted in the July issue 
Appeal to the of this REviEw, the representa- 

Public ‘tives of the railroad employees 
asking for higher wages refused last month 
the offer of the railroad managers to arbi- 
trate the dispute, and proceeded to obtain a 
vote from some 500,000 railroad employees 
as to whether their representatives should be 
empowered to declare a general strike if they 
should find it necessary. While the balloting 
on this question is going on, the railroads 
have undertaken to place their position be- 
fore the public by placing an advertisement 
in every daily and weekly newspaper in the 
United States. This announcement, which 
was printed in 17,000 different periodicals, 
takes the ground that the question is really 
one for the public to decide and that the 
railroads feel they have ‘“‘no right to grant a 
wage preferment of $100,000,000 a year to 
these employees, now highly paid and consti- 
Aug:—2 
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© Lee Brothers 
HON. FRANK B, KELLOGG, OF MINNESOTA 


(Mr. Kellogg, who will probably be the new Senator 
from Minnesota, has been an ent of the American 
Bar Association and is perhaps the most experienced 
of American lawyers in the application of the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Law) . 


tuting only one-fifth of all the employees, 
without a clear mandate from a public tribu- 
nal that shall determine the merits of the 
case after a review of all the facts.” The 
railways propose the Interstate Commerce 
Commission as .the public body to decide the 
matter. The Pennsylvania Railroad indi- 
vidually has printed an appeal to its 225,000 
men to use their influence against a vote in 
favor of striking. Only 18 per cent. of the 
Pennsylvania employees are called on to vote 
on the question. 


ata Last month Warden Thomas 
‘ storneand Mott Osborne resumed his du- 

Sing Sing ties at Sing Sing Prison, New 
York, the courts having disposed of the vari- 
ous charges preferred against him before 
local courts of Westchester County. ..The 
welcome accorded Mr. Osborne by Sing 
Sing’s inmates, organized as the Mutyal 
Welfare League, was something unpréce- 
dented in the history of prisons. . It was 
announced that a psychopathic clinic would 
be started at Sing Sing for the scientific study 
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Photograph by Paul Thompson, New York ; . 
HON. THOMAS MOTT OSBORNE (AT THE RIGHT) 
AND GEORGE W. KIRCHWEY 

(Dr. Kirchwey served as Warden of Sing Sing Prison 
while Mr. Osborne was fighting in the courts the charges 
that had been brought against his management of prison 
affairs) 
of individual criminals. All convicts will be 
examined and those found mentally defective 
will be separated from those of normal men- 
tality. Each convict’s personal history, the 
details of his home life and 


Fifty thousand teachers gathered 
in New York City early last 
month and gave up a week to 
conferences on matters connected with their 
calling—chiefly the great problem of relat- 
ing education -to life, training the child and 
the youth to do useful work in the world. 
The National Education Association has not 
often given so much of its time to the coun- 
try school and rural conditions as it did this 
year. The address of the president, Dr. 
David Bancroft Johnson, was a plea for a 
national commission to study the farm home 
and the farm woman, with a view to the con- 
servation of health and strength on the farm. 
The question of national preparedness came 
before the Association in the form of a de- 
bate on military training in the public 
schools. The convention was conservative in 
its resolutions on this subject, declaring that 
“military ends should not be permitted to 
pervert the educational purposes and prac- 
tises of the schools.” General Wood and 
Mr. Bryan, with other eminent speakers, ad- 
dressed the teachers for and against military 
training. Many men and women who at- 
tended the sessions of the association re- 
mained in New York for some weeks as 
members of the Columbia University Sum- 
mer School, which has a total enrollment of 
over 8,000 students. Although this is the 
largest summer school in the country, or in 
the world, it is by no means the only one 
that shows a remarkable record of growth 
during recent years. Throughout the coun- 
try. summer schools are gaining not only in 
attendance of students, but in quality; of 
equipment and seriousness of purpose as well. 


Teachers 


in 
Convention 





early environment, the influ- 
ences to which he has been 
exposed in his later career, 
his conduct in prison, will 
all be investigated. The 
funds for this work are con- 
tributed by the Rockefeller 
Foundation. Later, when 
the new State prison is com- 
pleted, Sing Sing will be a 
great receiving station, where 
all prisoners will undergo a 
preliminary examination and 
grouping. ‘Thus the very 
name of Sing Sing, long the 
symbol of all that is rotten 
and decadent in a_ bygone 




















prison system, may yet be 
associated with the vital force 
of the new penology. 
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SING SING INMATES WELCOMING WARDEN OSBORNE UPON HIS 
RETURN : 


LAST MONTH 
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. A lockout involving nearly 60,- 
rouble in ; 
the Garment 000 workers in the garment 
Trades trades of New York City has 
been in effect since April. During the 
three months of enforced idleness there has 
been much suffering on New York’s “East 
Side.” Large relief funds have been raised 
by the workers themselves; the unions have 
dispensed aid systematically, and generous 
contributions have been made by those 
wealthy citizens who always respond in 
emergencies of this kind. Yet the need has 
outstripped the provision to meet it. A com- 
mittee of disinterested men and women who 
have studied the situation carefully declare 
that as a result of the lockout “more than 
200,000 human beings are facing hunger in 
New York City to-day.” Acting in the in- 
terest of the general public, Mayor Mitchel 
has made repeated efforts to bring about arbi- 
tration between the Manufacturers’ Protec- 
tive Association and the employees. The 
manufacturers demand, and the unions con- 
cede, the right to hire and discharge em- 
ployees. ‘The unions insist, however, on the 
principle of collective bargaining. In some 
of the garment trades prices for piece work 
are now fixed by the application of a system 
of impartial tests conducted by the manufac- 
turers and the unions conjointly. Either this 
or some similar method of adjustment might 
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Photograph by Press Illustrating Service, New York 
STRIKING CLOAK AND SUIT MAKERS OF NEW YORK 
CITY, IN LINE TO DRAW FROM THE UNION THEIR 
ALLOWANCE OF $3 WEEKLY 
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DR. DAVID B. JOHNSON DR. ROBERT J. ALEY 
(North Carolina) (Maine) 


THE RETIRING AND THE NEW PRESIDENT OF THE 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


well be adopted by the cloak and suit makers. 
At any rate, since the workers have from 
the outset expressed a willingness to abide by 
arbitration, the manufacturers should con- 
sent to submit all questions in dispute to a 
board of impartial business men. 


An epidemic of infantile paraly- 
sis (known among the doctors 
as acute anterior poliomyelitis) 
caused much alarm last month in New York 
City and at a few other points. Nine years 
ago over 2500 cases of this disease were re- 
ported in New York, but the mortality rate 
was only 5 per cent. This year the deaths 
have been more numerous—approaching 20 
per cent. Up to July 20, when the crest of 
the disease wave seemed to have been reached 
in the city, the number of cases had not 
equalled that reported in 1907. The meas- 
ures taken by the city officials to check the 
present epidemic have been more stringent 
and thoroughgoing than in former years. 
Sunday schools, moving-picture theaters, and 
other gathering-places have been closed to 
children under sixteen. The Health De- 
partment, aided by citizen volunteers, has 
made careful sanitary inspections of the city. 
Suburban places have enforced a rigorous 
quarantine against New York children. 
Many precautions have been taken against 
the spread of the disease, and even distant 
cities have guarded themselves against infec- 
tion from the metropolis. In the present 
state of our knowledge of this disease (the 
germ of which has not yet been isolated), 
the medical profession can only emphasize 
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the importance of rigid personal hygiene, 
especially as regards the nose and throat, and 
the avoidance of contact. 


The Government crop report of 
Crop July 8 is an important one, be- 
cause the season has progressed 
far enough to make the estimates at that date 
more certain than in earlier months. ‘The 
midsummer report of 1916 shows a more 
prosperous condition than was indicated in 
June. Taking the crops as a whole, they 
are undoubtedly better than the average for 
the five years preceding the wonderful yields 
of 1915. The month of June produced an 
improvement in the’ wheat fields, put at 
44,000,000 bushels, which would make the 
combined crop of the winter and spring 
wheat some 759,000,000 bushels. The final 
yield’ of oats was put at 1,317,000,000 
bushels, an improvement of about 5 per cent. 
over the June indications. A larger acreage 
of corn is planted this year and the July 
estimates are for a crop of 2,866,000,000 
bushels. With favorable conditions this may 
increase even to exceed last year’s unprece- 
dented crop of 3,055,000,000 bushels. Pota- 
toes, while growing on a smaller acreage 
than last year, promise a slight increase in 


yield over 1915. 


aie The grass fields are more impor- 
reat Hay, 4 
Tobacco, and tant in the farmers’ economy 
Cotton Year than are generally suggested in 
crop reports; last year the value of the hay 
crop was no less than $912,000,000, and in 
1916 there is a considerably increased yield 
of hay and a better demand for it. It may 
be worth in money more than any of the 
cereals. A record tobacco crop was reported, 
and 2,000,000,000 pounds of beet sugar will 
be produced this season, making the United 
States the fourth largest beet-sugar producer 
in the world. ‘This crop has quadrupled 
since 1900 and is this year worth $100,000,- 
000. As to cotton, it is difficult to realize 
that the Southern planters were, little more 
than a year ago, in the depths of despair, 
with cotton selling for scarcely more than 
half the estimated cost of production, and 
with loud calls from all sections of the South 
to cut the acreage in half. ‘This staple is 
now bringing its producers between 12 and 
13 cents a pound, in spite of a great crop 
for 1916, estimated at 14,266,000 bales—the 
third largest in history. Railroads, factories, 
and industry in general throughout: the 
Southern States are showing the effect of cot- 
ton’s return to normal prices and demand. 


Terrible Lhe chief developments of last 
Fighting in month in the European military 
situation are set forth with great 
acumen and power of analysis by Mr. 
Simonds in his monthly review of the war, 
which will be found in subsequent pages of 
this number. The magnitude and the in- 
tensity of the struggle this summer quite 
numb the mental grasp of the ordinary 
reader. The greatest military experts two 
years ago, at the beginning of the war, would 
not have believed it possible that after 
twenty-four months the conflict could have 
become so stupendous in its activities. The 
most striking changes of the past month have 
been due to the rapid sweep of the Russians 
against the Austrians, and the powerful ini- 
tiative of the English against that part of 
the German line in France that faces the 
British army as now greatly increased and 
well trained. The British are using artillery 
almost, if not quite, as effectively as the 
French and Germans. Austria seems to be 
weakening; but the grim and unshaken de- 
termination of Germany, now on the defen- 
sive against considerable odds, has aroused 
the reluctant admiration of all her foes. Na- 
tions so valiant as those now at war deserve 
to live in good understanding and mutual 
confidence. Yet peace does not seem near 
at hand. 


It is in Europe that Russia is 
making most notable advances. 
Her movements have been ar- 
rested in Asia Minor. Yet in due time she 
seems likely to fight her way to further con- 
quests south and west of the Caucasus. The 
condition of Asia Minor is so distressing that 
almost any change would be for the better. 
Even yet we have not learned the whole 
truth regarding the extent of the crime 
against the Armenian race. Turkey has been 
growing steadily more reckless and irrespon- 
sible in her treatment of neutral rights. 
American colleges, schools, hospitals, and 
other institutions have been seized in con- 
siderable number without plausible pretext, 
and Americans and other foreigners expelled 
from the country. The sealed archives of 
French and other consulates that had been 
turned over for safe-keeping to American 
consuls have now been violated, and influ- 
ential natives of Turkey have been executed 
on the pretense that these consular papers 
had implicated them in disloyalty to the 
‘Turkish Government. If our Ambassador, 
Mr. Morgenthau, had remained at his post 
it is possible that some of these things could 
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have been prevented; yet it is quite likely 
that no American at Constantinople could 
have done much to change this more recent 
course of events. Mr. Abram Elkus, a Jewish 
lawyer of New York City, has been named 
by President Wilson as Mr. Morgenthau’s 
successor. Mr. Elkus is a man of high at- 
tainments and great public spirit, who is 
exceptionally fitted for the Constantinople 
post. There is great work for him to do, 
and it is to be hoped that he may be able 
to render high service in the most critical 
and difficult period of Turkey’s history. 


aiie We shall in subsequent numbers 
Uniting for of the REVIEW give more ex- 
Tradé tended discussion to the economic 
aspects of the European war. A recent con- 
ference of the Allies, at Paris, agreed upon 
the general outlines of a plan for something 
like commercial and financial union, not only 
during the remainder of the war, but for a 
first and a second period after the making 
of peace. This group of nations proposes to 
constitute some sort of an economic world 
of its own, to the exclusion not merely of 
Germany and her present allies but appar- 
ently also to the disadvantage of the nations 
that are neutral. ‘The prospect of such a 
combination is not an agreeable one. ‘The 
end of the present war should also end the 
kind of economic and imperial rivalry that 
produced the war. The Paris proposals are 
unsound in principle and cannot, it would 
seem to us, be carried out in practice. Pro- 
found changes, of course, must result from 
the death of so many trained industrial work- 
crs, and from the vast destruction of capital 
in war expenditure. It is not possible to see 
how any European nation can ever pay its 
war indebtedness. Americans who are con- 
stantly invited to subscribe to European war 
loans would do well to leave it to the muni- 
tion makers and other beneficiaries of the 
war to take the risk of these investments. 
European workers will not remain patiently 
in their home countries and devote them- 
selves for generations to the payment of in- 
terest on the war debts of 1914-17. Rather 
than do that they will migrate to North and 
South America, or other outlying regions. 
In point of fact, however, there will be 
socialistic financial schemes that will in some 
way distribute and equalize burdens, and 
create for each country the opportunity of 
a fresh start. Such harmonizing of the 
world. as. would permit nations to give up 
their expensive armies and navies would 
help to pay the interest on national debts. 
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HON. ABRAM I, ELKUS, OF NEW YORK 


(Who will succeed Mr. Morgenthau as Ambassador 
to Turkey) 


Mr. Lloyd George seems to be 
the indispensable public man of 
the British Empire. He left the 
Chancellorship of the Exchequer to become 
Minister of Munitions, and he solved that 
problem. After the rebellion in Ireland he 
went to that country and worked out a set- 
tlement that is about to go into effect. Irish 
Home Rule is to begin almost at once, with 
a Parliament in Dublin made up of the pres- 
ent Irish members of the Westminster Par- 
liament, except for six Ulster counties that 
will remain for the present as if they were 
a part of England or Scotland. This plan 
has the support of John Redmond and Sir 
Edward Carson, and is a good temporary 
compromise. Mr. Lloyd George passes from 
that task to the post left vacant by the death 
of Lord Kitchener, and he is now therefore 
Minister of War. 


7 
Useful 
Lloyd George 


P Our frontispiece shows the first 
Commercial German commercial submarine, 
mariné the Deutschland. She evaded 

the Allies’ ships of war and reached: -Bafti- 
more early in July, with a cargo consisting 
of several hundred tons of valuable dyestuffs. 
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KING GEORGE AND QUEEN MARY IN THEIR GARDEN, WITH GENERAL SIR WILLIAM ROBERTSON, CHIEF OF STAFF 
OF THE BRITISH ARMY 


The Deutschland was wholly unarmed, and 
in every sense entitled to the fullest rights 
and privileges of a merchantman. Her voy- 
age was chiefly significant as illustrating the 
pluck and courage of the Germans under 
conditions of great difficulty. The Deutsch- 
land was to be followed at once by a larger 
“U-boat,” named the Bremen, and others 
still larger were said to be approaching com- 
pletion. The commercial importance of this 
movement is quite limited. The Deutschland 
was loaded with rubber and nickel and ready 
for her return before the 20th, although all 
statements given out were intended to mis- 
lead in order that she might elude and baffle 
the Allied warships that were lying in wait 
for her just outside of the capes at the 
mouth of the Chesapeake Bay. Her home- 
ward voyage will have aroused the interest 
of the whole world. 


aittis Diverse explanations have been 
inthe given of a new treaty between 
Far East Russia and Japan, relating espe- 
cially to their mutual interests in China. "We 
prefer to believe that the main object of the 
treaty is to prevent future misunderstanding 


and to insure economic and political order 
throughout the Far East. Both Russia and 
Japan declare that nothing in the treaty is 
adverse to American interests. It is wholly 
creditable to the Japanese that they are push- 
ing their commerce with the utmost energy 
throughout all the regions touched by Pacific 
waters. They have a monopoly of the carry- 
ing trade, and this has given them a new 
foothold in the Philippines. What we gain 
by our tariff arrangements is now offset by 
the shipping discriminations that the Japa- 
nese are able to secure for their own traders. 
Having acquired the Philippines, it is not 
creditable that we do not trade with those 
islands under the American flag. An at- 
tempt is to. be made at Washington to pass 
the Philippine bill (which has been lying 
dormant since the Senate amendments were 
rejected by the House) before the end of the 
session. It is a disadvantage that the Demo- 
crats do not know their own minds regarding 
our policy and position in the Pacific. In 
the debate on the Naval bill last. month, 
Japan’s ambitions were openly treated as a 
menace. For our part, we favor a large 
navy and perpetual friendship with Japan. 

















RECORD OF EVENTS IN THE WAR 


(From June 21 to July 19, 1916) 


The Last Part of June 


June 21.—The United States informs Austria- 
Hungary that evidence in its possession justifies 
the belief that the attack on the American steamer 
Petrolite, in the Mediterranean, was a deliberate 
insult to the flag of the United States by the 
submarine commander, and requests that an 
apology be made. 


June 22.—The Greek Government accedes to 
the demands of the Entente Powers, including 
complete demobilization of the army, the forma- 
tion of a new cabinet without political color, 
and the dissolution of the Chamber with the sub- 
sequent holding of new elections. 

Reports are received in London of a serious 
uprising against Turkish rule in Arabia, the out- 
come of the Pan-Arab movement; Mecca, the 
holy city, and Jeddah, the chief seaport, pro- 
claim their independence. 


June 23—The Skouloudis ministry in Greece 
resigns, and former Premier Alexander Zaimis 
(said to be more favorable to the Entente Pow- 
ers) is invited by the King to form a cabinet. 

The official Russian statement declares that in 
three weeks’ operations General Brusilof’s 
armies in the south took 199,354 prisoners. 

The whole of the Austrian crownland of Bu- 
kowina comes under the control of the Russians, 
as the Austrian army retreats into the foothills 
of the Carpathians. 

In the attack on Verdun, the Germans win the 
Thiaumont field work, making the greatest gain 
since the capture of Fort Vaux on June 6. 


June 25.—The British begin a violent and in- 
tense artillery bombardment of the German posi- 
tions along the whole British front. 

An Italian auxiliary cruiser and a French tor- 
pedo boat are torpedoed in the Strait of Otranto. 

It is officially stated that the number of pris- 
oners heJd for connection with the Irish rebellion 
is 1619; 161 others were convicted, and 1171 
released. 


June 27.—Reports from the Russian war zone 
indicate that the Germans have extended their 
lines southward, reinforcing the Austrians and 
checking the Russians in the Kovel district. 

Belgian troops invading German East Africa 
reach the shore of Lake Victoria Nyanza. 


June 28.—Dr. Karl Liebknecht, the German 
socialist leader, is sentenced to thirty months’ 
imprisonment for peace activities which were 
adjudged to constitute attempted treason. 


_ June 29.—Sir Roger Casement, the Irish leader, 
is convicted of high treason by a London jury 
and sentenced to be hanged. 


June 30.—The French recapture the Thiaumont 
field work northeast of Verdun. 

The Russian Duma. passes a bill permanently 
prohibiting the sale of drink (excepting light 
wines) containing more than 114 per cent of 
alcohol; the measure must pass the upper house. 


The First Week of July 


July 1—A great Allied offensive against the 
Germans in France is launched by the British 
and French where their lines meet at the River 
Somme, on a front of about twenty miles; the 
attack was preceded by four days of artillery 
bombardment which destroyed barb-wire entan- 
glements and the first and second lines of Ger- 
man trenches. 

It is estimated that the Italian offensive 
against Austria has recaptured a third of the 
territory lost during the Austrian offensive of 
May 13 to June 16. 

The Russians take Kolomea, an 
center in eastern Galicia. 


July 3.—Both French and British reports ir- 
dicate slow but steady progress of their offensive 
movement in the region of the Somme River; 
the French make greater gains, having’ advanced 
at one point nearly six miles toward Peronne. 

The blockade of Greece by the Allies, which 
caused Greece to accede to demands, is officially 
raised. : 

The Royal Commission which investigated the 
Irish rebellion criticizes conditions of lawlessness 
that had been permitted to exist, resulting in 
a widespread belief that no repressive measures 
against sedition would be undertaken by the gov- 
ernment; former Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
Augustine Birrell, is held primarily responsible. 

An imperial ukase suspends sittings of the 
Russian Duma until November 14. 


important 


July 4—The Germans again capture Thiau- 
mont, one of three great field works comprising 
the fortifications of Verdun to the northeast. 


July 5—An official Turkish statement an- 
nounces the recapture from the Russians of 
Kermanshah, an important military and com- 
mercial point in Persia. 


July 6—The details of Lloyd George’s scheme 
for provisional Home Rule for Ireland are made 
public, involving the exclusion of the six Ulster 
counties and the creation of an Irish parlia- 
ment. 

David Lloyd George is appointed Secretary for 
War in Great Britain. 


July 6-7.—After several days of comparative 
quiet, the British resume their offensive north of 
the Somme and gain 3000 yards of German 
trenches. 


July 7.—Official information regarding British 
munitions supply shows that there are 3,500,000 
workers, including 666,000 women, engaged in war 
industries, and that there are 4000 controlled 
firms producing war munitions. 


July 8—The Russian offensive against the Ger= 
mans and Austrians grows in power and scope; 
the immediate object is Kovel, an important 


railway center. i 


July 9—A great German commercial submag- 
ine, the Deutschland, arrives at Baltimore after 
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July 11.—The Germans - renew their 
efforts to take Verdun, and gain ground 
east of the Meuse. 

July 13.—Viscount Mersey, arbitrator 
in the case of the cargo of the Wilhel- 
mina (an American vessel seized by the 
British in February, 1915), awards ap- 
proximately $390,000 to the owners. 


July 14.—The British renew their at- 
tack on the second line of German 
trenches north of the Somme, breaking 
through on a four-mile front; the attack 
as before is preceded by several days’ 
violent artillery bombardment. 

July 15.—The British declare that the 
offensive against the Germans has re- 
sulted in the capture of 10,000 prisoners. 

July. 17—The Russian official report 
states that 13,000 prisoners were taken 
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THE GERMAN COMMERCIAL SUBMARINE “DEUTSCHLAND,” AT 
BALTIMORE, AFTER ITS TRANSATLANTIC VOYAGE 


a transatlantic trip, during which she submerged 
only to pass Allied warships and other craft; 
the vessel carries 750 tons of chemicals and dye- 
stuffs, and will attempt to return with a cargo 
of rubber and nickel. 

Edwin Samuel Montagu (Financial Secretary 
of the Treasury) is appointed Minister of Muni- 
tions in Great Britain. 


July 10—A “food kitchen” is. opened in a 
lower-class residential section of Berlin, where it 
is expected that 30,000 persons will be supplied 
daily with cooked food at low rates. 


in Volhynia on the previous day; the 
Germans admit a retirement across the 
Lipa River. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer states 
that the war cost to Great Britain has 
creased to $30,000,000 a day. 

July 18—The British Government places 
eighty-two American firms and individuals in 
the class with which residents of the United 
Kingdom are forbidden to trade, under the 
Trading with the Enemy Act. 

In an-effort to arrest the British advance, the 
Germans launch an imposing counter-attack in 
the Somme region. 

July 19—The British recover most of the 
ground lost to the Germans in their counter- 
offensive. 





RECORD OF OTHER EVENTS 


(From June 21 to July 19, 1916) 


PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS 


June 21.—The House amends the Army appro- 
priation bill, increasing the provision for aero- 
nautics by $2,000,000. 

_July 22.—The House passes the Fortifications 
bill, carrying $34,300,000, doubling the appropria- 
tions of last year. 

June 23.—The House, by vote of 332 to 2, 
adopts a resolution authorizing the’ President to 
draft the State militia into the Federal service. 


June 26.—The Senate approves the House reso- 
lution providing for the merger of the National 
Guard with the regular army for service in 
Mexico and along the border, but rejects the 
provision for payment of dependents of militia- 
men. . . . The House passes without roll-call 
the Army appropriation bill, carrying a total of 
$182,000,000 or $25,000,000 more than when re- 
ported from committee. 


June 27.—The Senate adopts the Pension ap- 
propriation bill ($158,065,000) and the Sundry 
Civil appropriation bill ($128,000,000), and 
agrees to the Conference Report on the measure 
authorizing the expenditure of $75,000,000 for 
good roads during the period of five years. 

June 29.—The Senate passes the  Post-Office 
appropriation bill ($322,000,000). 


June 30.—The Senate passes the Fortifications 
appropriation bill. 

July 1—In the Senate, the Naval bill is re- 
ported from committee, calling for the~ laying- 
down of ten battleships and six battle-cruisers 
within three years. ... . The House’ passes a 
special measure appropriating $2,000,000, to pay 
$50 monthly to dependent families of National 
Guard members ‘who are without means of sup- 
port. ss In the House, the Ways and Means 
Committee introduces a special revenue bill de- 
signed to meet the extraordinary appropriations 
of the present session; income-tax rates are ma- 
terially increased, and an inheritance tax and a 
tax on the manufacture of munitions are created ; 
the measure also provides for a.tariff commis- 
sion, increased duties on dyestuffs, and “anti- 
dumping” legislation. 

July 3.—In the Senate the Army appropriation 
bill is reported from committee, carrying the 
unprecedented total of $330,598,000, being an in- 
crease of $148,000,000 over the measure as it 
passed the House. 


July 6—The House begins debate upon the 
new Revenue bill, and agrees to vote on the 
measure July 10; the Democratic leader, Mr. 
Kitchin, of North Carolina, makes a plea for 


Republican support. 














RECORD OF OTHER 


July 8—The Senate Democrats, in caucus, 
amend the Administration’s Shipping bill and 
agree to press the measure for passage; the 
umendments exclude the purchase of vessels 
owned in European countries now at war, those 
already engaged in American trade, and ships 
below 75 per cent of their original efficiency. 

July 10—The House passes the Administra- 
tion’s special Revenue bill by vote of 240 to 140; 
40 Republicans vote for the measure. 

July 11-12—The Senate and House agree to 
the conference report on the Rivers and Har- 
bors bill, appropriating $42,000,000. 

July 13—The Senate begins discussion of the 
Naval appropriation bill; Mr. Swanson (Dem., 
Va.), and Mr, Lodge (Rep., Mass.), speak at 
length in favor of the measure. ' 

July 18—The Senate approves the enlarged 
construction program recommended by the Naval 
Committee and understood to bear the endorse- 
ment of President Wilson and Secretary Daniels. 

July 19.—The Senate, by vote of 51 to 17, re- 
tains in the Naval bill the provision for a Gov- 
ernment armor-plate plant. 


AMERICAN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 

June 24.—Judge Hand, in the Federal District 
Court at New York, orders the dissolution of the 
Corn Products Refining Company, as an illegal 
trust operating in restraint of trade. 

June 26.—The Progressive National Committee, 
meeting at Chicago, accepts the declination of 
Theodore Roosevelt and adopts his recommenda: 
tion that the Progressive Party endorse Charles 
E. Hughes, Republican candidate for President. 

June 27.—William R. Willcox, of New York, 
is elected Chairman of the Republican National 
Committee, to manage the Presidential campaign 
for Charles E. Hughes. 

June 28.—Charles E. Hughes, Republican nom- 
inee for President, and ex-President Theodore 
Roosevelt confer at New York regarding cam- 
paign issues and plans. 

July 1—A statement from the Secretary of 
the Treasury at the close of the Government’s 
fiscal year indicates a surplus of receipts over 
expenditures of $78,737,810, compared with a 
deficit for the fiscal year 1915; the corporation 
and income-tax produced $124,867,430, 50 per 
cent. more than the previous year. 

July 3—The President signs the measure 
passed by Congress providing -for the incorpora- 
tion of the militia into the regular army. 

July 6—Thomas Mott Osborne is reappointed 
Warden of Sing Sing Prison, following the com- 
plete failure of charges brought against him. 

July 10.—The personnel of the Republican 
Campaign Committee is announced, made up of 
eleven Republicans and six Progressives. 

July 11.—President Wilson signs the bill au- 
thorizing the expenditure of $85,000,000 within 
five years for rural roads, 

July’ 14—The President nominates Federal 
Judge John Hessin Clarke, of Ohio, to be Asso- 
ciate Justice of the United States Supreme Court. 

July 15.—Representative James Hay, of Vir- 
ginia, chairman of the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee, is nominated by the President as a Judge 
of the United States Court of Claims. 

July 17—The Rural Credits bill is signed by 
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GEN. TASKER H. BLISS, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF 
OF THE UNITED STATES ARMY 


(Who went to the border last month to solve extra- 
ordinary problems resulting from the concentration of 
90,000 militiamen in addition to perhaps 30,000 mem- 
bers of the regular army) 


the President, creating twelve land-loan banks 
under the direction of a federal board. 

July 18—Abram I. Elkus, the New York law- 
yer, is nominated by the President as Ambassador 
to Turkey, succeeding Henry Morgenthau. 


THE AMERICAN EXPEDITION IN MEXICO 

June 21.—The threat of Carranza—that Amer- 
ican troops would be fired upon if they move 
east, west, or south—is carried out; at Carrizal 
a scouting force of less than 100 troopers of the 
Tenth Cavalry (colored) is attacked by a large 
Carranza force; Captain Boyd and Lieutenant 
Adair and a score of troopers are killed, and 
twenty-two are taken prisoners; the Mexican 
casualties include General Gomez, the com- 
mander. : 

June 22.—Secretary of State Lansing sends an 
identic note to the diplomatic representatives of 
South and Central American republics, stating 
that the United States has had for its object not 
intervention in Mexican affairs but defense of 
American territory. The Navy Depart- 
ment is informed of an attack made upon a small 
boat from the U. S. S. Annapolis on June 18 at 
Mazatlan; landing to assist American refugees, 
two officers are arrested and the sailors in the 
boat fired upon; later the officers are released. 

June 24—The Mexican representative at 
Washington officially informs the United States 
that’ Chief Executive Carranza gave orders to 
his military commander not to permit American 
forces to advance further south or to move east 
or west, that these orders were brought to the 
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PAOLO BOSELLI, THE NEW PREMIER OF ITALY 


(The dean of the Italian Parliament, in his eightieth 
year, was called to head a coalition ministry on June 19) 


attention of General Pershing, that an American 
force moved eastward, and that it was engaged 
by Mexican troops at Carrizal. 

June 25.—Secretary of State Lansing informs 
the Mexican Government that its communication 
of June 24 “is a formal avowal of deliberately 
hostile action”; he demands the release of pris- 
oners taken, and asks for a statement of the 
course of action which the Mexican government 
has determined upon. . . . General Trevino, 
chief of the armies of northern Mexico, issues 
a call for volunteers to repel an American in- 
vasion. . . . The War Department orders 
that the militia organizations be dispatched to the 
border immediately without further concentration 
or training in mobilization camps. 

June 27.—Mexican bandits cross the border at 
Hachita, N. M., and murder an American ranch- 
man and his wife. 

June 28.—General Carranza orders the release 
of the United States soldiers made prisoners dur- 
ing the Carrizal engagement. 

June 30.—The first of the National Guard or- 
ganizations—a battalion of Utah artillery— 
reaches the border. : 

July 3.—It is learned that the American forces 
in Mexico have been further withdrawn, .so that 
the most southern position is at El Valle, 150 
miles south of the border. 


July 4—The Carranza government in Mex- 
ico informs the United States that it is willing 
to consider, in a spirit of concord, remedies which 
should be applied to the present situation; it 
suggests an acceptance of Latin-American offers 
of mediation. 

July 5—A large band of Villa followers de- 


feats and practically destroys a Carranza force 
at Carralitos, Chihuahua. ; 


July 6—The Secretary of War authorizes the 
discharge, upon request, of militiamen with de- 
pendent families. 

July 7.—Secretary Lansing assures the Mexi- 
can government that the United States is pre- 
pared immediately to exchange views as to a 
practical plan to remove finally the conditions 
which have been the source of controversy. 

July 10.—Acting Secretary of State Polk and 
the Carranza diplomatic representative at Wash- 
ington, Eliseo Arredondo, begin a series of in- 
formal conferences at Washington in an endeavor 
to adjust the differences between the two govern- 
ments by the creation of a joint commission. .. . 
It is estimated that in three weeks 60,000 militia- 
men from all parts of the country have been 
brought to the Mexican border. 


FOREIGN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 

June 27.—The Duke of Devonshire is appointed 
Governor-General of Canada, succeeding the 
Duke of Connaught. 

July 9—The Panama election results in the 
choice of Ramon M. Valdes, the followers of 
Rodolfo Chiari refusing to vote because of al- 
leged frauds. 

July 13.—Martial law is declared throughout 
Spain, on account of the strike of railway em- 
ployees. 

















THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, NEW GOVERNOR- 


GENERAL OF CANADA 


(The successor of the Duke of Connaught is one of 
the great land-owners of England. Before his succes- 
sion to the peerage, in 1908, he served as Member of 
Parliament and as Financial Secretary to the Treasury) 
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RECORD OF OTHER EVENTS 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

July 1—An engagement occurs in the interior 
of Santo Domingo between revolutionists and 
United States marines; one American and twenty- 
seven Dominicans are killed. 

July 5.—Rear-Admiral Caperton reports that 
an agreement has been reached with Santo Do- 
minican revolutionists supporting General Arias, 
providing for disarmament and further discus- 
sion of domestic affairs. 

July 6.—A political convention between Russia 
and Japan is signed at Petrograd, the avowed 
object being the maintenance of peace in the Far 
East. 

July 10—It is reported that a secret agree- 
ment has been reached between Peru and Vene- 
zuela to seize large tracts of lands involved in 
long-standing boundary disputes with Colombia 
and Ecuador. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH 

June 24—An Argentine aeronaut, Bradley 
Zuloaga, crosses the Andes Mountains in a bal- 
loon, from Chile to Argentina. 

July 1—The New York Sun is purchased by 
Frank A. Munsey, who will merge the Press with 
it, the Sun thus obtaining an Associated Press 
franchise. 

July 5—An epidemic of infantile paralysis in 
New York City, already resulting in 134 deaths 
and threatening to get entirely beyond control, 
causes the Health Department to employ stringent 
emergency measures and nearby communities to 
adopt precautionary quarantine restrictions. 

July 7.—Dr. Robert J. Aley, president of the 
University of Maine, is elected president of the 
National Education Association at the convention 
in New York City. ... . The Government’s 
crop report indicates harvests better than the 
average but below last year’s records. 

July 12.—Sir Ernest Shackleton sails from 
Punta Arenas, Argentine, with an expedition to 
rescue twenty-two of his companions abandoned 
on Elephant Island in the Antarctic. 

July 16.—Heavy rainfall causes serious floods 
in North Carolina and surrounding States, -with 
great damage to property and crops and the loss 
of fifty lives. 

July 17.—As the total of deaths from infantile 
paralysis in. New York City reaches 400, a 
marked falling-off in the number of new cases 
is noticed for the first time. 


OBITUARY 

June 20.—Edward S. Ellis, noted as a writer 
of stories for boys, 76. 

June 21.—Capt. Frank Holcomb Mason, for 
many .years a distinguished member of the 
American consular: service, 76, 

June 22.—Robert F. Hoxie, professor of po- 
litical economy at the University of Chicago, 48. 

June 27.—George A. Knight, a prominent San 
Francisco attorney and Republican leader, 65. 

June 29.—Linn Boyd Porter (“Albert Ross”), 
the author, 65. 

July 3.—Mrs. Hetty Green, the noted woman 
financier, 81. 

July 5.—James Graham Cannon, a prominent 
New York bank president and authority on 
clearing-houses, 58. 
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DR. ELIE METCHNIKOFF, BACTERIOLOGIST 


(Of Russian birth and education, Professor Metchni- 
koff won fame in Paris where he was called in 1888 to 
the Pasteur Institute, of which he later became director. 
In 1908 he was awarded the Nobel Prize for medicine. 
During recent years Metchnikoff devoted his researches 
to the prolongation of human life. 1 of his ancestors 
died young, but he had passed seventy-two when he 
died last month) 


July 7.—Joseph Ramsey, Jr., ex-president of 
the Wabash Railroad, 66. . . . Howard P. 
Taylor, formerly widely known as dramatist and 
playwright, 78. 

July 9—James A. Blanchard, former Justice 
of the Supreme Court of New York, 71. 

July 10—Emory McClintock, a distinguished 
New York insurance actuary, 75. 

July 11—Sir William Wallace, for many years 
administrator of British interests in Nigeria, 59. 

July 12—Dr. Arthur Cleveland Cotton, a dis- 
tinguished Chicago specialist in children’s dis- 
eases, 69. 

July 13—Horace Davis,. former president of 
the University of California and former member 
of Congress, 86. . . . Dr. Adam Cardenas, 
ex-President of Nicaragua. 

July 15—Prof. Elie Metchnikoff, the famous 
bacteriologist, former head of Pasteur Institute 
of Paris, 72._. . . Hunter Holmes Moss, Rep- 
resentative in Congress from West Virginia, 42. 

July 16—Norman W. Harris, the Chicago 
banker and philanthropist, 69. . . . Rear-Adm. 
Charles H. Eldredge, U. S. N., retired, 75. 

July 17.—John Glendenning, the English actor, 
well known on the American stage, 58. 


.s*July 18—James H. Moore, the Chicago lawyer 


and capitalist, promoter of many large indus- 
trial corporations, 64. 












CARTOON COMMENTS ON 
CURRENT EVENTS 


“ Come Now! Youve 

COT To‘TAKE IT S00NER 

OR LATER AND You ae 
MIGHT AS WELL TAKE It Now 






























© 1916, by John T. McCutcheon IT’S FOR HIS OWN GOOD 
From the Tribune (Chicago) 





ACIFICATION for Mexico, if applied American civilization has followed the flag 

by Uncle Sam, would undoubtedly re- in other parts of the world. It is possible, 

sult beneficially for that country, just as however, that Mexico might be skeptical of 
this at first. 












I TOLD You He 
WAS A ROBBER,A 
CHEAT AND A LIAR, 
But Since I Gor vo 
Kwow HIM BETTER 
HE AIN'T $O BAD 
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THE SWELLING IS GOING DOWN WITHOUT EVEN UNDOING HIS DEVILTRY 
AN OPERATION From the Tribune (South Bend) From the Pioneer Press (St. Paul) 
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“CONSIDER MY SIDE, SENOR SAM” 
From the News (Newark) 





THE PASSING OF crisIs No. 140 
Uncre Sam: “I’m through talking. Do what I say 





or we fight.” 
Carranza: ‘“‘What! Do you really mean that?” 
Uncte Sam: ‘Yes; I mean it.” 


Carranza: “Oh, very well. I give up.” 
From the Post (Chicago) 





























© 1916, by the Philadelphia Inquirer Co. 








ees. 29 ANOTEER BOUND SITTING ON THE LID, “HONEST TER GOODNESS” 
From the Star (St. Louis) From the Inquirer (Philadelphia) 
PRESIDENTIAL DILEMMAS | 
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ee a de Fincto govertimetit for’a tong time?” 





(Mr. McCutcheon, in this cartoon, cleverly epitomizes 
the Presidential dilemmas of the Mexican question) 


From the Tribune (Chicago) 
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TWO PATRIOTIC AMERICANS 
From the World © (New York) 


The recent National Guard mobilization 
supplied the cartoonists with plenty of ob- 
ject-lessons with which to point their daily 
preachments on preparedness. It. was a 
revelation of the American failure to be 
ready at a given moment to meet the nation’s 
demands in equipment. .But Kirby, of the 
New York World, found in the situation at 
least one inspiring element—the widespread 
disposition of employers to do their share for 









BULLETIN 


AFTER THREE WEEKS 
ANDA DAY THE UNITED 
STATES HAS SUCCEEDED 
IN GETTING 43,000 
OUT OF A POSSIBLE 
130,000 MILITIA TO 
THE BORDER 


thay Son. Word. 
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SOME SYSTEM! “DO YOU CALL THAT PREPARED- 
NESS?” 
From the Times-Picayune (New Orleans) 





MAW !!= WHERES MY ARMY CLOTHES 

AND MY CAMP KIT! - BLANKETY” 
“BLANK!!! == You NEVER. CAN 
FIND ANYTHING. IN 
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HOME, SWEET HOME! 
From the Central Press (Cleveland) 





the country by keeping employees who were 
Guardsmen on full pay during absence on 
duty, and holding their jobs open pending 
their return. 





BuLLeTIN —| | 
CALL FINDS WAR DEPT UNPREPARED| 


LACK OF EQUIPMENT HAMPERS 
NATIONAL GUARD 


RD l 
CAVALRY AND ARTILLERY AWAITING | | 





HORSES. 


LACK OF MACHINE CUNS AND 
AEROPLANES 


SHORTAGE OF SLEEPING 
CARS DELAYS TROOPS 
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NO UNIFORMS FOR 
RECRUITS. 
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“HOW GRATIFYING!” 
From the Eagle (Brooklyn) 
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CHALLENGED A WATER HAUL 
From the Tribune (South Bend) From the News (Dayton) 















' enue CREAT SCOT! The GTRcT APRUCATION OF THE 
WIMMEL. THE STRICT cn 


Ge THE RULES OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 
MAKE (T ALMOST IMPOSSIBLE FOR US 
To USE OUR SUBMARINES Errectweyr 


‘10 APPROACH ENEMY MERCHANT SHIPS, 
FoR THE PURPOSE OF WISITING AND 
SEARCHING THEM. 

















The Germans Find It a Great Handicap in Their Sub- And Now the Entente Allies Find It a Great Handicap 
marine Warfare in Their Operations Against German Commerce 
WHEN INTERNATIONAL LAW IS IRKSOME TO COMBATANTS 
From the Tribune (Chicago) 
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NO FAVORITES ! UP AGAINST ANOTHER HARD ONE 
From the World (New York) From the Dispatch (Columbus) 
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YOU CAN LEAD A MOOSE TO WATER, BUT YOU 
CAN’T MAKE HIM DRINK 
From the Tribune (Sioux City) 


The cartoons on this page suggest the pre- 
dicament of the Progressive. party and its 
erstwhile leaders resulting from Colonel 
Roosevelt’s decision to support the Republi- 
can ticket this year, Whether the Moose 
vote can be “delivered” in November has 
been a much-debated question ever since the 
Colonel’s intentions were declared in his tele- 
gram to the Progressive National Committee. 
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THE PRODIGAL’ RETURNS, BRINGING HIS OWN 
FATTED CALF 
From the World-Herald (Omaha) 





WHAT ARE T, R. AND HUGHES WISHING? 
From the News (Detroit) 
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UP IN THE AIR 
From the Ohio State Journal (Columbus) 


GETTING RID OF THE MOOSE 
From the Dispatch (Columbus) 
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CARTOON COMMENTS ON CURRENT EVENTS 


AT VERDUN 


German Orricer: ‘‘My men; the enemy have not 
yet been able to understand our Chancellor’s peace 
terms. We shall have to speak a little more strongly 
with them.” 


From the Lustige Blitter © (Berlin) 

The great struggle at Verdun has been 
reflected in numerous cartoons from the bel- 
ligerent countries, those in the German 
papers maintaining a show of confidence, 
while the Allies picture the futility of the 
continued attempt. Austrian cartoons quite 
often strike a peace note. 


SOUR GRAPES 
Tue German Fox: “I don’t want Verdun, any- 
how! From L’Asino (Rome) 


DURING A LULL IN THE FIGHTING 
Peace Ancet: “Wait, Mars, I’ll capture you yet.” 
Mars: “Go ’way, do leave me in peace.” 
From Die Muskete (Vienna) 


THE CHESS GAME AT VERDUN 
From Kikeriki (Vienna) 


THE MAD GERMAN BULL HAS BEEN KNOCKING 
HIS HEAD AGAINST THE IRON DOOR THESE MANY 
MONTHS { 
From Hindi Punch (Bombay) 














HON. JOHN H. CLARKE, OF OHIO, ASSO- 
CIATE JUSTICE OF THE UNITED 
STATES SUPREME COURT 


HE successor to Justice Hughes, who 

resigned his place on the bench when 
nominated for the Presidency, will be Judge 
John H. Clarke, of Ohio, who two years ago 
became Federal District Judge for the Cleve- 
land district. Judge Clarke was born at 
Lisbon, O., in 1857. He was graduated at 
Western Reserve University in 1877, and in 
the following year was admitted to the bar. 
From that time until he was appointed Dis- 
trict Judge in 1914 he continuously prac- 
tised law before the Ohio courts, in the 
earlier years at Youngstown, and after 1897 
at Cleveland. Although for some years gen- 
eral counsel of the Nickel Plate Railroad, 
Judge Clarke favored the radical policies ad- 
vocated by the late Mayor Tom Johnson of 
Cleveland, who supported Clarke’s candidacy 
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for the United States Senate against the late 
Mark Hanna. Judge Clarke has always 
been a Democrat in politics. His appoint- 
ment to the Supreme Court bench, follow- 
ing the resignation of Mr. Hughes, leaves 
the State of New York without representa- 
tion in the court. A majority of the judges 
are still Republican. As Federal District 
Judge at Cleveland, Judge Clarke dispensed 
with much red-tape and shortened court pro- 
cedure by the application of time-saving de- 
vices. His court became famous for the 
ceremony with which he invested the nat- 
uralization of aliens. Each month he held 
a reception in his court-room for the newly 
made citizens, giving a program of music 
and speeches. Like Associate Justice Mc- 
Reynolds, Justice Clarke is a bachelor. 














THE NATIONAL GUARD 


ITS STATUS AND ITS 


DEFECTS 





Dick bill of 1903? 


HAT is the present status of the National Guardsmen as a result of the new 
military law of June 3, 1916, as compared with their previous status under the 
What changes have been made by the new law, and how do 
they affect the Federal relations of the citizen soldiers of the separate States? What 
are the obligations of the State military forces to the nation? What are the defects 
of the National Guard system as a whole and the remedies therefor, and what is 
there in the charges of inefficiency arising in the course of the recent mobilization? 


These questions have interested not only the Guardsmen themselves, but also 
their families and friends, as well as prospective volunteers for enlistment and the public 
generally. In view of a considerable amount of confusion and ignorance on the whole 
National Guard subject along the lines mentioned, the following article, by one 
in full possession of the facts, attempts to explain some of the points in question. 











RIOR to 1903 there existed, in the vari- 

ious States, and as a part of the military 
system of the United States, a loosely con- 
trolled force variously known as “the Na- 
tional Guard,” “the State militia,” or more 
properly as “the organized militia.” Mem- 
bership in this organization was voluntary 
and without pay. The men were bound only 
by the terms of a rather lax enlistment period 
of three years. Each State controlled its 
own forces and governed them in accordance 
with the provisions of its own Constitution. 


EFFECT OF THE DICK BILL OF 1903 


In 1903 came Federal supervision and 
oversight through the agency of the Dick bill 
passed by Congress. This Dick bill, intended 
to increase the efficiency of the militia, pro- 
vided among other things for an expenditure 
of $2,000,000 yearly for arms and equip- 
ment, and $2,000,000 yearly for the ad- 
vancement of small-arms (rifle and pistol) 
target practise. While the National De- 
fense Act of June 3, 1916, is a distinct ad- 
vance from the scheme as laid down under 
the Dick bill, it carries along some of the 
defects of that measure and helps to per- 
petuate the faulty National Guard system. 

Under both laws, tactical divisions—that 
is, complete military groups containing the 
proper proportion of infantry, cavalry, field 
artillery, and other units—were to be re- 
cruited according to population. ‘This plan, 
under the old law, gave a total of 125,000 


organized militia for the whole United 
States. The new law provides for a gradual 
increase from an immediate strength of 200 
men for each Senator and Representative in 
Congress to a strength of 800 men for each 
Senator and Representative—a total of 
400,000—this increase to be accomplished in 
five years. 


THE NEW LAW OF JUNE, 1916 


Under the old law the organized militia 
of the different States was “requested” to 
adopt the physical standards of the United 
States Army, and was allowed great latitude 
in the matter of discipline and drill, whereas 
the National Guard is now required to con- 
form to the standards of the Regular Army 
in physical qualifications and _ discipline, 
which includes training and drill. If the 
men are found physically unfit they are not 
allowed to continue in a position which in 
time of war they would not be able satisfac- 
torily to occupy. 

They are also required to observe more 
carefully their obligations to the Govern- 
ment, and the general progress of each 
organization is continually kept in evidence 
by means of a careful and thorough system 
of reports and records which supplement the 
annual inspection. The old requirement of 
twenty-four (one and one-half hours each) 
drills during the year, with field training in 
camp for one week, has been increased to 
forty-eight of these 14-hour drills, with an 
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additional field-service training of fifteen days. 
While the increased benefit of double the 
amount of time spent in training is readily 
apparent, the increase of the field-service 
period was perhaps the most important fea- 
ture of this change, as rifle and pistol target 
practise occur during the field-service period. 
Under the old law the time was so short that 
the entire year’s training in this important 
branch of the work was usually confined to 
from one to two days, and every man was 
pushed rather than guided through the 
course of instruction. With the additional 
time now allowed, careful target practise is 
not only more possible, but more probable. 


CHANGES IN ENLISTMENT CONDITIONS 


In line with the doubling of the number 
of hours of instruction and the attempt to 
increase efficiency, the enlistment period 
has been increased from three years to six 
years. Three years of this “shall be in an 
active organization,” and the remaining 
three years “in the National Guard reserve.” 

The qualifications for enlistment have also 
been made to conform to those of the Regu- 
lar Army. The method of choosing officers 
is much improved, as they are now appointed 
not only from officers and members of the 
National Guard, but from “officers, active 
or retired, and former officers of the United 
States Army, Navy and Marine Corps; grad- 
vates of the United States Military and 
Naval Academies, and graduates of schools, 
colleges, and universities where military sci- 
ence is taught under the supervision of of- 
ficers of the Regular Army.” 

Appointment is made after the applicants 
pass an examination as to their moral, physi- 
cal, and professional qualifications, before a 
board of three regular or Guard officers ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of War under rules 
and regulations established by the War De- 
partment. Officers may be removed for vari- 
ous military offenses, or by the recommenda- 
tion of a board of officers appointed to pass 
on their qualifications or moral character. 

Under the old law in the majority of 
States an officer was elected by the mem- 
bers of the organization with which he 
served. The legal and only method of de- 
priving an officer of his commission for negli- 
gence or inefficiency varied from almost an 
impossible task in some States to more rea- 
sonable rules in others, and almost always 
political influence was involved. ‘The evils 
of making the selection of an officer or his 
advancement dependent on the good will of 
the men under him.are obvious. Under such 


a system real discipline, either of the enlisted 
or commissioned personnel, was impossible. 


CHIEF FEATURES OF THE NEW LAW 


There are four features of the two laws 
mentioned in which the differences as be- 
tween the old and the new are of great con- 
sequence to the National Guard. First 
comes the matter of payment for the services 
of both officers and enlisted men. While this 
is not large in amount (being for each en- 
listed grade but twenty-five per cent. of the 
corresponding grade in the Regular Army, 
and from $200 to $500 yearly for the com- 
missioned grades), the effects of changing 
from no pay at all are important and far- 
reaching. Second, from a more or less 
heterogeneous organization—the logical re- 
sult of governing the militia by the various 
State constitutions—the requirements of the 
new law compel the adoption of the Regular 
Army organization throughout. In addi- 
tion to the benefits of this practical scheme 
of organization, a- very important result is 
the ease with which the National Guard can 
be merged into the Regular Army in time 
of war. Thirdly, the new bill has made pos- 
sible a general increase in efficiency. 

While, as before, the efficiency and also 
the amount of money to be allotted are de- 
termined as far as the records are concerned 
largely by the attendance and drills at one 
annual inspection, this annual inspection is 
now backed up by a competent system of 
weekly records and reports which the organ- 
ization commanders must furnish regularly. 
This prevents the possibility of a condition 
where organization commanders let things 
slide during the year, and then make des- 
perate efforts to assemble the largest possible 
number of men for the annual inspection re- 
gardless of their previous attendance or 
training. 


PAYING THE GUARDSMEN 


The effect of paying the National Guard 
members is a feature that deserves more de- 
tailed explanation. To begin with, it is 
wrong to .expect men continually to render 
efficient service without pay. Under the old 
law there was at the most no great sense of 
obligation, and, setting aside for the moment 
the fact that citizenship entails an obligation 
to the government, the majority of National 
Guardsmen undoubtedly felt that the obliga- 
tion was on the other side, that they were 
giving their services without pay to an un- 
grateful, parsimonious government, and that 


even the community in which they lived was 
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at times unappreciative and derisive. It is 
not strange that men were habitually absent 
from drills, that the government property 
entrusted to the militia was carelessly 
handled, and that discipline was conspicu- 
ously lax. 

Now, however, if an officer or man is 
absent from drills, he is liable to forfeit part 
of his pay. If he loses or injures Govern- 
ment property entrusted to his care, the 
money value is deducted from his pay. If 
he commits military offenses, a court-martial 
may assess against this same pay. One of the 
essentials of discipline is that prompt punish- 
ment should invariably follow the commis- 
sion of an offense. As some of the methods 
of punishment possible in the Regular Army 
—such as extra work or restriction to the 
limits of the garrison or barracks—are not 
applicable to the National Guard, this loss 
of pay is practically the only punishment pos- 
sible under the system. At any rate, it is a 
great advance from the old system, where 
practically no punishment for offenses or 
carelessness was possible and discipline was 
consequently lacking. 


THE PRESIDENT S POWER OVER THE 
NATIONAL GUARD 


Another essential difference as between the 
new law and the old is in the power given 
to the President to order the movements of 
the Guard. Under the old law this was 
limited to calling out the Guard to repel 
invasion, suppress insurrection and rebellion. 
The President could not order these troops 
beyond the territorial limits of continental 
United States. In order to be used in ag- 
gressive service outside the borders it was 
necessary that the individual volunteer for 
such service. The act of June 3 last, how- 
ever, provides that “when Congress shall 
have authorized the use of armed land forces 
. . . in excess of the Regular Army .. . 
the President may . . . draft into the mili- 
tary service all members of the National 
Guard. . . .” Nor are their services 
limited to any particular class of duty or to 
any particular territory. 

When so drafted, the status of the Guard 
becomes temporarily -that of the Volunteer 
Army and remains so until the President’s 
crder restores them to their previous status. 
The importance of this lies in the undivided 
control of the National Guard in time of 
war. It is automatically relieved of all alle- 
giance to State authority, and becomes sub- 
ject to the orders of the Federal Government 
alone. : 
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The oath taken by every militiaman under 
the old law was to his State alone. Now 
he swears allegiance “to the United States 
of America and to the State of . . .” and 
binds himself to obey “the orders of the 
President of the United States and of the 
Governor of the State of . . .” There 
can, however, be no conflict as between State 
and Federal authority, for while his oath 
binds the National Guardsman to serve both, 
he does not serve both at the same time, but 
either the one or the other. 


STATUS OF THE GUARDSMAN IN FEDERAL 
SERVICE 


Should he join prior to the calling out of 
the Guard by the President, his obligation 
is to the State and his status is that of a 
National Guardsman not in the active serv- 
ice of the United States. Upon the call 
of the President his status automatically 
changes, and his obligation is then not to the 
State, but to the Federal Government. He, 
in other words, becomes a National Guards- 
man in the active service of the United 
States, and as such he is subject to “such 
laws . . . as may be applicable to members 
of the (Regular and) Volunteer Army.” 

Inasmuch as the Dick bill distinctly pro- 
vided for their service outside the State, 
there is no injustice in mustering into the 
present National Guard the men who, it may 
be claimed, enlisted originally for State serv- 
ice only—unless the individual company 
commanders, through ignorance or deceit, 
withheld from the men information as to the 
provisions of the bill under which they were 
entering the service. It should also be added 
that every man, before entering the service, 
had the right to and should have investigated 
the provisions of the Dick bill and of his 
enlistment contract. 


DEFECTS OF THE NATIONAL GUARD SYSTEM 


In addition to the minor defects of the 
National: Guard system already noted, the 
short and wholly inadequate period of train- 
ing, even under the new law, should be 
pointed out. European recruits are not al- 
lowed to go to the front unless they have 
had a minimum of 1200 hours’ training. 
Compare this with our seventy-two hours of 
training per year. 

An evident source of danger is the evil of 
political interference. In no other phase of 
our national life does this manifest itself 
more than in the military service. This is 
a condition that the members of the ‘Na- 
tional Guard will more fully appreciate 
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after six months’ service under the Federal 
Government than they could ever learn in 
as many years of inactive service. The vast 
majority of National Guard officers appre- 
ciate this menace of political influence, and 
desire that the National Guard be complete- 
ly federalized—that is, taken entirely out of 
the control of State politics. 

Another serious defect which cannot be 
eliminated under the present system is the 
disinclination of the State authorities to deal 
with the National Guard from a standpoint 
of purely military efficiency. The National 
Guard organization is too apt to represent a 
certain number of votes rather than a certain 
number of future defenders. 


An inherent fault of the Guard system 
is that, like anything else short of universal 
training, it distributes the military burden 
unequally and results in sending from their 
occupations great numbers of men of affairs 
whose loss might well be expected to para- 
lyze at least temporarily the national indus- 
tries upon which the men at the front must 
depend for food, ammunition, and supplies 
of all kinds. It should also be pointed out 
that the plan of increasing the numbers of 
the Guard at a critical time from peace to 
war strength results in flooding the mili- 
tary organization with untrained men at 
a critical time, which creates a dangerous 
situation. 


DIFFICULTIES OF MOBILIZATION 


It is not fair to charge the National 
Guard, as it will exist, with the mistakes and 
defects of the Guard as it existed prior to the 
passage of the Act of June 3, 1916. A good 
deal of confusion has been aroused in the 
public mind owing to the unusual condition 
under which the new law is going into ef- 
fect. It is to be noted that, first, under its 
provisions, the Regular Army is just begin- 
ning a material increase in size and a mate- 
rial change in the composition of the units 
of its organization; second, the organized 
militia is being transformed into the Na- 
tional Guard. Both these changes are under 
the direct supervision of the War Depart- 
ment, a work which of itself is sufficient to 
occupy the attention of all directing officials 
of both the Army and organized militia. 
Third, the National Guard is being re- 
cruited to more than double its original 
strength, and is at the same time being mo- 
bilized. And fourth, the Guard is being 
concentrated at the Mexican border while 
all these changes are going on. 


DELAYS IN MOBILIZING 


There was a delay of from twenty to 
thirty days in mobilization. This was occa- 
sioned by a number of causes—namely, by 
the transfer of property to Federal cor‘trol, 
by the physical examination of all men, by 
the raising of units from peace to war 
strength, and so on. In other words, the 
delay was an incident of the radical change 
of status and of the expansion of the force, 
and was not due to inefficient mobilization. 
At no time in the history of the United 
States has the mobilization of the National 
Guard been attempted under such difficulties 
as-aictually existed at the present time. 


Nor must the individual Guardsman be 
condemned for inefficiency where matters 
have not gone smoothly. He deserves much 
credit for his well-nigh voluntary service. 
As the officers of the Federal Government 
come in closer contact with him and his kind, 
they see what enthusiastic, sincere, and valu- 
able service can be secured from these men 
if the situation is properly handled. -What- 
ever defects there may be in the militia are 
defects of the system and not of the indi- 
vidual members. 


LACK OF EQUIPMENT AND TRANSPORTATION 
DIFFICULTIES 


Much has been heard of the lack of equip- 
ment for the troops’ during recent weeks. 
The delay in securing this equipment was 
due to the fact that the enormous quantity 
of material constituting the reserve supply 
of arms and equipment necessary to increase 
the National Guard organizations from 
peace to war strength was held by the Fed- 
eral- Government in warehouses at a very 
few points, such as Philadelphia and St. 
Louis. This made the rapid distribution of 
these supplies to the places where needed al- 
most a physical impossibility. The only 
practical remedy for such a glaring defect— 
which would have been far more apparent 
had the recent mobilization occurred at a 
time of real national -peril—is to store the 
reserve supplies under government control 
in government warehouses in each State, so 
situated as to insure their rapid distribution 
to the mobilizing troops. 

Transportation conditions also presented 
various difficulties. A feature which led to 
disaster in one’State, and was a serious prob- 
lem in another, was the attempt to mobilize 
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from 15,000 to 20,000 men in one camp, 
with but one railroad as a means of commu- 
nication. For this one road to transport 
15,000 men to one spot, and also handle their 
equipment, baggage, and daily food supplies, 
was a transportation problem so enormous as 
to be fully appreciated only by an expert 
railroad man. 

The State and Federal Government were 
both equally at fault in not.choosing and 
approving a plan by which the mobilization 
could be accomplished in several camps of 
from 3000 to 5000 men each, and so situated 
that, while they would be in proximity to 
each other, they could also have the advan- 
tage of rapid mobilization and the conve- 
nience and comfort afforded by the use of 
separate lines of railroad communication. 


SHORTAGE OF FOOD 


The newspapers reported raids by hungry 
guardsmen on stores at various stopping 
places. The fact is that the War Depart- 
ment had started all the men out with ten 
days’ rations for a five days’ trip. If the 
food supplies ran short, it could have been 
due to nothing but the inexperience of those 
in charge in making their daily apportion- 
ments, or to the wasteful methods of the 
men themselves. As for the soldiers break- 
ing loose and indulging in depredations 
against private property, this was clearly a 
breach of discipline which can only be ex- 
plained on the ground of lack of training 
and experience in both officers and men. 

It is to be noted that, unfortunately, the 
political influence which has in past times 
played havoc with our military activities, has 
also been at work in the present mobilization. 
In the various State concentration camps are 
many units which the Government did not 
wish to call out, and has no use for at pres- 
ent, but which political influence succeeded 
in having ordered to State camps. Now 
these troops, both officers and men, are dis- 
appointed and angry because they have not 
been sent to the border; the politicians are 
pulling wires to have them sent there, but 
the Government really does not need them 
or want them, and meanwhile the families 
of many of the Guardsmen are actually 
suffering destitution. 


GREEN MEN AND GREEN ANIMALS 


What military efficiency the National 
Guard may have had was largely destroyed 
by the enormous influx of raw recruits inci- 
dent to the change from peace to war 
strength. The increase in the case of most 
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organizations was more than 100 per cent. 
And to complete the confusion at this criti- 
cal juncture, all that was necessary was the 
acquisition of a large number of green and 
untrained animals, for riding, draft, and 
pack purposes. (These had not been fur- 
nished before the mobilization call because 
of the great cost involved.) When the 
horses and mules finally arrived, they were 
in many cases handled by men equally green 
and untrained. The daily sights at any of 
the mobilization camps afforded glaring il- 
lustrations of the fallacy of raising an “army 
of a million men over-night.” 

Such conditions can only be remedied 
through an awakening of the American peo- 
ple to the serious handicaps forced on the 
military establishment by a lack of proper 
preparation. Far from making sport of the 
experiences of the Guardsmen who went 
light-heartedly' to the border, they should 
rather look on this as a narrow escape from 
a national calamity, and should seriously 
study the experiences of these men with a 
view to providing such a universal military 
training that a like dangerous condition can 
never again threaten the country. 


UNIVERSAL TRAINING AS A SOLUTION 


It is earnestly hoped that in time we shall 
all fully realize that the rushing off to a 
possible conflict of 100,000 or more civilians, 
dressed up as soldiers but totally incapable 
of properly defending themselves with the 
arms placed in their hands by the Federal 
Government, is nothing short of a criminal 
act. At the present time it would have re- 
sulted in the veritable sacrifice of 100,000 
or more courageous Americans had the crisis’ 
been such as to pit them against a well- 
trained, efficient, and aggressive foe. 

These loyal men will doubtless all return 
to their homes imbued with a keener appre- 
ciation of the many things a man must learn 
to be a soldier, as well as of the time neces- 
sary to acquire this training; also of the fact 
that military work is a life-study, like every 
other serious occupation—with this excep- 
tion, that while mistakes in the business 
world are usually expressed in dollars and 
cents, military mistakes are all too often ex- 
pressed in human lives. These men will un- 
doubtedly realize, as every thinking man 
must realize, that universal military train- 
ing, not compulsory service, is the only safe, 
efficient, fair-to-all method of putting our 
country in a position to preserve the right 
to live and work at peace with all the 
world. 
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A GENERAL VIEW OF THE CAMP OF THE FIFTH INFANTRY, MASS., VOLUNTEER MILITIA, AT EL PASO: 
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TROOPS CLEARING AWAY 
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GERMANY LOSES THE INITIA- 
TIVE—BRITAIN BEGINS 


By FRANK H. SIMONDS 


I. THE GREAT CHANGE 


HE last days of the second year of the 

world conflict saw a momentous change. 

For the first time the initiative on all 
fronts passed to the enemies of the Central 
Powers. In the East, the West, and the 
South, German and Austrian troops stood 
on the defensive, outnumbered and sensibly 
recoiling under furious assaults of Russian, 
Italian, British, and French troops. Even in 
the Balkans formidable Allied bombardments 
seemed to forecast an attack upon Bulgaria 
and Salonica. Nowhere save about Verdun, 
now without importance, did the Germans 
take the lead and here the results were im- 
material, as they were inconsiderable. 

Not less significant was the fact that at 
last the great British army showed itself 
ready for the operation which had long been 
expected of it and twice, at Neuve Chapelle 
and Loos, demanded of it in vain. ‘These 
lines are written too soon after the opening 
of the British attack to warrant any esti- 
mate of the fighting quality the new armies 
have displayed, but after nearly three weeks 
they are still going forward and the blunders 
of Loos and Neuve Chapelle have not been 
repeated. 

Looking backward we see now the whole 
great war drama unfolded in three acts: 
The German effort to dispose of France, 
which ended in the failure at the Marne and 
the stalemate in Flanders; the German ef- 
fort to dispose of Russia, which terminated 
in the Pinsk Marshes and terminated in 
failure ; the German effort to exhaust France, 
morally as well as physically, which came 
to naught in April, when the French were 
able to repulse the most desperate of the 
German assaults upon the Meuse lines and 
thereafter to hold them to a struggle with- 
out importance or issue. 

Three times Germany, surrounded by ene- 
mies richer in men, in money, in all ma- 
terial resources, and having absolute control 
of the sea, strove to break the circle of fire 
about her and dispose of one of her foes, 
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as Napoleon disposed of Austria at Auster- 
litz, Prussia at Jena, and Russia at Fried- 
land in the first and fortunate phase of his 
great career as Emperor. Three times she 
failed. Under her blows France and Rus- 
sia staggered, but did not fall. Meantime 
there was left to Britain the time to make 
her new armies, to arm her millions and put 
them on the firing-line. They are now there. 

Almost two years ago there was just such a 
chance for the Allies to seize the initiative as 
they have now taken. Defeated at the 
Marne, while her Austrian ally was routed 
at the San and the Bug, Germany seemed in 
a desperate posture. But only France of all 
the Allies had been even measurably ready, 
there were lacking to the British all troops 
save the few survivors of the first army, 
worn to tatters by Mons, Cambrai, the 
Aisne, and Ypres. France, having borne the 
brunt of the terrible first attack, was in no 
position to strike. 

So the moment passed and Germany go- 
ing east won her great campaign of last 
summer—won it on the battlefield, but lost 
the object, failed to dispose of Russia. Free 
again, Germany turned, first south to rescue 
Turkey and then west to deal with France. 
With Britain still unready France fought 
another Marne at the Meuse and held again. 
From February to July her gallant poilus 
clung to the hills of the Meuse above Ver- 
dun and beat off the most formidable and 
sustained attack this war has seen, and no 
other war suggests a parallel. 

It was always certain that Germany and 
Austria would ultimately have to stand on 
the defensive unless they disposed of at least 
one of all their foes before Britain was ready. 
It was always certain that they would ulti- 
mately lose the initiative unless, while they 
possessed it, they turned it into a decisive 
victory over Russia or France. And their 
failure has been absolute, because all their 
foes are now on foot, determined and power- 
ful. The last chance to win the war in the 
field ended for the Central Powers with 
the failure before Verdun. 
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It was the recognition of this fact that 
prompted the German proposals for peace 
two months ago. It was the realization of 
this fact that dictated the rejection of the 
proposals by the Allies. We are now enter- 
ing, have already entered, a new phase of the 
war—the fourth act as I reckon it, counting 
the Marne, the Russian campaign, and the 
Verdun operations as the other three. Ger- 
many has failed to conquer her foes; they 
are now sufficiently strong in men and muni- 
tions to undertake the conquest of Germany. 
For two years German preparation and ef- 
ficiency have overbalanced numbers, wealth, 
and sea-power, but there is no longer any 
advantage of preparation with her—rather 
it is with her foes. 


II. . THE CIVIL WAR PARALLEL 


Go back again to the Civil War. For 
two years the South kept the initiative. She 
struck at Antietam, at Gettysburg, at Shiloh. 
‘Three times, twice in the East and once in 
the West, she sought a decision. She failed, 
and with Gettysburg and the concomitant 
fall of Vicksburg she lost the initiative for- 
ever. Henceforth it became a question not 
of conquering the North, but of holding it 
off until the people of the North wearied of 
the sterile sacrifices and the terrible cost. 

It took nearly two years after Gettysburg 
to bring Appomattox. Grant’s great offen- 
sive, of which the North expected so much, 
led only to the drawn battles of the Wilder- 
ness and Spottsylvania and the shambles of 
Cold Harbor in 1864. Yet in this terrible 
campaign, counted as a failure at the mo- 
ment, Grant won the war. The South had 
neither the men nor the resources to re- 
place the losses. While the lines before 
Richmond still held, the Confederacy crum- 
bled to dust. 

Now this is in sum what the Allies ex- 
pect to happen in the case of Germany. They 
expect that the Germans and the Austrians 
will no longer be able to replace casualties as 
the British, the Russians, and the Italians 
patently can. Russia’s man supply is in- 
exhaustible; she has already proved this. 
Britain is only beginning to draw heavily on 
hers. Italy has made no draft to speak of. 


But France, like Germany and Austria, is. 


approaching, if she has not reached, that 
point where she can no longer send fresh 
men to the front to replace losses and each 
casualty therefore diminishes the total of 
men in the line. 

The Allies believe that the Germans and 
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Austrians are holding lines far too extended 
for their numbers. Lee did this at Rich- 
mond and lost his army. Napoleon did this 
in Eastern Germany in his last German cam- 
paign and suffered defeat, which turned out 
to be fatal. The Allies believe that by steady 
and concerted attacks upon all fronts they 
will presently wear the Germans and Aus- 
trians down to the point where they must 
shorten their lines or court disaster. But 
to shorten the lines is to confess defeat. 
To evacuate France or- Poland is to lose the 
war absolutely, because these are the prizes 
Germany holds against her lost colonies and 
ocean commerce. 

The Germans assert that they can hold 
their present lines indefinitely, that they can 
impose losses so great that the Allies will not 
be willing to pay the price. This was the 
argument of the South, proclaimed in the 
last newspaper printed in Richmond, which 
wet from the press fell into the hands of the 
victorious Northern troops that entered the 
town. The parallel may be wholly inexact; 
conceivably the Germans can hold. But this 
is the precise question that is now raised. 
This is the new issue. 

No one in France, Russia, or Britain ex- 
pects to reach the Rhine or the Oder this 
year. It is doubtful if there is any gen- 
eral hope in Allied capitals that Belgium 
can be liberated before snow flies. The Rus- 
sians do not expect to approach Cracow or 
Posen, probably not to reclaim Warsaw or 
Lodz, before the year-end. 

The utmost that the Allies hope is that 
France may be freed of German troops be- 
tween the Meuse and the sea, that the Ger- 
man hold upon Belgium may be shaken, that 
Austria may have to surrender more of 
Galicia. So much for map hopes, but, 
what is more vital, the Allies hope and be- 
lieve that the concentrated and continuing 
attack on all fronts will begin to wear down 
German power of resistance, tax German 
man-power beyond its limits, and establish 
clearly the ultimate outcome of the struggle 
if it is prolonged to its natural end. 

We are at the beginning of four months of 
fighting, more intense, more bloody, more 
terrible than this war has yet seen. At its 
close the Allies believe that Germany will 
know herself beaten.and knowing herself 
beaten be ready to discuss peace on the basis 
that peace can be had. -The four months 
will cost Germany far more than a million 
casualties, they will cost Austria not less than 
half as many. Britain and Russia have the 
men to pay this price, while France and Italy 
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will make material contribution. But the 
real test must be in the casualty lists, in 
the capacity to bear them on the two sides 
of the battle-front. The war of exhaustion 
has at last reached the decisive point. And 
it is to the war of exhaustion rather than 
to the war of position that we must turn to 
find an answer to the riddle of the world 
war. Can Germany pay the price and hold? 
This is the whole question now. 


III. THE BATTLE OF THE SOMME 


In this article I purpose to discuss the 
Somme battle, the first step in the Allied 
offensive, in far greater detail than I have 
discussed other operations because I desire 
my readers to have a little glimpse of the 
future as well as the past of the movement 
now on foot. 

Let us begin by clearing the ground. The 
Allied offensive will end in one of three 
things: (1) It will shortly be checked. If 
it is checked, then it is of no real value; it is 
‘to be compared with the German attack on 
Ypres in 1915 or on Verdun this year, with 
the Allied offensives in Champagne or 
Artois. (2) It will result in a sudden break 
in the German lines, wholly changing the 
face of the Western war. (3) It will.con- 
tinue as a long, steady pounding, with slow 
but sure gains by the Allies, following in 
some fashion the analogy of Grant’s ad- 
vance from the Rapidan to the James, which 
failed of any decisive success, but did result 
in material gains of ground and ultimately 
exhausted the man-power of his foe. 

Now if the movement is soon checked, 
there is no use to discuss it. ‘The chances 
of a sudden break are small; it may come, 
there is always the possibility, but it is too 
remote to warrant speculation here. 

There remains the third possibility. The 
Allies may slowly but steadily push the 
Germans back over considerable ground. 
This is what I personally look for. ‘The 
question of success or failure will be decided 
on the price the Allies pay for their progress 
and their capacity to continue to pay the 
price. These things are problematical, .but 
at all events we can now examine the ground 
upon which they have chosen to attack: We 
can examine the progress that has so far been 
made. We can see clearly enough what the 
Allies are aiming at, both in their immediate 
front and behind this. We can forecast what 
will happen if they are able to carry out their 
plans as they have laid them. 

First of all, why did the French and Brit- 


ish select the Somme Valley as the point of 
attack? It is not possible to answer this 
question wholly. We do not-know whether 
they discovered some weakness there, or at 
the least decided this was the weakest point 


in the German line. Perhaps it was. be- 


cause at this point the French and British 
lines join, and this permitted a codperation 
between Foch and Haig. 

Now as to the point of attack: Look at 
the map and you will see that near the 
Somme River two wide circles in the battle- 
front meet. One wide circle, or semi-circle, 
comes all the way round from Champagne, 
from Berry-au-bac, near Rheims. ‘The other 
is a far smaller circle, enclosing Bapaume and 
meeting the northern part of the line at Arras. 

In military phrase these two semi-circles 
are salients, that is, bulges, extending into 
the Allied line and held by the Germans. 

If the Frerich and British were able to 
penetrate the German line, just where the 
two semi-circles or salients meet, which is at 
the Somme River, as they advanced they 


would be far in the rear of the German 


troops at the extreme points of the salients, 
that is, west of Bapaume in the Ancre Val- 
ley, in the northern salient, and in Roye, 
Chaulnes, Noyon, and before Soissons in the 
southern. If the Allied advance continued, 
the Germans in these extreme points would 
presently have to retreat to avoid being cut 
cff by the troops advancing across their rear 
and lines of communication. ‘This would 
happen very soon in the case of the Bapaume 
salient because it is very small; it would not 
happen for a very long time in the case of 
the Noyon salient, because it is very large 
and the Allies would have to cut deeply in 
order to menace the Germans. 

If the Germans were compelled to aban- 
don the Bapaume salient they would have to 
retire from their first and second and pos- 
sibly their third line trenches over a front 
from Arras to the Somme, rather more than 
thirty miles. If they were compelled to 
leave their Noyon salient, they would have 
to give up at least fifty or sixty miles of front 
and a very. considerable area beside, includ- 
ing their territory nearest to Paris. 

Now look at the:map again and you will 
see that the whole German position in 
France is in itself a salient, a huge salient, 
coming west from the Meuse and bending 
north at-the Oise near Noyon. Hence if 
the British and French were able to make a 
very deep cut into the German lines, ad- 
vancing as they are from west to east, the 
Germans would presently have to leave all 
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MOVING A BIG BRITISH GUN INTO POSITION IN THE FIGHTING ON THE WEST FRONT IN FRANCE 























THE CONDITION OF THE DEFENSES ON HILL 304 AFTER A TERRIFIC BOMBARDMENT 
(This picture shows how the trenches are torn and battered by the tremendous artillery fire which precedes 
the advance ,of troops toward the enemy’s lines. The piled up sandbags and the trench timbers rapidly become 
‘an unrecognizable mass of débris, under which the defenders ate often buried) 
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two miles shorter 
than the French at- 
tacking front in 
Champagne. The 
front was pretty 
evenly divided be- 
tween the French 
and the British. 

In the first phase 
the French were far 
more successful than 
the British. In less 
than a week they 
had got forward 
four miles and they 
soon expanded this 
to six. They ap- 
proached the town 
of Péronne, cap- 
tured the suburb of 
Biaches and Hill 
No. 97, which com- 
mands Péronne and 
the valley of the 
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French and the 
town. On the north 
bank of the Somme 
they reached Harde- 
court, four miles 
from their starting 
place, and came to 
HB | the edge of Cleéry, 
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SCENE OF THE NEW ALLIED OFFENSiVE 


Northern France south of the Meuse and 
the Belgian frontier, to avoid being cut off 
by this attack, which would move through 
their west front and across their rear. 


IV. WHaT Has HAPPENED 


Having thus roughly sketched what 
might happen, let us examine what actually 
did happen and then use the material thus 
acquired to explain the future. 

On or about July 1 the French and 
British troops on either bank of the Somme, 
facing east and holding the front before the 
little town of Albert, suddenly attacked the 
German lines. The attack was preceded by 
many days of terrible bombardment along 
the whole front, the orthodox prelude to 
an attack in trench war. 

The attack was launched upon a front of 
sixteen miles, about twice as broad as the 
first German attacking front at Verdun and 


that the Germans 
did not expect any 
attack from the French and were taken by 
surprise. This may explain the larger French 
success ; it may have been due to better organ- 
ization, but at all events the French did their 
work first and did it effectively. They were 
done by July 10, and were then looking 
down on Péronne, which they had lost on 
October 1, 1914. 

The British did not move as rapidly. They 
were checked after their first drive and it 
was not until July 15 that they reported the 
taking of Longueval, which brought their 
line as far east as the French position of 
Hardecourt, due south of Longueval. But in 
the meantime the British* had begun to strike 
north as well as east and to take a series of 
little towns due north of their line of com- 
munications. In other words, the French 
having driven a wedge into the German 
lines, the British at once took advantage of 
this wedge and began to widen it by strik- 


ing north at the same time they struck east. 
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At the time these lines are written, July 
19, the situation is about this: Together the 
French and British have driven a wedge 
into the German lines. At its base, which 
rests on the old front, this wedge is six- 
teen miles wide. Four miles east, between 
Estrées and Longueval, it is ten miles wide. 

At its point, just opposite Péronne, it is 
rather less than two miles wide. This repre- 
sents the greatest advance the Allies have 
made since the trench war began and the 
French have covered about the same dis- 
tance before Péronne in ten days that the 
Germans covered before Verdun in consider- 
ably more than a hundred. At Longueval 
and Bazentin-le-Petit the British are inside 
the German second line for the first time in 
trench warfare. ‘Together the French and 
British have taken upwards of 23,000 pris- 
oners and many guns. This is a smaller bag 
than the Champagne-Artois attack netted 
and considerably smaller than the Verdun 
bag of the Germans. 

Now the effect of driving in this wedge 
has been this: The British at Longueval are 
at least ten miles further east than the Ger- 
mans in the extreme point of the Bapaume 
salient. They are. endeavoring to advance, 
not east but north, that is, toward Bapaume, 
not Péronne, and the effect of their advance 
is threatening the lines of communication of 
the Germans northeast of them. If they 
can get to Bapaume, which is rather more 
than five miles due north of Longueval, then 
the Germans will have to come out of the 
whole salient and form a new line running 
between Péronne and the outskirts of Arras, 
which they hold. 

On their side the French are now endeav- 
oring to strike south, not east. ‘They are 
several miles further east than the Germans 
in Chaulnes and Roye and they are striking 
at the communications of these troops. They 
are fighting to get possession of several little 
villages, Barleux and Beruy-en-Santerre 
among them. They are not attempting to 
get Péronne, which is on the other side of 
the Somme from them, surrounded by 
marshes and dominated by hills to north 
and east. 

If the French are able to get south a mile 
or two on their side of the salient the Ger- 
mans will have to leave Chaulnes and prob- 
ably Roye, this will mean giving over a good 
many miles of French territory and may even 
involve quitting Noyon. But they can stand 
behind the Somme from Péronne to Ham 
and then across the hills to the Oise at 


Chauny. They will not be threatened with 


érivélopment, that is, they can escape unless 
they -hang on beyond all reason and this: is 
utterly unlikely. The most that is in im- 
mediate prospect for the Allies, if they can 
keep on, is to shorten their own lines by 
turning the Germans out of Bapaume, Roye, 
Chaulnes, and Noyon and recover some hun- 
dreds of miles of French soil. 


V. WHaT May HAPPEN 


Let us now assume for the moment that 
the French presently. succeed in pushing 
south, the British north, for the few miles 
that will compel the Germans to go back 
behind Bapaume and behind the. Somme 
from Péronne to Ham. The German line 
will then run pretty straight south from 
Arras through Péronne and Ham to the 
Oise, either at Noyon, as now, or at Chauny, 
a few miles to the northeast. What then? 

If the Germans have constructed a re- 
serve line somewhere along this position, the 
Allies will have to begin all over again. They 
will have to begin as they began before. They 
will be in the same position as the Germans 
after they had broken the first line of the 
French at Verdun and advanced to the sec- 
ond. We shall have another bombardment 
and all the familiar details of trench war- 
fare. But if the Germans have no reserve 
line, then the situation will be very different, 
then we shall have a war in the open again 
over fifty or sixty miles of front, between 
the German trenches at Arras and the Oise 
River. Then the Allies, by driving in a 
wedge will have turned the Germans out of 
a very wide section of their trenches and 
compelled them to fight in the open, where 
the superior numbers of the Allies will tell 
very heavily against them. 

When the Germans broke the first 
French line at Verdun, the French had pre- 
pared no second line. They had, of course, 
the old forts and they had relied on them. 
The most expensive thing to the French in 
the whole Verdun operation was restoring 
their line, that is, building a new line be- 
hind the one that had been broken. It was 
expensive because the Germans had to be 
held back while it was being done. As it 
was, Douaumont was lost and the situation 
was critical for some days. Not impossibly 
the German resistance and counter-attacking 
now is covering the preparation of a reserve 
line, but this is mere conjecture. 

At all events we see clearly that the 
French and British advance has got to a 


‘point where it is a grave threat to German 
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positions to the north and south at Bapaume, 
Roye,‘and Chaulnes. We see that the French 
have-been rather sharply checked and that 
the British are still: advancing. In point of 
fact: the latest German bulletins claim slight 
success for a German: counter-attack .in 
Biaches. We see ‘that: if they get a little 
further north.the Bapaume salient will-go 
and if the French get a little south Chaulnes 
and Roye will have to go. - - 

» Looking now to the large field, what may 
happen -if the British are able to- push on— 
and ‘itzis:to the British -that we must look 
forthe burden of the achievement, for the 
French did their share at Verdun. Some 
twenty miles almost due east.of Bapaume is 
the town of Cambrai, which gave its name 
te°Smith-Dorrien’s battle on the most critical 
day of the Great Retreat, although the action 
was fought some miles to the east. Cambrai 
is the junction point of two railroads of ut- 
most importance to the Germans, the main 
lines of communication of the Germans be- 
tween Lille and the Oise. If the British 
could lay hands upon Cambrai, then it would 
be fairly certain that the Germans would 
have to come out of all their line from 
Soissons to ‘Arras and their position in Lille 
would be gravely threatened. In -addition 
Cambrai is the center of a number of na- 
tional highways, even more important to the 
Germans than the railroads. 

It: is fair to conclude, then, that the ulti- 
mate British objective is Cambrai. They 
will be twenty miles distant from it if: they 
get Bapaume. They are twenty-five as it 
stands, but this is from the south. From 
the northwest they are only twenty miles 
away now in Arras. From both Arras and 
Albert, which they hold, national highways 
converge upon Cambrai and we may look 
to see an effort to reach the town both ways. 

Less than twenty miles from the French 
position before: Péronne is the. considerable 
city of St. Quentin. - This is also an impor- 
tant railroad and highway center and if the 
French could get into it, all the German 
positions to the south would go and the Ger- 
mans would have to come back close to the 
Belgian frontier, giving up Laon and, La 
Fere and probably retiring from the Cham- 
pagne Plain north of the Aisne. 

We may then take Cambrai and St. 
Quentin as the probable objectives of the 
Allied offensive, insofar as it is aimed at 
objectives. Its main purpose is to strive for 
the exhaustion cf the German reserves. If 
the French and British can cover the twenty 
miles that lie between them and either of 


these two objectives the Germans will have 
to .quit much of France. If the British get 
Cambrai, they may have ‘to evacuate all 
France now :held by them between the Ar- 
gonne and Lille. As it stands, the Allies, to 
use Mr. Asquith’s words, are only “‘just- be- 
ginning,” but they have made a. beginning 
which marks a new phase in the war. 

Perhaps I. should add, for the sake of 
clarity, that the foregoing i is not a prophecy. 
So many; times -I have- been criticized ~ for 
forecasting something, when I have merely 
pointed ‘out that it was the purpose of one 
side or the other to do the thing described. 
There is nothing yet to show that the Allies 
will succeed or fail. ‘The Russians have just 
carried out an offensive on a grand scale. . A 
far smaller gain of ground by the French or 
British would mean the retirement of the 
Germans from France. 

But the history of the various offensives 
shows that usually the great gains are 
made in the first days. The Germans gained 
upwards of four miles before Verdun in as 
many days; they have not got much more 
than two miles forward since then, that is, in 
four months. The French have been sharply 
checked to the south of Péronne and are 
not making any effort to advance toward 
the east; in fact, they are resisting strong 
counter-attacks in Biaches. 

The Germans have had plenty of time to 
concentrate men since they found out from 
what quarter the storm: was coming. We 
may see the whole operation checked in.a few 
days. We imay see it change to the Verdun 
type of foot-by-foot advance at terrific cost. 
This is what the Allies expect. But the 
objectives are plain. “If they are attained, 
certain things will happen and the thing to 
do is to watch, first, the villages south of 
Bapaume, such as Martinpuch and also the 
villages, such as Carbonel, Beruy-en-Santerre, 
and Barleux, south of the French:line, and 
then to watch Bapaume, Roye, ‘Chaulnes, 
and» Noyon. _ Finally Cambrai «and . St. 
Quentin may. be accepted as the ultimate 
goals of the two Allies, if they are able to 
keep.on. . 

Perhaps thei most significant thing in: 1: the 
whole operation is the tone taken about it by 
Berlin commentators. ‘There is in the Ger- 
man capital not the smallest effort: to ,mini- 
mize its possibilities, although the confidence 
that these possibilities will not be realized is 
absolute. In point of fact we are at the 
beginning of a great campaign and the stakes 
are becoming apparent. ‘That is all that 
can safely or wisely be said now. 
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© Underwoad & Underwood 
THE WRECKAGE OF A GERMAN AEROPLANE ON THE BEACH AT LA PANNE 

(This Aviatik biplane attempted to bomb the residence of the King and Queen of Belgium at La Panne. A 

Belgian aviator started in pursuit and sent it down into the water) 
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© International Film Service A WAGON WHEEL MOUNT FOR AN ANTI-AIRCRAFT 

A TRIO OF FRENCH “POILUS” IN THE BOMB-PROOF MITRAILLEUSE, ENABLING IT TO REVOLVE AND FIRE 
SHELTER IN ANY DIRECTION 


Aug.—4 
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VI. WHAT Russia DID 


A month ago, in writing of the Russian 
offensive, then three weeks old, I pointed out 
that unless the forward sweep of the north- 
ern flank, which was striking northwest from 
Lutsk toward Kovel were shortly halted the 
whole Austro-German position from the 
Gulf of Riga to the Rumanian frontier 
would be imperilled and the fall of Kovel 
would probably necessitate a general with- 
drawal. I also called attention to the ad- 
vance of the southern flank, already beyond 
Czernowitz and moving northwest in the 
direction of Lemberg and having its imme- 
diate objective the important railroad center 
of Kolomea. 

The Russian advance toward Kovel was 
promptly and effectively checked by German 
reinforcements hurried down from the north 
and from the west by the two railroads, one 
coming from Brest-Litowsk, the other from 
Lublin and Warsaw. For nearly a month 
the Russians have made no sensible advance 
at the point of their wedge, which was near- 
est to Vladmir-Wolinski, a town some miles 
south of Kovel. Originally they had broken 
through the German line on a front of some 
fifty miles between the Styr at Lutsk.and the 
Austrian frontier at Brody. 

For nearly three weeks German and Aus- 
trian troops were hurled at the northern 
side of this wedge, southeast of Kovel, and 
the most desperate fighting took place along 
the Styr River at Kolki and Sokul, the Rus- 
sians attempting to advance west and north, 
the Germans striving to come south across 
the river and cut off the troops in the 


point of the wedge and west of Kolki. In: 


the end the Germans gave up the effort and 
fell back on a very wide front from the Styr 
to the Stachod River, which flows north and 
south parallel to the Styr and some twenty 
miles to the west of it. 

The Russians then advanced along this 
whole front from the Pripet Marshes, 
straightening out their entire line from the 
Marshes to the Austrian frontier at Brody. 
They then began a new drive across the 
Stachod River, the last considerable obstacle 
in their pathway before they came to the 
Turja, another river flowing parallel to the 
Styr and the Stachod and again twenty miles 
to the west. Kovel, the objective of the 
Russians, is situated at the point where the 
two railroads coming west out of Russia 
toward Poland cross the Turja. 

So far the Russians have not been able 
to cross the Stachod except at isolated points 
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and have nowhere been able to advance to- 
ward Kovel from the west bank. The fight- 
ing here has been terrible and is still con- 
tinuing. A little to the south of the Stachod, 
which at its: start flows from east to west 
for a few miles, the Russians are now re- 
ported to have made material progress and 
the Germans admit a retirement behind the 
lower Lipa, just north of the Galician fron- 
tier. But this advance is in the direction 
of Lemberg, not Kovel, and Lemberg is at 
least sixty-five miles south and west of the 
present head of the Russian columns and in 
no immediate danger from this quarter. 
Conceivably the Germans will now with- 
draw behind the Turja, from the Pripet 
Marshes to the point where the Turja and 
the Bug are only ten miles apart. Standing 
behind the Turja and the Bug, which flows 
from southeast to northwest half way be- 
tween Lemberg and the Russian frontier, 
they will have an admirable line of defense, 
prolonged to the Dniester by the Gnila Lipa. 
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It was on this line that the Austrians elect- 
ed to defend Lemberg in 1914 and suffered 
decisive defeat, because of the success of a 
Russian turning movement still further to 
the south, where the Russians are again 
striving to get forward. 

If the Germans can hold this line and 
definitively check the Russians here, in front 
of Kovel and Vladmir Wolinski, then their 
lines north of the Pripet Marshes will not 
be imperilled. If they fail and the Rus- 
sians get across the Turja and the Bug, take 
Kovel, Vladmir-Wolinski, and approach 
Lemberg, then momentous changes seem in- 
evitable. But, measured by their progress 
in the past month, the Russians will not in 
ony event be able to do this in the next four 
weeks. They will do more than can rea- 
sonably be expected of them if they are 
able to approach this line in that time. They 
have suffered tremendous losses, they have 
used up vast quantities of munitions; they 
have got many miles beyond their railheads 
and are in difficult territory. All told they 
have made at least fifty miles on a front of 
more than a hundred from Pripet well down 
toward Brody. Aside from the push to- 
ward the Lipa, which again opens the ques- 
tion of Lemberg, they seem to have come to a 
halt, which was to be expected. 

Of the Russian center it is enough to say 
that it has practically stood still. It is faced 
by admirable troops, possessed of many rail- 
road lines, and these have been able to hold 
cn, losing rather less than ten miles on a 
wide front from Brody to the Dniester, fac- 
ing Tarnopol. ‘This Austro-German army 
is not yet threatened by envelopment, al- 
though Russian armies to the north and south 
of it are further west, because it can move 
far more quickly than the Russians, thanks 
to the railroads, and its flanks are protected 
by the Bug and the Dniester. If the Ger- 
mans presently decide to retire to the Turja 
znd the Bug, on the north, it can go back to 
the Gnila Lipa and prolong the front, cov- 
cring Lemberg. Its real menace will come 
from the south, precisely as the same menace 
ultimately turned the Austrians out of Lem- 
berg in September, 1914. But this is still 
a remote contingency. 

Looking now to the south, it becomes 
plain that the Russians have here accom- 
plished remarkable things. Four weeks ago 
they had barely taken Czernowitz. Now 
they occupy all of Bukovina to the Carpa- 
thians, are crowding up the Kirilibaba Pass 
toward Transylvania, have pushed north- 
west out of Bukovina,-and, taking the vital 
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railroad junction of Kolomea, they have got 
still further west and cut the southernmost 
of the trunk lines crossing the Carpathians 
and connecting Lemberg with Budapest. 
They are in the outskirts of the considerable 
town of Delatyn on this line, and its fall 
seems likely. 

Actually, then, the southern wing of the 
Russians is moving along the Carpathians 
and between them and the Dniester, threat- 
ening all the railroads crossing the Carpa- 
thians between Lemberg and Hungary, and 
in addition is in possession of a portion of one 
of the trunk lines and is advancing up two 
of the passes, the Jablonica and Kirilibaba. 

This threat, if not presently abolished, 
may end by compelling the evacuation of 
Lemberg, by interposing between the city 
and Hungary. It may repeat the Russian 
exploits of September, 1914, and if it does 
the Austro-German armies will have to re- 
tire behind the San, as they did before, and 
the whole position from the Gulf of Riga to 
the Carpathian Mountains will be gravely 
compromised. The Russians may equally 
well attempt to send armies through the 
mountains into Hungary. (As I correct 
these proofs, there is even an announcement 
that Cossack troops have entered Hungary 
over one of these passes.) The political ef- 
fect of such an invasion successfully pushed 
would be great and might lead the Austrians 
to abandon Galicia again. 

These are, however, remoter contingen- 
cies. We see that the Russians-are still 
unchecked in this region and we have the 
testimony of German critics to the peril of 
the threat and to the failure of the Austrians 
so far to get the situation in hand. The 
Austrians have many admirable lines to de- 
fend themselves on, lines coérdinating per- 
fectly with the Turja-Bug-Gnila Lipa line 
north of the Dniester. ‘Their situation is 
not yet critical; it will not be until the Rus- 
sians get both Stanislau and Stryj, a good 
fifty miles further west. Again, no such 
achievement is to be expected this month, but 
it is toward this goal that the Russians are 
steadily pressing. 


VII... WHaT IT MEANS 


Now, briefly, this is what the Russians 
have accomplished: They have in seven 
weeks regained upwards of 15,000 square 
miles—almost twice as much territory as the 
Germans hold in France and four-fifths of 
the area of German conquest in the West. 


They claim to have taken about 300,000 
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prisoners. Two years ago their claims were 
proven accurate by American agents, whose 
mission it was to look after the Austrian 
prisoners. The Austrians and Germans dis- 
pute the claim. But it is not unreasonable 
and is about the same-total. that. was made 
in the first Lemberg drive. The Russians 
claim to have taken a huge bag of guns, a 
vast booty of munitions and transport, and 
this claim is not disputed. All told, the 
Russian operation must have cost the Cen- 
tral Powers not less than half a million men 
in seven weeks. 

Berlin on its side announces that the Rus- 
sians killed have been officially estimated at 
262,000. This would mean a total loss of 
at least a million, but the thing is a pure 
guess. Even if this price had been paid, 
however, not even the German authorities 
question the ability of Russia to pay it, and 
the achievement is plainly worth the price, 
for, in addition to the casualties inflicted 
upon Germany, it has brought Austria to a 
new crisis and set afloat again rumors of a 
separate peace. The moral effect upon the 
world, and most upon Germany, has been 
tremendous, as all Berlin comment discloses, 
and the lie has finally been given to the Ber- 
lin forecast of last year that Russia had been 
put out of the war. Russia has manifestly 
“come back.” 

One should say that there has been no 
disposition in Berlin to minimize the Russian 
achievement. Some of the best-known corre- 
spondents have been permitted to report Ger- 
man “amazement.” German writers have 
announced that Russia’s men, munitions, 
supplies in guns have seemed inexhaustible. 

And so far this Russian achievement has 
been the great thing of the latter half of the 
second year of the war; in some ways it has 
been the biggest thing in the whole war. To 
it must now be added a further Russian suc- 
cess in the Caucasus, where the Grand Duke 
is showing new energy and has just taken 


Baiburt and is advancing upon Erzingan. 
Finally, Russian troops are fighting with the 
French in Champagne and as I close this 
article new Russian detachments are reported 
landing in Brest. Go back a year and read 
what Berlin was saying of Russia at that 
time, with the disasters of Galicia in mind, 
with the realization that Warsaw was then 
about .to -fall, and we were talking about 
Petrograd. and Moscow, and the picture is 
complete. 

One final word: The real question is not 
territory, but men and guns. Russia’s great 
contribution to her allies latterly has not 
been. in territory conquered, but in men put 
out of the war and guns captured. Her at- 
tack forced Austria promptly to give over a 
drive into the Italian plain that was going 
forward prosperously. Verona, Vicenza, and 
perhaps Venice, were saved in Volhynia and 
Bukovina. The German reserves hurried to 
save Kovel may or may not have come from 
the West, but they cannot be sent to the 
West to meet the Anglo-French drive on 
that front. We hear of Austrian and Ger- 
man troops recalled from the Balkans. We 
must expect an Allied operation there against 
Bulgaria shortly. But will Bulgaria care 
long to fight single-handed against French, 
British, and Serbian troops and guns massed 
together? 

There are two measures for what Russia 
has already done: the forecasts of Russia’s 
immediate military future, made in Berlin 
last autumn, and consequences of an Anglo- 
French advance in France and Belgium over 
the same amount of ground. In the latter 
case seven weeks would see British and 
French troops approaching Liége and we 
should be measurably near to a peace flow- 
ing from German surrender. No one .ex- 
pects this now. . We are only at the begin- 
ning; and Russia has but given the signal. 
Yet in doing it she has gone beyond her 
allies’ hopes or her enemies’ fears. 
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CANADA’S TWO YEARS OF WAR 
AND THEIR MEANING 


BY P. T. McGRATH 


[Mr. McGrath, who has frequently written for the Review oF Reviews on topics related to 


Newfoundland and Canada, 


is President of the Legislative Council of Newfoundland. 


For a 


quarter of a century Mr. McGrath has been the most conspicuous journalist of his country—having 
served as correspondent of the London Times and contributed to many foreign magazines and other 


periodicals. 


WO years of war have seen Canada ef- 
fecting achievements on behalf of the 
British Empire which not even the most far- 
seeing contemplated when. the present world 
struggle began in August, 1914. She has 
raised an army now within measurable dis- 
tance of 500,000 men. She has increased her 
grain acreage so as to gain the third place 
among the wheat-producing countries of the 
world, exceeded only by United States and 
Russia. Financially she has transformed her 
situation entirely, becoming a creditor instead 
of a debtor nation and raising a domestic 
loan for the first time in her history, as an 
earnest of her whole-hearted spirit. Indus- 
trially, she has expanded enormously and 
gained a position not easily described in fig- 
ures, and she has evolved an entirely new 
pursuit, that of munition-making, which 
daily grows in magnitude and importance. 
Economically all these factors have con- 
tributed to create a flood of prosperity simi- 
lar to that enjoyed by the United States and 
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the effect of which is to stimulate every class 
and element throughout the Dominion to 
ever-increasing efforts in behalf of the cause 
to which she has dedicated herself, believing, 
as she does, that not only victory, but safety 
rests with big battalions and adequate pre- 
paredness. All these developments have been 
of the greatest benefit to the mother coun- 
try, but surpassing them even has been the 
moral advantage accruing to Great Britain 
in the struggle through the whole-hearted 
support which Canada, Australia, and the 
other self-governing dominions are according 
her, and which, there is reason to believe, 
will result in a rearrangement of the rela- 
tions of the motherland and the oversea pos- 
sessions of the British Empire after the war 
is over. 


GREATEST OF OVERSEA EXPEDITIONS 


The tale of Canada’s military achieve- 
ments in two years can best be told by a few 
illuminating comparisons. Her first con- 
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tingent of 30,000 men, sent across the Atlan- 
tic in October, 1914, in thirty ships, was the 
largest individual force ever convoyed across 
a waste of waters in modern times, and its 
transfer was doubly significant in being ef- 
fected with the second largest navy in the 
world impotently bottled up in the Kiel 
Canal, unable to make any effort to prevent 
it. By the spring of 1915 Canada had in- 
creased the force sent across the Atlantic to 
60,000, or equal to the British army landed 
in France in the first month of the war. In 
slightly over a year it had grown to 90,000, 
somewhat more than the force (87,114) 
which England sent to the Crimea during 
the two years of that historic conflict. By 
the end of 1915 Canada’s total oversea was 
120,000, or twice the American force actual- 
ly engaged in the Spanish war during the 
four months it lasted: 

At the end of last April the Canadian en- 
listment exceeded 310,000—30,000 elimina- 
ted by casualties, 65,000 “at the front,” 
70,000 in England, 135,000 training in Can- 
ada (and most of them ready to send across 
as the Admiralty’s dispositions admitted of 
transport), and 10,000 retained there for 
garrison and outpost duties; while enlist- 
ments continued at the rate of 5000 ‘a week. 
This was a larger force than the British 
force in South Africa during the four years 
of the Boer War, or than the whole British 
Army when the present struggle began, and 
to bring it into existence called for the crea- 
tion of a larger administrative machinery 
than the entire British ‘War Office” in 
time of peace. 

Canada’s original contingent was larger 
than that of purely British troops under 
Wellington’s command at Waterloo; and in 
the great fighting of Neuve-Chapelle in 
April, 1915, Canada’s losses were larger than 
those sustained by the British forces in that 
King-conquering struggle a century before. 
Creasy in his “Fifteen Decisive Battles of 
the World” estimates the population of the 
United States at the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence as two and a half millions; and 
Mulhall, in his “Dictionary of Statistics,” 
estimates that during the five years that 
war lasted, 288,200 Americans fought for 
their country. When it is remembered that 
all Canada’s fighting men have to be trans- 
ported across the Atlantic to reach the battle- 
fields, and that in the face of menaces like 
the submarine and the modern battleships, 
which did not exist 140 years ago, the true 
significance of this undertaking will be best 
‘realized. 


WELL-PAID SOLDIERS 


Moreover, Canada has enlisted, ~uni- 
formed, equipped, trained, and transported 
these men at her own cost and is paying, 
equipping, provisioning, and munitioning 
them in the field in the same way, though 
they are fighting 3000 miles from her own 
shores. Then she is doing all this on a scale 
truly munificent. The rate of pay for the 
Canadians—rising upwards from $1.10 a day 
for the privates—is not alone vastly above 
that paid by other nations in former wars, 
but without a parallel now, save in Australia 
and New Zealand. The British soldier gets 
about thirty cents and Continental countries 
pay only a fraction of that. 

The dependents of Canadian soldiers also 
get from the state $20 a month for wives or 
widowed mothers, similarly well above the 
allowances made by European countries, ex- 
cept the British, and Canada again supple- 
ments this by the generosity of the Canadian 
people, who have raised a Patriotic Fund for 
this purpose—the contributions to which, 
from the beginning of the war up to the 
end of April last, or for twenty-one months, 
amounted to $10,327,000, of which over 
seven million dollars had been disbursed, 
the remainder being required for the rest of 
the current year; and for: which another ten 
million dollars will be required in 1917 if 
the war continues. For a country so young 
as Canada, with comparatively few weclthy 
men, this is especially noteworthy. 

Lastly, to care for those disabled in the 
struggle, or the dependents of those who 
fall, a pension scheme has been adopted by 
Canada, even more generous than that of 
the United States after the Civil War, giv- 
ing the totally disabled private,-or the widow 
of one killed in action $480 a year and. in- 
creasing for higher ranks, so that the outlay 
will-involve, for every 100,000 men in the 
fighting line an increase in Canada’s annual 
burdens in the future of about seven mil- 
lion dollars a year. In addition plans are 
maturing whereby the caring for the wound- 
ed and invalided through the establishing 
of hospitals and sanatoriums, and the fitting 
of them for civil employments again 
through: the utilizing of technical schools 
and other agencies, will be carried out on a 
scale the like of which the world has never 
yet seen. 

Of: the military efficiency and fighting 
qualities of the Canadian soldiers it is need- 
less to speak. After raising by the volun- 
tary system for a war in which her interest, 
from some viewpoints, is only indirect,- as 
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large a force proportionately as the North- 
ern States raised in the Civil War until the 
“draft” system was put in effect, she pitted 
them against the exponents of militarism in 
the extremest form the world has ever seen, 
and how nobly they met the test the battle- 
fields of Flanders will proclaim until time 
shall be no more. ‘To-day every fourth adult 
male in Canada has enlisted or is preparing 
to enlist, and the patriotism of the “home- 
stayer” in providing thus generously for the 
loved ones of the bread-winners gone to war 
is something the world may well marvel at 
in these days when sentiment is supposed to 
give place to hard sense. 


THE FINANCIAL SIDE 


Of course, Canada has not faced this crisis 
without assuming financial burdens of a char- 
acter similar to, if not as crushing as those 
which are bearing down the nations of Eu- 
rope to almost as great an extent as the actual 
loss of men is doing. Canada’s public debt 
before the war was $336,000,000, and her 
Finance Minister, when making his Budget 
Speech in Parliament on February 15th, es- 
timated it at $580,000,000 for the fiscal year 
to end on March 3lst, while he indicated 
that the country was faced with an increase 
of debt during the next fiscal year of $250,- 
000,000, which would make her funded ob- 
ligations at the end of March, 1917, some 
$830,000,000, so that it is probably no ex- 
aggeration to say that by the time the war 
is over and all the claims arising therefrom 
are met, the total public debt of Canada will 
be about one billion dollars. This, on a 5 
per cent. interest basis, will cost $50,000,000 
a year to carry. Then, on top of that will 
come a large pension list, probably not less 
than $20,000,000 a year, making a total for 
interest and pensions of $70,000,000 per 
annum. 

When it is considered that similar charges 
before the war were only $13,000,000 and 
that the sum of $70,000,000 which Canada 
will be called upon to bear in the future, 
represents over half of the revenue of the 
country in normal times (not including reve- 
nues from war taxes) the greatness of the 
load will be better realized. Her war out- 
lay alone is five million dollars a week at 
present, or twice her entire expenditure for 
all public services in pre-war days, and, of 
course, the financial obligations of her mili- 
tary undertaking must increase in direct ratio 
as her armed forces grow in numbers. Yet 
two years ago a man who would have sug- 
gested that such things would befall in the 
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peaceful Dominion, the aim of which, as Sir 
Wilfrid Lauriér had previously said, was to 
“avoid being drawn into the vortex of Eu- 
ropean militarism’ would have been regard- 
ed as insane. But now Canada is showing 
the same-determination as the mother -coun- 
try in the carrying on this war until the aim 
is attained which Asquith and Grey have so 
clearly set out. 

Besides Canadian soldiers doing their part 
on the battlefield and Canadian statesmen 
providing, for the monetary problems in- 
volved, patriotism of no meaner order was 
exhibited by the Canadian farmers,. who last 
year responded splendidly to an appeal by 
their leaders for a larger production of grain 
by seeking an enormously increased acreage 
throughout the West, and harvesting grain 
crops unapproached in her history. The year 
1914 saw a crop failure and consequent wide- 
spread depression, notably in the West, but 
despite this the acreage was 37% millions 
against 3314 millions in 1914, and 354 mil- 
lions in 1912, the largest previously record- 
ed, and the yield in bushels increased from 
713% millions to 1054 millions, or over 50 
per cent., ‘which phenomenal harvest pro- 
duced the amazing money value of $789,- 
000,000, so that, although the production 
from forests, mines, and fisheries remained 
only about normal, the total of Canada’s pri- 
mary production last year exceeded one bil- 
lion dollars ($1,123,169,000) for the first 
time in her history. The producing of this 
vast crop, one which materially assisted in 
reducing the price of the world’s most im- 
portant foodstuff at a time when, by all the 
laws appertaining to periods of international 
stress and strain, the rate should have mate- 
rially advanced, was a gain to Canada and 
the Motherland which cannot easily be com- 
puted, and the feat is one which Canadian 
farmers plan to duplicate the present year 
with the like object in view. 


CANADA’S INDUSTRIAL ADVANCE 


The war has compelled Canada to make 
great manufacturing progress, likewise. 
Granted that for the time being war orders 
represent a large proportion of the manufac- 
turing increase, it must inevitably follow 
that permanent manufacturing industries 
will be the outcome, because the factories 
now devoted to making munitions will at 
the close of hostilities be converted into 
works where various forms of requisites for 
the pursuit of peaceful avocations will be 
produced in great quantity. It is estimated 
by competent authorities that some $600,- 
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000,000 worth or, roundly, about half the 
production of Canadian factories to-day, is 
represented by war orders—not alone for 
shells and.similar material, but also for the 
host of other things which the effective con- 
duct of a war entails, and this implies, first, 
that there has been a substantial transfer 
of manufacturing enterprises from other 
forms of work to the satisfying of war or- 
ders since these began to be placed in Can- 
ada; second, that there has been also a great 
increase in the number of Canadians engaged 
in. manufacturing; and third, that there has 
been an enormous investment of Canadian 
capital employed for these purposes. 

War orders have embraced many indus- 
tries, such as leatherware, auto-cars, iron 
and steel products, lumber, milling and can- 
ning industries, and the like, and one writer 
has said that Canada has been making for 
war purposes everything from buttons to 
submarines, from boots to aeroplanes. Not 
alone has Britain been served in these re- 
spects, but her Allies as well and Nova Scotia 
has been producing box cars for the Siberian 
railways to be shipped via Vladivostock, 
while from Alberta have come vast supplies 
of flour and grain and cannery products for 
the use of the French armies. This will con- 
tinue, of course, until the war ends, .and 
even for some time afterwards there will be 
demands for such of Cariada’s products as 
will meet the needs of peace times. 


But following closely in the wake of a. 


peace treaty, there must come an industrial 
and economic revolution in the Dominion, a 
revolution induced by the fact that a nation 
of only eight million people has undertaken 
these vast and varied activities, and that it 
will have to face entirely new problems when 
the European struggle ends. The aftermath 
of the war will be a diminution of exports 
because war orders will cease, a diminution 
of imports because of an “unemployed” prob- 
lem due to the return of hundreds of thou- 
sands of soldiers who will have to be reab- 
sorbed into the existing industries of the 
country or satisfied by new industries created 
for them, and a readjustment by all forms 
of trade to a new and more permanent con- 
dition. This, however, should shortly after- 
wards give place:to a few years of great busi- 
ness activity, increasing production, and an 
expansion of exports occasioned by the re- 
construction. of the vast areas of Europe 
desolated by the war. After that, when 
Europe is rebuilt and the multitudes therein 
settled down to years of poverty and depres- 
sion, to re-create homesteads, and villages, 


and towns, and cities destroyed by the war, 
will doubtless follow a period:of world-wide 
reaction which will be the critical time for 
Canada, because she will then have to meet 
the contingency of a vast inrush of people 
from the war-swept areas of the Old World, 
seeking in the western hemisphere a relief 
from the possibility of a renewal of the hor- 
rible conditions that existed during the 
weary months and years of carnage. 


PROBLEMS AFTER THE WAR 


One speaks advisedly of the ten years fol- 
lowing the war as a dangerous period for 
Canada. In the matter of her domestic prob- 
lems she will have to cope with conditions 
unexampled in the world’s history. There 
will be, first, the vast multitudes of men 
with military training, altered habits of life, 
disciplinary instincts and a new intelligence, 
who will leave their impress on every phase 
of the activities of the country. Already 
there is talk of the creating of a “Grand 
Army of the Dominion” like the Grand 
Army of the Republic which was so impor- 
tant a factor in the internal life of the 
American republic in the generation that 
followed the Civil War, and whether this 
materializes or not, few will deny that the 
assuming of military service will have opened 
new vistas of existence for thousands, and 
will have unfitted them for their pre-war 
careers, while, of course, the war, by: open- 
ing up to women countless new occupations, 
will have so altered the ordinary avenues of 
employment as to compel the returned sol- 
diers to find other means of livelihood, and 
the whole tendency of modern ideas is to 
invoke the aid of the state in such cases, to 
cope with problems which will not lend 
themselves ‘to solution by ordinary methods. 

It is true that after the American Civil 
War- vast armies of returned soldiers created 
a problem for America somewhat akin to 
that which Canada will have before her. In 
America it was solved in part by the fact 
that the vast West had scarcely been opened 
up, and that the building of railways and the 
creating of -new States helped materially to 
deal with it. In Canada’s case the railways 
have, in a large measure, preceded popu- 
lation; and. have indeed created for her a 
new problem already, exemplified by the fact 
that at the recent session of the Canadian 
Parliament substantial monetary aid had: to 
be provided to help the Canadian Northern 
and Grand Trunk Railway systems to tide 
over difficulties to which the war had given 
rise, owing to the impossibility of their float- 
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ing railway securities in the British markets 
while hostilities continue, because the Im- 
perial Government restricts the investments 
by British capitalists entirely to war bonds 
and other securities issued by. the Imperial 
Government, the governments of her vari- 
ous Overseas possessions, and the governments 
of the countries with which she is allied. 

The present railway situation in Canada, 
therefore, has given force to the argument 
that the time has come for the nationaliza- 
tion of the various railway systems there. 
Doubtless the strongest argument for this is 
that most European countries have national- 
ized these agencies and that in Britain itself, 
since the war began, the state has virtually 
controlled the existing railroads. What may 
be regarded as the first step had been taken, 
moreover,’ in Canada, already, by railroad 
regulation—if not by actual nationalization 
of the railways. A railway commission, with 
all the powers of a Supreme Court of judica- 
ture, had been for years past in control of 
Canada’s railways, and with highly satis- 
factory results, so that it seemed to many 
but a step from that to the actual acquisition 
of the lines themselves and all that this 
imports. 

INFLUX OF NEW POPULATIONS 


Canada’s domestic problems will also be 
aggravated by the certainty that after the 
war there will be a vast inrush of people 
from the European countries that have suf- 
fered so frightfully by the present struggle 
seeking refuge in the vast Northwest from 
the contingencies of a fitful or even a last- 
ing peace, in the war-swept areas which 
lately housed them. Some observers predict 
a doubling of Canada’s- population within 
the next twenty years as a result of this 
and point to. what happened in America in 
the generation after the War of Secession to 
illustrate what they think will happen in 
Canada also. ‘They profess to see the po- 
litical equilibrium likely disturbed, and the 
center of political gravity, which is now 
Ontario, shifted to the Prairie Provinces, 
and passing from the hands of the English- 
speaking communities to the multitudes 
speaking strange tongues and coming from 
strange lands, who it is thought will do 
much to people the vast areas still un- 
ploughed in the fertile West and lay the 
sites of future cities in the wilderness. 

Arising out of these new conditions will 
be the problems of governing, educating, and 
assimilating such diverse elements. Allied 
therewith will be the problems of production 
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and consumption, manufacture, and distribu- 
tion, importing and exporting, and the thou- 
sand and one other matters that this will 
give form to, not, as ordinarily, in lesser de- 
grees and by gradual stages, but in the larger 
aspect and compelling immediate attention. 
These may well tax the statesmanship of 
Canada in the coming years, and fortunate 
will it be for her if her public men are able 
to rise to the occasion. 


THE DOMINION’S NEW STATUS 


The chief external problem which she will 
have to consider is that of her future rela- 
tions with the other parts of the British Em- 
pire. It is unbelievable that after a war 
like the present, in which the various units of 
the British Empire have been brought to- 
gether in the fashion they have, their political 
relations to each other can revert to what 
they were before this struggle began. Neces- 
sarily at the present time, nothing but the 
most speculative contemplations are possible 
with regard to this aspect of the matter, be- 
cause none can tell how long the war will 
last, under what conditions it will end, and 
what new complications will develop in the 
meantime. But if anything emerges from a 
consideration of the matter from the view- 
point of imperial consolidation, it is that the 
relations of Great Britain and her great 
Dominions must undergo a complete change 
at the end of this war and that Canada as 
the largest of the “Colonies” must blaze the 
trail for the new status of the motherland 
and those younger nations now arising in 
America, Africa, and the antipodes. 

In perhaps one respect more than any other 
this problem will be rendered acute by the 
question of naval preparedness after the war. 
It may be recalled that at the end of 1912 
Sir Robert Borden’s Government in Canada 
proposed to present three dreadnoughts to the 
mother country as a gift, but that this policy 
was so vehemently opposed by the Laurier 
Opposition that the Ottawa Senate, with a 
“Liberal” majority, rejected the measure and 
brought this scheme to nothing. Throughout 
the war Canada has been, navally, a negligi- 
ble quantity, depending for her protection, 
absolutely and altogether, on the British 
fleet. Such cannot, of course, continue after 
hostilities cease and an imperial “stock- 
taking” comes to be essayed. Canada’s ex- 
perience heretofore in naval matters indicates 
that she will have to depend for the mainte- 
nance of this defensive arm, in a large meas- 
ure on Newfoundland, which possesses a 
great supply of sailorly material such as Can- 
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ada does not enjoy, that has already been 
utilized on Canada’s behalf in completing 
the crew of the solitary warship Niobe which 
Canada maintained in the Atlantic in the 
early months of the struggle. A measure of 
naval coéperation must imply political asso- 
ciation between Britain and Canada. This, 


in turn, must mean some share in the admin- 
istrative control of the common empire, 
which must also necessitate that the rela- 
tions between-the “United Kingdom” and 
the “Overseas Dominions” shall-be recon- 
structed on-the basis of a union of some sort, 
rather than the loose tie which now prevails. 





AUSTRALIA’S PART IN THE 
GREAT WAR 


BY FRED S. ALFORD 


USTRALIA watched the breaking out 

of the war, early in August, 1914, 
with the deepest concern. ‘There was but 
one opinion. England’s war in the defense 
of martyred Belgium, in particular, and 
democracy and freedom generally was Aus- 
tralia’s cause too. It was an inspiring slogan 
that rallied the people to the flag with re- 
markable unanimity. Something like 97 per 
cent. of the population of Australia is of 
British birth or direct British descent—more 
British than Britain herself. The remaining 
3 per cent. are mostly of German birth or 
descent. Many of these were indiscreet, 
championing the cause of the “Fatherland,” 
and were promptly interned. But it must 
be frankly stated that the hyphenated Aus- 
tralians generally have proved good colonists 
and a fair proportion of their numbers have 
shown their practical appreciation of British 
freedom and liberty by enlisting in the 
Australian army for active service against the 
common foe. 


AUSTRALIA’S PROMPT RESPONSE 


The outbreak of hostilities in Europe 
caught Australia in the midst of bitter gen- 
eral elections. Both federal houses of Par- 
liament had been dissolved, owing to a con- 
stitutional deadlock. The ministry had been 
urgently recalled to Melbourne when the 
war clouds lowered, and were guided by 
public opinion. The Prime Minister, Rt. 
Hon. Joseph Cook, P. C., placed the com- 
monwealth navy at the unreserved disposal 
of Great Britain, and offered to provide, 
equip, and maintain an expeditionary force 
of 20,000 men for dispatch to Europe. Both 
offers were immediately accepted by the 
Imperial Government. 

No constitutional machinery existed for 
the recall of a dissolved legislature, so the 
elections had to proceed during the’ most 


anxious period of the war. There was some 
abatement of bitterness, but the campaign 
was continued and decided on party issues, 
resulting in the defeat of the Government 
(Liberal) at the polls on September 5, 1914. 
The Rt. Hon. Andrew Fisher then took 
office as Prime Minister of a Labor Govern- 
ment, and endorsed the war policy of his 
predecessor by pledging Australia “to the last 
man and the last shilling.” 


THE COMMONWEALTH NAVY’S PART 


It says much for the efficiency of the 
Australian navy that it was able to put to 
sea without a moment’s delay, ready for 
every emergency. Its establishment was of 
recent date. The Rt. Hon. Joseph Cook, 
then Minister for Defence, piloted the bill 
authorizing the construction of a local navy 
through Parliament in November, 1909. 
The program provided for a naval expendi- 
ture of $90,000,000 over a period of eight 
years. The governing force behind the de- 
parture was that the time had arrived for 
Australia to take up the burden of the de- 
fense of the Pacific, owing to the concentra- 
tion of England’s naval forces in the North 
Sea. The order for the construction of the 
dreadnought H. M. A. S. Australia was 
placed in England the following month. 
Provision was also made for the building of 
cruisers, smaller vessels, and submarines. 
The fleet had been in commission only a few 
months prior to war, and was, accordingly, 
modern. 

The Australia proved a golden investment. 
It is no secret that her 12-inch guns, in the 
early days of the war, on two occasions at 
least, saved the rich east coast of the Com- 
monwealth and New Zealand from bom- 
bardment by the German Pacific squadron. 
In the meantime, Australian and New Zea- 
land forces, escorted by the Commonwealth 
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fleet, made a quick conquest of Germany’s 
Pacific possessions—New Guinea, Samoa, 
and the Marshall Islands. ‘The resistance 
offered was not serious, and the casualties 
sustained were not heavy. After Von Spee 
had sunk the Monmouth and the Good Hope 
off the coast of Chile, he was driven ’round 
Cape Horn into the trap prepared by the 
brilliant Sturdee at Falkland Islands. The 
Australia was largely responsible for the 
movement that drove the German squadron 
to its summary doom. 

The consummation of Australia’s naval 
efforts was when the H. M. A. S. Sydney 
ended the career of the notorious commerce 
raider Emden, off Cocos Island, on Novem- 
ber 9, 1914. The Sydney was one of a dozen 
cruisers escorting thirty-eight transports con- 
veying 30,000 Australasian troops and equip- 
ment. It is recorded that. the Emden’s cap- 
tain had determined to “cut loose” among 
such fine game, but the departure of this 
immense convoy had been well guarded. 
The Emden, unknowingly, had passed the 
convoy a few miles to the east just before 
dawn. The Sydney soon afterwards picked 
up the wireless call for help from Cocos and 
streaked off like a “slipped” greyhound after 
its quarry, and almost within sight of the 
troop-ships quickly battered and destroyed 
the Kaiser’s most successful raider by over- 
powering gunnery. This feat was responsi- 
ble for an outburst of extraordinary enthusi- 
asm and gratification throughout Australia. 


. COMPULSORY MILITARY SERVICE 


At the time that the Commonwealth had 
decided to establish its own navy, the mili- 
tary defense of Australia was not overlooked. 


AUSTRALIAN TROOPS ON PARADE IN MOORE PARK, SYDNEY, N. S. W. 


At the close of 1909 a scheme for the com- 
pulsory universal service was placed on the 
statute, and was put into operation in 1911. 
All youths between the ages of i4 and 18 
were required to register for training unless 
exempted as medically unfit. Those between 
the ages of 14 and 16 were trained as Junior 
Cadets. The next two-year term is in the 
Senior Cadets. From 12 to 14 years, pre- 
liminary training is carried out by the public 
schools. At 18 years of age they pass into 
the Citizen Forces, where the service con- 
tinues until the age of 25. Full military 
uniforms and equipment are supplied even 
to the youngest cadets. The innovation has 
worked smoothly and successfully, and is 
popular. The trainees are compelled to put 
in so many hours’ drill per quarter, training 
being given two evenings every week and one 
afternoon every month. In addition; the 
Citizen Forces go into camp for field train- 
ing for a fortnight every year. 

At the outbreak of war the following, di- 
vided into military units, were in training 
under the scheme: 

Junior Cadets ...... alguseiiasee eee 
Senior Cadets ......... oven ... 87,354 
Citizen Forces (1894-5-6 quotas)... 51,105 


FORMING THE EXPEDITIONARY FORCES 


When the first call for volunteers. was 
made, the oldest trainees were only 20 years 
of age. The scheme, therefore, was of too 
recent establishment to be of any great utility 
at that time. The Citizen Forces were, 
however, mobilized for manning forts and 
similar home work, and their training still 
continues. The first 20,000 men for the 
Expeditionary Force were offering within a 
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few days, and included a sprinkling of youth- 
ful “Citizens.” Australia was fortunate in 
having a large supply of officers to draw 
from, trained specially for service in connec- 
tion with the compulsory system. All those 
now enlisting between the ages of 18 and 22 
have had five years’ training. 

The initial force of 20,000—the First Di- 
vision—consisting of three infantry brigades 
and one brigade of light horse, left western 
Australia on November 2, 1914. They dis- 
embarked in Egypt to complete their training 
and incidentally to preserve order. When 
Turkey threw in her lot with the Teutonic 
powers, the seditious propaganda in Egypt 
by German agents was making headway, and 
the small, quiet English Territorials from the 
mills of Lancashire were treated with levity 
by the Egyptians. The arrival of the big 
Australians on the scene was opportune. 
‘They knew how to impress natives and did 
it in characteristically Australian. fashion. 
The undercurrent of mutinous discontent 
disappeared. ‘The men from the antipodes 
rapidly became popular and were styled the 
“wealthy Australians.” The 30,000 Austral- 
asians on that first Christmas Eve drew an 
average of $60 each—nearly $2,000,000! 
They spent this freely and lavishly in Cairo, 
more than making up for the absence of. the 
usual tourists, creating a new conception of 
soldiery at once strange, majestic, and fear- 
some, but at the same time idolized by the 
Egyptian population. 


THE “ANZACS” AT THE DARDANELLES 


The training of the men from “down 
under” was\continued on the heavy desert 
sands. It was said to be the most arduous 
to which any body of troops were ever sub- 
jected. It was a test of endurance, and those 
who failed to stand it were sent back, leaving 
an army of physical giants fit for anything. 
They were prepared for a special task, and 
their opportunity came at the Dardanelles on 
the ever-memorable 25th of April, 1915, 
when the famous Third Brigade of Austral- 
ian Infantry, commanded by Brig.-Gen. E. 
G. Sinclair-Maclagan, C. B., D. S. O., and 
with the “Terrible Tenth” Battalion, under 
Col. S$. Price-Weir, V. C., forming the cen- 
ter of the first line of attack, waded ashore 
under a merciless fire at point-blank range 
and rushed the first enemy trench on the 
beach with the cold steel in the early dawn. 
Then, pausing only to throw off their packs, 
they stormed up the precipitous cliffs of Gaba 
Tepe under a stream of leaden death. 

Nothing could stand against these big, 
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seasoned athletes. By midday they had 
pushed the German-officered Turks back four 
miles in extraordinarily difficult, broken 
country, capturing trench after trench, ridge 
after ridge, by the most furious and long- 
sustained bayonet drive in history. It was 
an unparalleled performance, and by troops 
under fire for the first time. Had it been 
possible to reinforce them, Constantinople 
would have fallen in a week. In the mean- 
time, the remainder of the Australians, with 
the New Zealanders, were able to land. The 
thin line of khaki held firm, though without 
respite or sleep for four days, and the in- 
vaders finally became, as the Turkish counter 
attacks died away, securely dug in. The 
casualties were appalling—the Australian 
First Infantry Division losing 60 per cent. 
of its strength in four days! ‘The success, 
as General Sir Ian Hamilton has stated, 
was due to the natural initiative and re- 
sourcefulness so characteristic of Australians, 
in being able to go on when they lost their 
officers or were out of touch with them in 
the broken country. 


THE HEROIC STAND AT GALLIPOLI 
The area held by the Australians on Galli- 


poli for three months was about two miles 
long. by one mile deep, recorded for all time 
as “Anzac” (from the first letter in each 
word of “Australia-New Zealand Army 
Corps”). In this “few acres of hell” the 
Anzacs, as they are popularly known, were 
never free from shell fire. In the front 
trenches, in support, or back on the beach, 
the deadly shrapnel was ever searching out 
its victims. In no other spot in the whole 
theater of war have men been under fire day 
and night without being able to retire occa- 
sionally for rest and respite outside the zone 
of immediate hostilities. Weakened from 
summer epidemics and nerve-racked from the 
daily ordeal, the Anzacs were still impatient 
for the big move. The opportunity came in 
August, when several divisions of Kitchener’s 
new army made a surprise landing at Suvla 
Bay, a few miles to the north of the Anzac 
positions. The Anzacs were to coéperate in 
a dashing offensive, masterly conceived, to 
carry the dominating positions of the Penin- 
sula. 

While the Anzacs were carrying out their 
part of the contract with unexampled bril- 
liance, the new army at Suvla threw away 
all chance of success by. the unaccountable 
inertia of the field commanders in failing to 
advance rapidly inland when the opposition 
was slight and time precious. It was bun- 
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gling with far-reaching and terribly serious 
consequences, as inexplicable to Sir lan Ham- 
ilton (whose orders were to push forward 
at all costs) as it was to the Anzacs, who 
cannot understand hesitancy in such circum- 
stances. For the second time the success— 
and the sacrifice—of the Anzacs was in vain. 

While every unit accomplished magnifi- 
cent work in that August fighting, the taking 
of the Lone Pine trenches, with a loss of 
3000 men, is the finest thing yet recorded 
even in this war of great deeds. The honor 
belongs to the First Brigade of Australian 
infantry. Charging across the intervening 
ground, swept with a hurricane of lead, hack- 
ing their way through deadly entanglements, 
the survivors reached the enemy position. 
The trenches were roofed over with heavy 
logs. Finding or making openings, the in- 
trepid Anzacs plunged straight in amongst 
the waiting Turks. Then followed the most 
bloody and terrible confiict underground con- 
ceivable. Choking with acid fumes of burst- 
ing bombs, smothered in blood from the 
vicious stabbing of cold steel, the fight waged 
through the network of trenches, over the 
barriers of mangled dead and dying soldiers, 
without abatement for fifty hours. Physical 
endurance and deadly tenacity won, in spite 
of overwhelming odds, and the Anzacs_ re- 
mained sole possessors of Lone Pine. 


THE WITHDRAWAL FROM THE DARDANELLES 


With the entry of Bulgaria into the war 
on the side of the Central Powers, with- 
drawal from Gallipoli was inevitable. The 
British Government hesitated to sanction 
this, fearing the effect it might have on the 
Australian people. The Commonwealth was 
approached, and the Prime Minister, Rt. 
Hon. W. M. Hughes, P. C., LL.B. (who 
succeeded Mr. Fisher in October, 1915), re- 
plied that Australia would continue to be 
guided by the imperial authorities. He 
offered to create three new divisions of in- 
fantry and supply reinforcements of 16,000 
per month, bringing Australia’s contribution 
to 300,000 by the middle of 1916. This was 
unanimously endorsed by public opinion. 
Australia did feel bitterly the failure of the 
Dardanelles operations, when victory, prac- 
tically assured by superhuman efforts of the 
troops, was lost by blundering of the British 
War Office. The evacuation was a master- 
-piece. Fraught with natural difficulties 
threatening annihilation of the rearguard, 
every living soul (only four were wounded) 
melted silently away, and the last boat had 
pulled out from Anzac Beach before the 
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Turks were aware, by the burning of aban- 
doned stores, that the Anzacs had left. The 
men felt keenly leaving the positions so 
dearly won. 

The troops were reorganized in Egypt, 
and the present strength of the Australian 
army, including the three new divisions, has 
been brought up to sixty-eight battalions of 
infantry (each 1000 rifles) and ten regiments 
of light horse. In addition, there is the full 
complement of army service, army medical 
corps, besides a flying corps and a number 
of artillery brigades, etc. Two more di- 
visions of infantry are under contemplation. 
The New Zealand army, associating with the 
Australian, is about one-third the size of the 
latter—all under the command of General 
Sir W. Birdwood, who is the idol of his men 
and familiarly known as “Birdie.” 


CHARACTER OF THE AUSTRALIAN SOLDIER 


Critics say there is no discipline in an 
Australian army. From the continental 
standpoint there is not. Australians obey 
orders promptly and intelligently, but retain 
their individuality. General Birdwood de- 
lights in relating experiences characteristic 
of the men of Anzac. An English colonel 
of the old school once complained that the 
Australians did not show him proper respect. 
“That is nothing,” replied General: Bird- 
wood; “they seldom salute me either. One 
day, when on the rounds of inspection, I 
passed a burly Queenslander on sentry duty 
who stared at me with nonchalant interest 
without saluting. Just then a shell came 
screaming over, and the Queenslander, turn- 
ing quickly to me, cried warningly: ‘Duck 
your blamed head, Birdie!’” “And what 
did you do?” inquired the Colonel, aghast, 
anticipating an account of a summary court- 
martial. “Why, I ducked my blamed head, 
of course,” was the smiling reply of the dis- 
tinguished General. 

Glorious deeds of individual bravery and 
thrilling episodes at Anzac would fill vol- 
umes, but one thing stands out alone: that 
was the fortitude and cheerfulness of 
wounded Anzacs. They died smiling, often 
with the words of their war-song on their 
lips, “Australia will be there.” Famous sur- 
geons and war correspondents with experi- 
ence of other fronts met nothing like it 
before. In an inspiring poem, London Punch 
gave tribute to the Anzacs as “the bravest 
thing God ever made.” The Australian is 
described by competent judges as the finest 
soldier in the world. Clean-cut, of magnifi- 
cent physique, extraordinary endurance, and 
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ever cool and resourceful, he is in a class by 
himself. He is grim and determined in com- 
bat and a big, merry, overgrown boy in re- 
laxation, with a fine capacity for enjoying 
the best of life. 

In April last the first of the Anzac army 
landed in France as unobtrusively as the first 
English expeditionary force, twenty months 
earlier. ‘They proceeded immediately to the 
front, and it is a great compliment to their 
prowess that they took over one of the most 
difficult sectors of the whole Western front. 
Their fine physique and merry dispositions 
won the hearts of the French immediately. 

The casualties of the Australians on Galli- 
poli totaled 41,524, of whom 6837 were 
killed; 1838 are missing (all considered 
killed), while only 61 are prisoners of war. 
The balance were either wounded or ill. 
These casualties were mostly confined to the 
First Division, who bore the brunt of the 
work. The New Zealand losses were in the 
same proportion. Casualty lists are now 
coming through of the operations in France, 
but are not heavy yet. 


A STEADY STREAM OF RECRUITS 


After the dispatch of the first expedition- 
ary force, other contingents were raised and 
left at intervals. The forces are being 
voluntarily recruited, and up to the middle 
of May 260,000 men had been accepted for 
active service abroad. Approximately 200,- 
000 have been dispatched to the front. The 
remaining 60,000 men are in camp in various 
stages of preparation for service abroad. The 
medical examination is unusually strict, and 
nearly another 100,000 men have been re- 
jected for slight defects. Owing to the great 
distance from the field of operations and the 
heavy cost of maintenance, it was considered 
unwise to relax the medical test, as men who 
break down under the strain of modern war- 
fare are a burden. Besides those enlisted for 
active service, a large number of men, mostly 
medical “rejects,” are retained for home 
service, on a war footing, for camp and de- 
tail work. In including the contributions 
to the navy, Australia is maintaining an 
active force of approximately 300,000 men at 
present, but which is steadily growing all the 
time. No other dominion, proportionately, 
has done so much. 

As the commitments for reinforcements 
are now so large, and as public opinion de- 
mands that the supreme effort should be 
made to bring the war to an early termina- 
tion, the agitation for the immediate adop- 
tion of general compulsion is widespread and 


overwhelming. It illustrates Australia’s grim 
determination to see the business through. 
While the majority of the members of the 
House of Representatives favor compulsion, 
the extremists of the Labor Party are oppos- 
ing it. The Labor Government, in power 
by a-small majority, is endeavoring to. avoid 
a change in recruiting policy recommended by 
the Commonwealth War Council until the 
return of Prime Minister Hughes from 
Europe. 

Mr. Hughes is a man of extraordinary 
force of character, who dominates his mili- 
tant supporters by his masterful personality. 
He freed Australian metals from German 
control, eliminated shareholders of German 
birth from Australian companies, and has 
forced his views on post-war trade problems 
on the British Government so strongly that 
he was asked to represent the Empire at the 
Economic Conference in Paris in June. Mr. 
Hughes electrified Great Britain by his fervid 
eloquence and advocacy of a more vigorous 
prosecution of the war and was offered a 


seat in the British Cabinet. If the Prime — 


Minister demands compulsion after his re- 
turn to Australia, then it will be adopted. 
Meanwhile, special efforts will be made to 
accelerate enlistments. New Zealand, how- 
ever, has introduced a bill into Parliament 
for compulsion, and the other dominions are 
not likely to lag behind this lead. 


AUSTRALIA PAYS HER OWN WAR BILL 


The sacrifice to Australia is no small one. 
She is bearing the whole of the cost of her 
military efforts. The nature of this burden 
may be judged by the fact that the Australian 
soldier is the highest paid in the world, and 
probably the best equipped. A private draws 
$10.50 per week, a corporal $17.50, a lieu- 
tenant $35, and higher ranks in proportion. 
Very liberal provision is also made for de- 
pendents of fallen soldiers, and for soldiers 
incapacitated. ‘The pension to a widow or 
other dependents is half the rate of pay the 
soldier was drawing, with extra for each 
child under sixteen. The scale of pensions 
to permanently disabled soldiers is being in- 
creased .50 per cent. and will in special cases 
a7 $10 per week for a private, but generally 

10. 

The whole of the soldier’s equipment, in- 
cluding rifles and small-arms ammunition, is 
manufactured locally. Artillery, field re- 
quirements, and land transport is mostly 
supplied by England. For the transportation 
of troops the Commonwealth has a fleet of 
ninety vessels in constant service. Up to the 
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end of June, 1916, Australia’s participation 
in the war is estimated at $375,000,000 in 
“local” expenditure alone. The Treasurer 
has stated that no returns are available yet 
of the expenditure incurred by the Imperial 
Government in maintaining and equipping 
Australian forces at the front, where neces- 
sary. This will be adjusted and debited to 
Australia later. 

Much of the war expenditure is being met 
by local loans. In September, 1915, the first 
war loan of $25,000,000, at 414 per cent. 
interest, was submitted to the people, and 
$70,000,000 was subscribed. In January, 
1916, the second loan of $50,000,000 was 
submitted, and $105,000,000 was subscribed. 
Previously to this the banks advanced the 
Government $50,000,000 until after the war. 
The ready response to the war loans is a clear 
indication of the people’s confidence in vic- 
tory. 

INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS SOUND 


The industrial position in Australia is very 
satisfactory. There is no unemployment, no 
distress, and therefore no relief work. The 
war census, taken in 1915 to determine the 
country’s resources, showed that the wealth 
of Australia was $5,000,000,000 and the 
annual income $1,000,000,000. Savings- 
bank deposits were the highest in the world 
per head of population, and show no decline. 
The postal revenue has increased and gov- 
ernmental finances generally are in a sound 
position. The states have been spending 
millions of British capital on great reproduc- 
tive works. It is feared, however, as a result 
of a protracted war, that there will be a 
limitation to borrowing, and there is an un- 
dercurrent of uneasiness in respect to the 
economic aftermath should Europe be in- 
volved in great financial crises. 

Australia is remarkable for its recuperative 
qualities. It experienced the worst drought 
for fifty years in 1914-5, depleting stock to 
a large extent, and necessitating the impor- 
tation of wheat and fodder. Last year, by 
way of contrast, was the best season ever 
known, the wheat yield totaling 190,000,000 
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bushels, or 50 per cent. in excess of the pre- 
vious. best crop. ° 

To assist the Allied cause further, muni- 
tion committees have been formed in each of 
the states, for the purpose of directing the 
manufacture of shells in large quantities, 
with satisfactory results. The Common- 
wealth explosive factory has been enlarged, 
and the Government, besides providing for 
its own needs, is also supplying the cordite 
requirements of two other dominions. 

The finest example of Australia’s sense of 
responsibility in matters of defense was in 
the successful launching last year of three 
destroyers and the cruiser Brisbane, a sister 
ship to the famous Sydney, constructed in the 
Commonwealth Naval Dockyard in Sydney 
Harbor, N. S. W. This was the first large 
warship built in any of the dominions. Other 
keels have been laid down. A portion of the 
Australian navy is in the North Sea fleet, the 
balance on escort duty. All have done fine 
work. 


HEAVY SUBSCRIPTIONS TO CHARITABLE 
FUNDS 


The people’s part in the war is remarkable 
for its practical enthusiasm, more particu- 
larly in view of the disastrous drought of 
1914. The public have subscribed, up to 
May, 1916, nearly $20,000,000 in donations 
to the various patriotic funds. About half 
of this amount is for the wounded soldiers, 
the balance being devoted to Belgian relief 
and Red Cross funds. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth of wheat, beef, mut- 
ton, and other goods have been collected for 
the Belgians, and innumerable gifts and 
motor ambulances for the Red Cross. 

Australia’s part in the Great War may not 
be large compared with the colossal efforts 
involved in all Europe. But added to the 
more or less equal efforts of New Zealand, 
Canada, South Africa, and India, and com- 
bined with the great energy of Great Britain, 
the British Empire, working unitedly in one 
direction, must exert a powerful and over- 
whelming influence on the successful course 
and duration of the war. 





























A DETACHMENT OF BRITISH FORCES IN CAMP IN EAST, AFRICA 


GERMAN EAST AFRICA 


BY JAMES. B. MACDONALD 20s 8 LoS cath 


UT off from the world for nearly two 

years and assailed on all sides’ by ene- 
mies, the Germans in East Africa have made 
a gallant fight. They are defending a coun- 
try almost twice the size ‘of Germany. itself, 
densely populated by natives who only a few 
years ago tried to drive them into the sea. 
Out of this unpromising material they have 
drilled and armed a large native army. 

The war opened with British cruisers bom- 
barding the wireless station and government 
buildings at Dar-es-Salaam. A German 
cruiser returned the call, and sank a small 
British war vessel dismantled in Zanzibar 
harbor. Some skirmishing on land took place 
on the northern frontier. ‘Troops from the 
German military station at Moshi occupied 
Taveta, and held it until recently. They 
also threatened Mombasa, the seaport and 
terminus of the British Uganda Railway; 
and, to hold them in check, Indian troops 
were sent from Egypt. So matters remained 
on-this front all during 1915. 

The British, having no troops available 
for an invasion, had to content themselves 
with declaring a blockade of the whole coast. 
In July of that year their monitors destroyed 
the German cruiser Konigsberg, which had 
taken refuge up the Rufiji River, but her 
guns and crew had previously been removed 
to assist in the defense of the colony. 

During the same month, a German force 
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aed 
invaded Nyassaldnd- <2 British’ crown‘eélony 
sparsely populated by missionaries and coffee 


‘planters—and militia had to be sent from 


South Africa to repel them. 

On Lake Tanganyika two German gun- 
boats dominated the shipping, and were ‘face- 
tiously known as the “Dreadnoughts of the 


‘ Lake.” To combat them the British shipped 
‘two armed’ motorboats ‘from England’ and 


railed them over the~ South | African ‘and 


‘Rhodesian’ railways to the point ~ furthest 


north, from whence they were transshipped 
on traction wagons 166 miles through the 


‘wilds ‘of northern ‘ Rhodesia ‘until they 


reached the Lualaba River. Here ‘they were 
commissioned and taken over by twenty-eight 
officers and men sent by the Admiralty. On 
Christmas last, they ran their *trial ‘trip on 
the lake, and next day one of the German 
gunboats got a shock when she met them 
unexpectedly without her escort. Some 
weeks later, the adventurers chased and sank 
the other. 


COMPLETELY HEMMED IN BY ENEMIES 


On March 9 of the present year, Ger- 
many declared war on Portugal, and the 
colony of Mozambique immediately became 
a party to the war in Africa. The Portu- 
guese promptly seized Kionga, on the coast, 
and the strip of land on the south side of 
the Rovuma River, which the Germans had 
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dispossessed them of in 1894. This front, 
however, is inconvenient to both combatants, 
besides being inhabited by unconquered na- 
tives hostile to all white men. 

Meanwhile, the Belgians and the British 
had organized simultaneous invasions from 
the north, west, and south. On the southern 
front, between Lake Tanganyika and Lake 
Nyassa, a force of Rhodesians and Transvaal- 
ers under Brigadier-General Northey en- 
tered the German colony and captured Neu 
Langenberg, with large quantities of ammu- 
nition and stores. Afterwards the important 
town of Bismarckburg, at the foot of Lake 
Tanganyika, was occupied. 

The Belgians entered the province of 
Ruanda in two columns, under the command 
of General Tombeur, from either end of 
Lake Kivu and supported by their gunboats. 
After several skirmishes, the German forces 
retreated in the direction of Lake Victoria 
Nyanza before the converging columns. The 
Belgians have since occupied Kigali, the prin- 
cipal town in the province. 


GENERAL SMUTS, BOER, THE BRITISH 
COMMANDER 


The main advance, however, has come 
from the north—from British East Africa, 


where a composite force of some 25,000. 


British, Colonial, and Indian troops was 


brought together under the command of ~ 


General Jan Christian Smuts. Fifteen 
years ago, General Smuts headed a Boer 
commando in a raid through Cape Colony, 
and last year led the southern army through 
German West Africa. He has had a won- 
derful career. Educated in Cape Colony, he 
passed through Cambridge University in 
England and qualified as a barrister in Lon- 
don. At twenty-eight years of age he was 
attorney-general of the Transvaal Republic 
under President Kruger and took a promi- 
nent part during those historic times. Since 
Louis Botha became Premier of the Trans- 
vaal, and afterwards of. South Africa, Smuts 
has been the minister to whom was assigned, 
as a matter of course, the most difficult and 
contentious portfolio, and on one occasion he 
assumed three simultaneously. Botha with- 
out Smuts would be greatly handicapped ; yet 
the latter has not the complete confidence of 
his own people, although both they and the 
British element recognize that he is the ablest 
statesman in the country. He is a clever 
man, born in South Africa in the wrong 
generation. In any other country, he would 
have made his mark even more quickly. 

On assuming command at Nairobi, the 
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JAN CHRISTIAN SMUTS, BOER LEADER OF THE 
BRITISH FORCES AGAINST THE GERMANS 


first move of General Smuts was to push a 
reconnaissance in force towards the southeast 
slopes of Mount Kilimanjaro, to test the 
strength of the German position. Finding 
them in force there, he dispatched mounted 
and other troops with motor transports, ma- 
chine guns, and a mountain battery, under 
Major-General Stewart, through Longido, 
to encircle the northern end of the mountain 
and attack Moshi from the west while he 
drove at it in a frontal attack. The Ger- 
mans made a good fight in the dense woods, 
where artillery and bombs were useless, but 
they were unprepared for an attack in their 
rear, and left 380 dead and many prisoners. 
Some of their forces retired along the Tanga 
railway, while the main body retreated south 
to contest further General Smuts’s advance 
toward Kilimatinde, the capital of the 
colony. 

Military operations in these parts are con- 
ducted under difficulties—where tle rains 
are tropical, crocodiles infest the rivers, wild 
elephants and rhinoceros charge the motor 
transport, giraffes object to the telephone 
wires, baboons protest against the shrapncl, 
and lions reconnoitre the outlying patrols. 
As one Tommy put it: “This is a blooming 
zoo—without the cages.” 
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Railway men from South Africa rapidly 
laid down rails linking up the Uganda rail- 
way at Taveta with the German terminus at 
Moshi. A force was detached to follow the 
latter line to the sea at Tanga and open up 


a new shipping base. They slowly captured 


station after station until they reached and 
occupied Tanga itself last month. 

This left General Smuts free to push 
ahead with the main column across country 
to Kilimatinde, the seat of the German colo- 
nial government, which is on the main rail- 
way line midway between Daar-es-Salaam 
and Ujiji. After seizing Arusha, where im- 
portant caravan routes meet, he pushed on 
to Kéthersheim and Salanga. 

Kondoa Irangi, about seventy-five miles 
from the main railway, was occupied by 
General Van Deventer on April 19, after a 
stiff fight. The Germans retired towards 
Kilimatinde, but, getting heavy reinforce- 
ments, returned to the attack under the per- 
sonal direction of General Von Lettow- 
Vorbeck, commander of the German imperial 


troops in the colony. Following a heavy* 


bombardment, the attack was continued dur- 
ing the 9th, 10th, and 11th of May, but was 
repulsed with heavy losses. 
When the British forces gather in over- 
whelming numbers for the final advance on 


the railway, the fate of the colony will be’ 


determined; but the natives will have’ to be 
subdued and disarmed before a whité man 
may walk through the country. 
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(The scene of the recent African fighting, showin 
the various directions [indicated by arrows] by whic 
the Allied forces have been marching against the Ger- 
mans. The small insert map shows the relation of the 
colony to the rest of the continent) 
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GENERAL SMUTS IN THE FIELD, DIRECTING OPERA- 
; TIONS AGAINST THE GERMANS 


(The automobile gun and motorcycles are typical of 
the.modern equipment used by the British to overcome 
great natural obstacles in a country where there are 
but two railroads and practically no highways) 


THE GERMAN COLONY 


_German East Africa is in extent about 
384,000 square miles, and has now been un- 


der German rule for twenty-five years. 
-. During that period the Germans built the 


railway from Dar-es-Salaam, on the coast, 


to Ujiji,.on Lake Tanganyika, which bisects 


the colony; and a short line near the British 
East African boundary from Tanga, on the 
coast, to Moshi. The latter is opposite the 
British town of Taveta, where there is a 
branch railway connecting with the trunk 
line through British East Africa. It is in 
this neighborhood that the colonial armies 
of Britain and Germany began to contend 
with each other. 

A little beyond Moshi there is a Boer col- 
ony of “bitter-enders,” who emigrated here 
after .the British annexed the Transvaal and 
Orange Free State. | So far as we know, this 
is the only bona-fide white settlement in the 
colony, apart from the government officials, 
This, 
however, is not to be wondered at because 
the country is climatically unsuited to Euro- 
peans, or their domestic animals, except in 
favored parts near the British border. It is 
otherwise in the higher altitude and more 
fertile soil of the highlands of British East 
Africa. 

The colony is unfortunate in having all 
“the plagues of Egypt” and many more of its 
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own. It is the home of rinderpest, which 
devastated the cattle of South Africa until 
a preventative was found in arsenical dip- 
ping, which destroys the ticks or parasites 
which cause the trouble. It is the home of 
sleeping sickness, which carries off thousands 
of natives in this and the neighboring Congo 
Free State. It is the home of the tsetse fly, 
whose puncture is death to-the horse or mule. 
Even donkeys die mysteriously. Apart from 
the usual malarial fever and:occasional dys- 
entery, Europeans who live long in the coun- 
try are liable to get the dreaded blackwater 
fever. 

In brief, tropical East Africa is only a 
shade -less deadly than tropical 
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and following the river which flowed out of 
Lake Victoria. Nyanza down to Egypt - 
proved it to be the Nile. 

Sir Samuel Baker, in 1864, discovered 
Lake Albert Nyanza on another headwater 
of the Nile, and sighted the “blue moun- 
tains’ which Stanley was later to locate in 
1888 as the snowy peaks of Ruwenzori. 
The Duke of the Abruzzi, now in command 
of. the Italian Fleet in the Adriatic, ex- 
plored these mountains in 1906 and identi- 
fied them as “the Mountains of the Moon” 
of Ptolemy—“the Egypt nurtured in the 
Snow” of A’schylus—and “the Mountain of 
Silver,” the source of the Nile, of Aristotle. 

In 1866, Dr.. Livingstone 





West ‘Africa; but the human 
seems to be able’ to adapt him- 
self to any climatic conditions— 
for a time. Pat 

So far no payable minerals in 
any quantity have been found; 
and transportation away from 
either of the two railways is 
limited to human beasts of 
burden, 

Dar-es-Salaam is the princi- 
pal town and seaport of Ger- 
man East Africa. It is laid out 
in one long row of whitewashed 
stucco houses along the shore 
of the bay. Like Lorenzo 
Marques (Delagoa Bay), all 
business is transacted in the 
early morning and late after- 
noon, owing to the excessive 





started on the journey from 
which he never returned, and 
in the course of his wanderings 
discovered Lake Mweru, Lake 
Bangwenlu, and the _ upper 
reaches of the Congo River. 
The last mentioned is locally 
known as the Lualaba River, 
and Livingstone died in the be- 
lief that it was one of the head- 
waters of the Nile. It remained 
for Stanley, at a later period, to 
follow it to the sea and prove it 
to be the Congo. 

In the meantime, Dr. Living- 
stone was lost to the world and 
Stanley was sent to find him. 

Starting from Bagamoyo, on 
the mainland opposite Zanzi- 
bar, Stanley, in February, 1871, 
struck across country as direct 








moist heat. 

As a government undertak- 
ing, the colony has never paid, 
although it is Germany’s largest 
and most important one. Even 
with changed ownership, it holds out no 
prospect of developing on other lines than 
those of an important native trading center 
and a magnificent game preserve. 


EARLY CENTRAL AFRICAN DISCOVERIES 


In 1849, Dr. Livingstone, starting from 
South Africa, crossed the Kalihari desert and 
came upon Lake Ugami; and between 1851 
and 1856 he crossed the continent from the 
west coast to the east and discovered the 
Upper Zambezi river and the now far-famed 
Victoria Falls. 

Burton and Speke, in 1858, discovered 
Lake Tanganyika, some 400 miles long; and 
Speke sighted Lake Victoria Nyanza, the 
largest body of fresh water in Africa. Ac- 
companied by Grant, Speke returned in 1862 


A MASAI WARRIOR WITH 
HIS FIGHTING GEAR 


(A type_of the natives in 
the German colony) 


as possible for Ujiji, on Lake 
Tanganyika. There he found 
Livingstone, and returned with 
the news of the latter’s discov- 
eries. The route taken by Stanley in his 
plucky and adventurous journey is indicated 
to-day by the track of the principal railway 
in German East Africa. The latter, how- 
ever, starts, not from Bagamoyo, but from 
the seaport of Dar-es-Salaam, a few miles 
farther south. 


HOW GERMAN EAST AFRICA WAS ACQUIRED 


Stanley’s discoveries, and the forming of 
the Congo State by Leopold II, King of the 
Belgians, brought about the partition of the 
unoccupied areas of Africa by the Great 
Powers. 

Germany was the last to enter the field 
of colonial enterprise, but not the least eager. 

The northern boundary of Portuguese 
East Africa had been recognized by Germany 
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in 1866, and by Britain in 1891, as defined 
by the Rovuma river. To the north 
stretched a coast line of about 1000 miles, 
subject to the authority of the Sultan of 
Zanzibar, whose independence had been rec- 
ognized by Britain and France in 1862. 

Dr. Karl Peters, a German’ subject, landed 
on the mainland opposite Zanzibar in 1884 
and proceeded to make “treaties” with the 
native chiefs on behalf of the German Col- 
onization Society. 

In 1885, the British ambassador in Berlin 
communicated to Prince Bismarck, the Ger- 
man Chancellor, the following despatch from 
his government: 


The supposition that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have no intention of opposing the German 
scheme of colonization in the neighborhood of 
Zanzibar is absolutely correct. 

Her Majesty’s Government, on the contrary, 
view with favor these schemes, the realization of 
which will entail the civilization of large tracts 
over which hitherto no European influence has 
been exercised, the codperation of Germany with 


Great Britain in the work of suppression of. the. ; 


slave gangs, and the encouragement of the ef- 
forts of the Sultan both in the extinction of the 
slave trade and in the commercial development 
of his dominions. 


‘Bismarck contemplated initiating’ his co- 
lonial ventures tentatively on the lines of the 
earlier British chartered companies, such 
as “The East India Company” and “The 
Governor and Company of Adventurers of 


England trading with Hudson Bay” (com- 
monly called the Hudson Bay Company). 
He intended that they should be adminis- 
tered by enterprising merchants, and that the 
obligations of the Imperial Government 
should be limited to protecting them against 
foreign interference. 

In pursuance of these objects, the 
Deutsche-dst-Africa Gesellschaft was formed 
with a capital of $1,000,000 to take over the 
“treaty” rights of Dr. Peters. A revolt of 
the slave-trading Arabs in 1888 attained 
such dimensions that the company’s. forces 
were driven back to the coast and held only 
the port of Dar-es-Salaam. 

The. Imperial Government thereupon in- 
tervened to suppress the rising, and latterly 
took over the’ administration of the whole 
country. 

Meanwhile, in 1884, Sir Harry Johnston 
had concluded “treaties” with the Chief of 
Taveta, and this led to the formation of 
the Imperial British East Africa Company. 
After, appointing a joint boundary com- 
mission, the governments of Britain and 
Germany came together on various occasions 
and, with the friendly aid of France, settled 
all differences by the creation of German 
East Africa, British East Africa, and British 
Uganda in 1890. As part of the deal, 
Britain ceded Heligoland, in the North Sea, 
to Germany, and acquired dominion. over 


the Island of Zanzibar. 























THE TWO SMALL POWER BOATS, “MIMI” AND “TOU-TOU,” WITH GUNS MOUNTED, WHICH GAINED THE 
COMMAND OF LAKE TANGANYIKA FOR THE UNION FORCES 















































MAP SHOWING THE NIGER AND CONGO RIVER SYSTEMS 


MYSTERY OF THE NIGER 
RIVER 


BY CYRUS C. ADAMS 


NE hundred years ago this July Cap- 

tain J. K. Tuckey and twenty of his 
crew died of fever among the rapids of the 
lower Congo, about 130 miles above the 
mouth of the river. Half of the party were 
dead a few weeks after their little vessel, 
Congo, steamed into the river. Such a trag- 
edy could not occur in Africa to-day. 
Tuckey did not know, as we do, that the 
virulent type of malaria; which ruined his 
enterprise, is caused by the sting of a cer- 
tain mosquito; and that the -disease cannot 
occur if this. pest .is kept. from’ breeding or 
the human body is protected against it. - 

It is one of the recent triumphs of science 
that. many problems of tropical hygiene are 
already solved. Nearly 3000 whites are now 
living in the Congo basin; and the death 
rate among them, for some years, has been 
only about twenty per thousand a year. 
Tuckey wrote, before the calamity came, that 
the climate was hot but seemed to him 
salubrious. 

We need only mention what Captain 
Tuckey was trying to do to demonstrate how 
dense, a century ago, was our ignorance of 
African geography. Nobody had found 
where the Niger River reached the sea; and 
as the mystery grew the theory became popu- 
lar that the Congo, or Zaire River, was the 
lower part of the Niger. ‘The most im- 


pressive fact known about the Congo was 
that the majestic flood it poured into the 
Atlantic freshened the sea several miles from 
the shore; it certainly was a great river. 
But Mungo Park had proven that the Niger 
also was a great river when he floated down 
its upper and middle -course; and as no one 
had been able to find where the Niger 
reached the sea, it is not very strange that 
geographers, a century ago, hitched it up 
with the Congo. 

Mungo Park, the splendid and iasenis 
young Scotchman who inaugurated the mod- 
ern era of African exploration, was largely 
responsible for the theory that the Congo 
might be the outlet of the Niger. He was 
enthusiastic over the idea. He wrote that, 
if the theory turned out to be true, the fact, 
in a commercial sense, would be second in 
importance only to the discovery of the Cape 
of Good Hope. “From a_ geographical 
point of view,” he added, “it is certainly 
the greatest -discovery that remains to be 
made in the world.” 

' Great men of science sometimes sit com- 
fortably in their studies at home and work 
out physical or other problems whése solu- 
tion in the field costs investigators years of 
toil and hardship. In this way, it is said, 
Dr. Gauss, of the University of Géttingen,' 
determined the position of the North Mag- 
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netic Pole in the region where James Ross 
found this rather elusive object. The Ger- 
man geographer, Reichard, became interest- 
ed in the problem of the Niger; and, gather- 
ing all data available with regard to the 
waters in the equatorial regions of West 
Africa, he came to the conclusion that the 
Niger must find its way to the ocean 
through the streams of a delta; and that 
this delta was probably on the coast of the 
Bight of Benin. where a large number of 
small streams were known to enter the 
Atlantic. 

The eminent geographer hit the nail on 
the head. His theory told the truth. The 
western branches of the delta empty into 
the Bight of Benin; the eastern branches into 


the adjoining Bight of Biafra. ‘The preb- 


lem was solved in an armchair; but the 
English gentlemen who, at that time, were 
organizing the Tuckey expedition, laughed 
to scorn the German hypothesis, declared 
that Rerhard’s deductions were “entitled to 
very little attention” and that his data were 
“wholly gratuitous.” 

James McQueen was another armchair 
investigator, but the books he read were 
hundreds of black slaves taken to the West 
Indies from the Niger River region. He had 
read Mungo Park’s fascinating story of -his 
journey down the Niger for hundreds of 
miles and thought it very strange that no 
explorer had ever found where the great 
river reached the sea. McQueen began to 
question every native of the lower Niger he 
could find; and kept accumulating this tes- 
timony for five years before he was ready 
to publish his results.. In 1821, when he had 
solved the puzzle to his satisfaction, he is- 
sued a book in which he announced as a 
fact, and not as a theory, that the Niger 
reached the sea through a wide-spreading 
delta in the region of the “Oil Rivers.” As 
a fact, the delta front is exactly where Mc- 
Queen said it was. The Oil Rivers are the 
delta streams of the Niger. 

McQueen’s book made more fun for the 
learned geographers than any comic news- 
paper. ‘The idea that an obscure trader in 


the West Indies should dream that his con-. 


fabs with ignorant slaves had solved the 
Niger mystery was a most amusing joke. 
McQueen lived to see the day when his 
joke was recognized as a solemn geographical 
fact. It was from the West Indies also 
that McQueen sent to Europe the first in- 
formation of the great Benue tributary of 
the Niger which, with the Niger delta, is 
now known to provide a fine, uninterrupted 


waterway from the sea for about 1000 miles 
into the continent. So much cannot be said 
of any other river in Africa. 

The Niger is the third greatest river in 
Africa and the eleventh in rank in the 
world. How did it happen that for genera- 
tions no one knew the place and the manner 
of its junction with the Atlantic? The prob- 
lem was really a hard nut to crack, though 
with our preseht methods of African ex- 
ploration and our knowledge of how to live 
in the deadly climate of the delta, the mys- 
tery would ‘probably have been solved in a 
few months. The Niger delta, ‘one ‘of the 
largest in the world, stretches 250 miles 
along the coast. Most of its streams are 
small; and, skirting the coast, one can hardly 
observe them, “80 completely are they hid- 
den in the densé region of mangrove swamps. 
Explorers soon found that they might strug- 
gle for weeks up a stream only to prove it a 
blind alley; for a peculiarity of the Niger 
is that not a few independent rivers form 


between the delta branches and have no — 


connection with the Niger itself. Most of 
the delta is a network, difficult to enter or 
to retreat from. 

All nature. is hideous there. The brown 
waters lazily coursing; the evil odors of the 
slime and..ooze; the repulsive: animal life 
from crocodiles to pythons, lurking in the 
shadow for their prey; and a choice collec- 
tion of insect plagues including the anopheles 
mosquito with its poisonous sting. These 
terrible conditions, persisting for about forty 
miles inland, are then succeeded by solid 


earth, noble trees and sweet air; but the . 


swamp region of the lower delta is one of 
the most forbidding parts of Africa. 

Richard Lander, at last, in 1830, floating 
down the Niger, was taken by natives into 
the Nun branch of the delta and descended it 
to the sea. The Niger problem was solved. 
For many years, the Nun branch was the 
means of commercial communication with 
the river; but some time ago a sandbar 
forming at the Nun mouth made entrance 
difficult for ships; and a good route to the 
Niger has now been developed through the 
Forcados branch of the delta. 

But the terror of the delta persisted till 
the white man learned how to fight the 
malignant agencies of tropical diseases. 

- England gave the Niger a wide berth till 
after 1850. It was thought to be a plague- 
stricken region from which no good would 
ever come. Its terrors have fled to-day be- 
fore the advance in knowledge. Large ves- 
sels ascend the Forcados branch, carrying 
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THE SKYWARD: CAREER OF ALL PRICES 


commerce to and from the far interior of 
Africa; and Nigeria, a coming empire of 
industry with its great cattle, cotton, tin 
mines, and other resources, is joined to the 
sea both by rail and river. 

A hundred years ago our fathers thought 
of the Congo only as the outlet of the Niger. 
We know now that it is the second greatest 
river system in the world. - Most of its 
basin has the advantage of standing from 
1500 to 2000 feet above the sea, while the 
head of navigation on the Amazon and most 
of its tributaries is usually..not. over 300- 
400: feer above sea-level. The result is that, 
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while the Congo and the Amazon have ex- 
actly similar relations to the Equator, the 
Congo has more rapid movement in its wa- 
ters, more life and inspiration in its air. 
Draining an area nearly half as large as the 
United States, the Congo’s 6000 miles of 
waterways, supplemented here and there by 
railroads, are bringing its 12,000,000 native 
population into closer touch with the better 
influences of white occupancy. No primitive 
tropical land seems now to have a brighter 
and more hopeful outlook than the Belgian 
Colony of the Congo, when peace shall 


. come again. 





THE SKYWARD CAREER OF 
ALL PRICES 


BY. J. GEORGE FREDERICK 


WO big struggles seem to be going on 

in the world—the clash of armies and 
the clash of prices. The result of the first 
struggle is to kill off men, and the result of 
the second struggle is to kill off old ‘standards 
of value—to speed prices beyond. anything 
ever known in the world before. 

It will be remembered that before the 
Civil War the level of prices was something 
like 100 per cent. lower than the permanent 
level achieved by prices after the war. 
Laborers were plentiful at as low as 50 
cents a day, and food and materials. were 
in proportion. War never fails to boost 
prices, and the greater the war the greater 
the boost. This being the world’s greatest 
war, this present boost is absolutely un- 
precedented. 

Price is evidently the delicate balancing 
needle on which the economic world pivots, 
and like a seismograph dial it is registering 
world disturbance at points thousands of 
miles away. The entire working world is 
in a position of worry over materials and 
production, with only a_ passing « thought 
about selling. It is no longer a question of 
disposal of output, but of securing materials, 
labor, and equipment; and adjusting to price 
conditions. ; 

In such a situation only one result is 
sure—that prices will continue to mount 
until the great suction of demand is reduced. 
The demand is twisted and tangled—that is 
one great difficulty: ‘There is now terrific, 
unlimited drain on cértain chemicals, for in- 


‘even in-Berlin, the beleaguered! 
.thoritatively reported that more women are 


“tance. No amount of clever salesmanship 


could have sold more than usual three years 
ago, but to-day.they are almost literally 
worth their weight in gold. Luxuries, too, 
paradoxical as it may seem, are going~ up- 
ward in price because of increased demand, 
It is au- 


wearing silk in Germany than ever before; 
and at a-recent sale some old paintings 
brought record prices. As for pearls of cer- 


tain high grades—they have simply ceased 


to exist everywhere! ‘They are not- any 
more to be had at any price! 


CONTRASTING NEW YORK, LONDON, . AND 
BERLIN 


But it is not the price or pearls that is 
worrying the world. The world of busi- 
ness is worrying about raw material and 
labor, and the householder is worrying about 
food. The rise in food values the world 
over is graphically shown in Fig. 1, con- 
trasting prices for certain staples in the 
world’s three principal cities, New York, 
London and Berlin. The comparison of all 
foods shows that whereas New York City 
has suffered a 20 per cent. increase, London 
has suffered to the extent of 55 per cent. and 
Berlin 100 per cent. This gives a general 
measure of difference between the price- 
pressure in different parts of the war-tor- 
tured globe. An interesting sidelight is that 
price-pressure for goods is felt about 5 to 10 
per cent. stronger in cities of over 50,000 
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can consumer a-pretty penny. 
Even the United States War 
Department, finding itself 


o up against unconscionably 


high prices in munitioning 
Uncle Sam’s army, began 
agitation for an association 
of dealers for protection 
against exorbitant prices. It 
was also remembered that 
large army orders disturb 
the market and bring on in- 
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creases to the public. 


Foods 
GASOLINE PRICES 


A curious thing has been 








FIGURE I1—INCREASE OF FOOD PRICES SINCE JULY 1, 1914, IN THREE 
WORLD CITIES 


population. Berlin’s low sugar cost is ex- 
plained by the fact that Germany is a sugar- 
producing country and it had been planned 
that Germany could substitute sugar for 
other forms of food. Since these figures 
were compiled it is indicated in cables that 
even sugar prices are rapidly following other 
prices. 


THE HUMBLE RICE ACHIEVES PRIZE FOR 
PRICE INCREASE 


Beef, the great human staple, is naturally 
much inflated in price. In Vienna beef has 
risen 256 per cent. Even in America com- 
mon dried beef has risen 100 per cent. But 
it remains for plain, common, every-day rice 
to top the highest of all known price ad- 
vances, whether for munition raw materials, 
food or whatnot. Rice in Vienna is 552 per 
cent. above normal; 426 per cent. in Berlin. 
The highest raw material advance is 431 per 
cent., for bleaching powder (see price ad- 
vance list). Even in sequestered Switzer- 
land sugar is advanced 80 per cent., while 
England, the home of mutton; now pays 
80 per cent. more for it. 

In America the cost of living went to a 
high point at once on news of war, August, 
1914, jumping in twenty days from 141.5 
(index number) to 162.4. But it promptly 
receded, being carried downward by stock 
scare, until it touched the low point of 136.3 
in September, 1915. Then it steadily shot 
ahead until it reached a new high mark of 
169 in May. At that time it declined, 
but on the first of July reached ‘the record 
level of 170. The New York World has 
stirred up an indignant crusade against high 
prices, claiming that chasing after abnormal 
foreign war profits is costing the Ameri- 


that more fuss was made 
over the 72 per cent. rise in 
gasoline than over food prices. The Federal 
Trade Commission made inquiry into gaso- 
line, but not into food. It is apparent that 
gasoline i is'an article of almost universal con- 


sumption and an object of universal solici-— 


tude. 

But the seriously upsetting element of 
price. increase has been in. industry’ $ raw ma- 
terials and labor ;.:also uncertainty of supply 
at any price. It is common now for officers 
of concerns who. have never heretofore con- 
sented to see raw. material. makers to visit 
them in an humble spirit and endeavor to 
place an order—price no consideration. Un- 
fortunately. all makers are in much the same 








WHAT WAR HAS DONE TO AMERICAN MATERIALS 


The wholesale prices of the following staple 
articles have increased as follows since July 1, 
1914: 


Bleaching powder ..........see00- 431 per cent 
BEET WARE Gn nid i sa hie hoa aa eo oe 245 per cent 
Siglotse WERE | 6 cik.sew's ceo es este sip 233 per cent 
NE I bi bc So aceesctpes ent ccs 191 per cent 
Glycerine sRialls Corde ies a dele epelg eae 162 per cent 
po ar Sa ey gan ao ees a 161 per cent 
Bessemer Steel Billets ............. 125 per cent 
MY TED OMICDRDOE oy sos o5 fh cvee es anes 122 per cent 
OGIEE cant chnease vs.ts Coles heres 97 per cent 
BME iw cor nb eve con whee saweabens 85 per cent 
Galvanized sheet iron ............ 73 per cent 
NR a hie SE rere 72 per cent 
TEMMEE bo dca boy suse cicieues's ts cscs cas See eet 
1 RE AR ERE ie rated Bae 47 per cent 
a RR err pee ReneS arg er 47 per cent 
TAMROP esc Scr ick ate eenasietions eee 44 per cent 
Wente ead 4 OU 0 65:06 05 cep e ue 44 per cent 
Clay worsted cloth ................ 40 per cent 
Paper (news on) <0 ois. ees ees 33 per cent 
WV OTMOG SOTO sR. Sivas 33 per cent 
WOON ss i pee sie ves Sasa so eaewS 30 per cent 
RNR ges led Sy oh. ee Sa siaele Seti 25 per cent 
CADENGIN CIOER 5 5635's 66 bo ce vereuee 22 per cent 
SOMME BNO. Bs. S soa ccs ccek sone 17 per cent 
se SS LPP ee Ed Pee pee rare 14 per cent 
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AN AMERICAN WOMAN’S NOTES ON MEXICO 


position, and the result is “stalemate.” Many 
thousands of industries are “oversold.” 
Price—once the tender spot, the keen bone 
of contention—now is no consideration, for 
all sorts of wild price increases are the rule, 
not the exception. 

Abuse of the situation has been a result— 
it being figured by some who have no cost 
increases that in the general upward scramble 
they, too, might as well apply price-pressure. 
Some frankly say they use high price as a 
brick-bat to club business away ! . 

The cost of money has gone up as well 
as the cost of materials. “Call loans” in 
July, 1914, were 2 and 3 per cent.; in July, 
1916, they were 3 and 4% per cent. Time 
loans were 214 and 3 per cent.; to-day they 
are 344 to 4% per cent. In Minneapolis a 
record of 6 per cent. for commercial dis- 
counts has been reached. 


PRICES UP TO STAY 
Labor costs have tremendously increased 
in many lines. The May first labor strikes 
and raises are estimated to have amounted to 








THE PRICE PRESSURE ON WORLD CENTERS 
Percentage of increase in the retail pricés* of 
food in New York, London, and Berlin since 
July 1, 1914: 





New York London Berlin 
Sugar ... 81 percent’ 152percent 30 percent 
Potatoes... 33 percent 47percent 37 percent 
Mutton .. 28percent 80percent 160 percent 
Flour .... 25 percent 60percent 14 percent 
Beef ..... 13 percent 60percent 180 percent 
Bacon ...° S8percent 37percent 153 percent 
All foods 20percent 55percent 100 percent 
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several billion dollars. Common ordinary 
carpenters have been paid this spring as high 
as $50 per week! Publicists are crying in 
alarm that a vicious, ever-widening circle of 
price rise is being created and that ruin will 
follow in its wake. Calmer reasoning by 
past experience hardly justifies this. War 
price increases—like war taxes—are never 
reduced. They pin themselves permanently 
to the social fabric and demand that their 
high level—though perhaps not their high 
peaks—be regarded as the normal level of 
the future. Such a situation acts upon the 
upset industries as war has acted upon 
traditional England—it has pried loose many 
set notions and compelled new thinking and 
new planning. 

The usual curious result of mounting 
prices is visible :now—the added prosperity 
of both the laboring man and the capitalist, 
but the embarassment of the middle profes- 
sional, esthetic, salaried classes. ‘They. have 
no means, like labor, of forcing salary stand- 
ards upward to meet. price increases; nor 
have they real opportunity to share in profits. 
As a result America’s laboring classes and 
proprietary classes are more prosperous than 
ever before, while the middle classes are only 
normally prosperous, but with abnormally 
high prices to meet. 

.What will happen to prices if war ends 
is a popular bogey; but one thing is certain: 
the upward movement of prices has revo- 
lutionized the economic world, and may con- 
tain in it the germ of some social revolutions 
as well. 





AN AMERICAN WOMAN’S NOTES 
ON MEXICO 


HE last three months of 1913 and the 

first four of 1914 formed a critical 
period in the relations between the United 
States and Mexico While the Huerta Gov- 
ernment was making its last desperate efforts 
to win the recognition of the United States, 
the Administration at Washington, ceasing 
to rely on the usual diplomatic channels of 
information, sent a confidential agent to the 
Mexican capital, and at the same time made 
overtures to the insurgents under General 
Carranza in the north, who were greatly 
aided by the removal of the embargo on 
border shipments of arms and munitions. 
The friction between the two nations culmi- 
nated in the seizure by our navy of the city 


of Vera Cruz and the landing there of 
United States troops. 

During those trying months there re- 
mained in Mexico only a few Americans 
whose heads were steady enough to enable 
them to see clearly and relate calmly and im- 
partially what was going on. One member 
of this little group was a woman—Mrs. Nel- 
son O’Shaughnessy, wife of the American 
Chargé d’Affaires at Mexico City. Her 
letters to her mother, written from day to 
day in natural family intimacy, and not in- 
tended for publication, give the most vivid 
picture that has come to us of the unfolding 
scene of anarchy. 

These letters now appear in a volume ‘en- 
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titled “A Diplomat’s Wife in Mexico.”* If 
an occasional judgment expressed in one of 
the early letters seems inconsistent with opin- 
ions expréssed at a later date, it is only a 
frank revelation of the -writer’s limitations 
and changes in viewpoint and detracts in no 
way from the essential candor and sincerity 
of her narrative. 

Many of the facts stated and opinions .ex- 
pressed in Mrs. O’Shaughnessy’s letters have 
a direct bearing on the Mexican situation of 
to-day. Soon after the 
arrival of the Hon. 
John Lind in the 
capacity of Presi- 
dent Wilson’s . con- 
fidential agent, Mrs. 
O’Shaughnessy __ re- 
corded her emphatic 
dissent from his at- 
titude on the ship- 
ment of arms from 
the United States to 
the Mexican insur- 
gents: 


Something that devel- 
oped in a conversation 
with Mr. Lind has been 
making me a bit 
thoughtful, and more 
than a little uneasy. He 
has the idea, perhaps 
the plan, of facilitating 
the rebel advance by 
raising the embargo, 
and I am afraid that 
he will be recommend- 
ing it to Washington. 
We had been sitting, 
talking, after dinner, 
shivering in the big 
room over a diminutive electric stove, when he 
_ first tentatively suggested such action. I ex- 
claimed: “Oh, Mr. Lind! You can’t mean that! 
It would be opening a Pandora box of troubles 
here.” Seeing how aghast I was, he changed the 
subject. But I cannot get it out of my head. 


Mrs. O’Shaughnessy admitted that the 
raising of the embargo on arms and ammuni- 
tion in the north might go far to settle the 
Huerta dictatorship, but not the larger 
Mexican situation. In the following Febru- 
ary, when news was received in Mexico City 
of the actual raising of the embargo, Mrs. 
O’Shaughnessy wrote: 


This act will not establish the rebels in Mexico 
City or anywhere else, but will indefinitely pro- 
long this terrible civil war and swell the tide 
of the blood of men and women, “and the chil- 
dren—oh, my brothers.” 





1A Diplomat’s Wife in Mexico. By Mrs. Nelson 
O’Shaughnessy. Harper. 355 p. Ill. $2. 





MRS. NELSON 0’SHAUGHNESSY 


A generation of rich and poor. alike, will ra 
at the mercy of the hordes that will have new 
strength and means to fight, and eat, and pillage, 
and rape their way through the country. ‘There 
will be a stampede of people leaving town to- 
night and to-morrow, but those in the interior, 
what of them? There is sure to be violent anti- 
American demonstration, especially in out-of- 
the-way places. : 


At last came the Vera Cruz incident and 
actual intervention. Admiral Fletcher re- 
ceived orders to prevent the delivery by the 
Y piranga of the arms 
and munitions which 
she was: carrying to 
the Mexican Govern- 
ment and to seize the 
customs. Comment- 
ing on the interna- 
tional situation in 
that month of 
April, 1914, Mrs. 
O’Shaughnessy said: 


I think we have done 
a great wrong to these 
people; instead of cut- 
ting out the sores with 
a clean, strong knife of 
war and occupation, we 
have only put our fin- 
gers in each festering 
wound and inflamed it 
further. In Washing- 
ton there is a word they 
jon’t like, though it has 
been written all over 
this port by every 
movement of every 
warship and been thun- 
dered out by every can- 
non—war. What we 
are doing is war, ac- 
companied by all the 
iniquitous results of half measures, and in Wash- 
ington they call it “peaceful occupation.” 


These prophecies of evil—which have been 
verified only too fully in the event—occupy 


‘only a’small portion of these intensely inter- 


esting letters. There are etching-like por- 
traits of all the leading personalities that had 
a place on the Mexican stage in those crucial 
months. In no other form has there been 
preserved so-human and convincing a likeness 
of Victoriano Huerta, the crafty old Indian 
who sought at that time to guide the destinies 
of his troubled country. 

There is a well-deserved tribute to Admi- 
ral Fletcher for his steadying influence in 
averting actual war, and there are also at- 
tractive pen pictures of Sir Lionel Carden, 
the British Minister, and Admiral Sir Chris- 
topher Cradock, who was later to lose his life 
in the naval battle off the coast of Chile. 
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POLICE PREPAREDNESS 
IN NEW YORK 


BY WILLIAM MENKEL 


OLICING a city in time of peace ‘is one 
thing. Coping with an extraordinary 
emergency like a Dayton flood or a San 
Francisco fire is a far different one. On such 
occasions the local police force is likely to be 
unprepared and inadequate for the job, and 
United States troops or the State.militia must 
be called in to bring order out, of df chaos, keep 
down lawlessness, and onganiag plier and 
relief work. It is a wise city... 
that prepares for such emer-, 
gencies in time of peace and 
order. 

The work of the New 
York Police Department in 
getting ready for just such 
crises is an interesting lesson 
in “preparedness” and an ex- 
ample of what can be done 
by the police force of a large 
municipality to put itself in 
shape for handling sudden 
calamities. For fully a year 
now a campaign of prepara- 
tion has been systematically 
pursued, with the result that 
to-day the Police Depart- 
ment of America’s greatest 
city is prepared to the best of 
its ability to meet almost any 
conditions brought about by fire, flood, 
cyclone, tidal wave, earthquake, or even a 
foreign invasion. The force of 11,000 men 
is trained for all the various kinds of work 
involved in dealing with a sudden catastro- 
phe. The plans are ready and need only to 
be drawn forth from their pigeon-hole in 
order to set the whole machinery in motion. 
In case of riot or .other necessity, 8,000 
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men can be concentrated almost >be saaad 
at-any given point in the entire city. 

In any great disaster, the first problem is 
to_provide food and shelter for the homeless. 
Such unfortunate people immediately become 
a.great, suffering, distracted horde, difficult 
to handle effectively without organization. 
These “‘refugees” have been carefully planned 
for. Sites for camps have been selected, 
boats and vehicles listed for 
transportation purposes, and 
arrangements made for can- 
vas shelter. The whole camp 
will be conducted according 
to the highest standards of 
camp hygiene and sanitation 
as laid down by modern mili- 
tary regulations. This work 
will all be done by police- 
men. They not only know 
how to lay out the camp site, 
but can pitch the tents, and 
put into operation all the 
sanitary measures applying 
to large groups of people 
housed in one camp. ‘They 
have had the best of train- 
ing, both theoretical and 
practical, under regular army 
officers. Many of them have 
been through the course at the Plattsburg 
camps for this very purpose. 

Then there is the commissary branch of 
the work. The people must be fed, and that 
without the delay and waste of the well-inten- 
tioned but hastily and ill-organized volunteer 
efforts. This commissary work has been 
studied to the last detail. The Police De- 


partment not only knows exactly where to 
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THE POLICE WIRELESS PLANT, WITH SERGEANT 
PEARCE IN CHARGE 


lay its hands immediately on the needed food 
supplies, but will furnish out of its own 
ranks the cooks to prepare the meals. Even 
bills-of-fare have been planned and an outfit 
of eating utensils provided. Provision has 
also been made against the possible cutting 
off of the city’s outside food supply by the 
destruction of railroad terminals and other 
transportation facilities. 

In times of disaster, telegraph and tele- 
phone wires are often destroyed. It would 
be difficult in such a case to communicate in 
the ordinary way with the various police 
units scattered throughout the great city. 
‘The department, therefore, has its own wire- 
less stations and operators, and: its signal 
corps trained in wigwag, heliograph, and 
other systems of communication, so that even 
with the telephone and telegraph lines dis- 
connected, orders can be sent out and the 
men mobilized for their different duties. 

The possibility of foreign invasion also 
brings along its problems for the police. 
A .threatening enemy may have agents 
within the city, ready to destroy the water 
supply and transportation depots with a few 
‘well-placed explosives. All the important 
points of the city’s public services ~ have 
therefore been carefully noted and will be 


heavily guarded at the first sign of trouble. 


Important public buildings will likewise have 
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strong police lines thrown around them. 

All this emergency work would naturally 
divert a large part of the force from its 
ordinary duties. Disorderly elements are 
prone to take advantage of just such condi- 
tions, and looting and other forms of lawless- 
ness take place. This is where another or- 
ganization, recently formed, will step in as 
a second line of police defense. It is called 
the Home Defense League. This organiza- 
tion is simply the banding together in every 
police precinct of a group of citizens for 
training as a police reserve. ‘There are al- 
ready about two hundred of these precinct 
organizations, with a total membership of 
about 21,000 men. ‘The members of this 
Home Defense League meet weekly in school 
buildings,’ halls, or vacant lots, for lectures 
and practical instruction in police duties, 
calisthenics, and military drill. The police 
captain of the precinct supervises the work, 
but the men elect their own officers and will 
in due time be provided: with their own dis- 
tinctive uniforms and badges. 


The scheme as a whole is frankly experi- 


mental, but the enthusiasm so far exhibited 
by the different branches of this Home De- 
fense League speaks well for its success. The 
League’s first participation in practical work 
came last month, when the members assisted 
the police in enforcing sanitary regulations 
to prevent the spread of infantile paralysis. 
When it is considered that in the event of 
a serious war a regiment or two may very 
possibly be recruited entirely fromthe ranks 
of the Police Department, the importance of 
having a trained reserve to step into the 
vacant places will easily be seen. A city must 
not be without sufficient police protection 
even under ordinary conditions. But one 
can imagine the serious plight of a large com- 
munity called on to face a sudden outbreak 
of domestic disorder at a time, for instance, 
like the present—when a large part of its 
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State militia is serving on the Mexican bor- 
der, more than a thousand miles away. 

The job of the policeman in a big city 
is far from being simply a matter of pound- 
ing the pavement. His work is many- 
sided. He must be something of a lawyer, 
partly street-cleaner and health officer, natu- 
rally a peace officer, and also a good deal of 
a military man. While other branches of the 
policeman’s training have always received 
considerable attention, the military side has 
only recently been developed. It forms 
a distinct and important part of the pre- 
paredness program of the New York police. 
Anyone who saw the members of New York’s 
“Finest” on the occasion of their recent 
annual parade will appreciate the military 
proficiency that has been gained by the men. 
While it is not designed to make a military 
man out of the policeman, it is essential for 
him to know how to give proper commands 
in a clear, intelligent manner, and how to 
move large bodies of-men from one point to 
another with order and precision. ‘These re- 
sults are produced by military drill, which 
also helps. greatly to develop discipline and a 
spirit of codperation which are essential to 
the morale of the city’s organized police 
force. The handling of weapons is, of 
course, a necessary feature of the policeman’s 
training. The men are instructed in revolver 
practise and are also taught to shoot with the 
regular army rifle, and to operate machine 
and rapid-fire guns. 

To supply as much practical experience as 
possible, a “Police Plattsburg” has been estab- 
lished at Fort Wadsworth, on Staten Island. 
Here throughout the summer the policemen 
will come in companies of 350 at a time for 
a stay of two weeks. The course is volun- 


tary, the men pay their own expenses, and 
do all the work of maintaining the camp in 
its food and sanitary arrangements. Instruc- 
tion is under the auspices of regular army 
officers and police officers, and is adapted to 
the special needs of a policeman’s work. 
There is a twelve-hour day of field work, 
with lectures and demonstrations at night. 
Beside military training; the instruction in- 
cludes calisthenics, boxing, wrestling, jiu- 
jitsu, the operation of motor launches, auto- 
mobiles, and motorcycles, the care and -feed- 
ing of horses, ““wigwag”’ and other* methods 
of signalling, the laying out and maintenance 
of the sanitary military camp, and the pro- 
viding, issuing, preparation, and serving of 
food: ne 

This whole program of preparedness on 
which the New York Police Department has 
been engaged now for over a year will un- 
doubtedly prove valuable from a number 
of standpoints. Besides its importance as 
contributing to the assurance of security: for 
the community, the work provides an incen- 
tive for the building up of a right spirit of 
interest among the men in their work and 
makes for the general strengthening of one of 
the city’s most important departments. Its 
effect on the citizens in general must be one 
of increased confidence in their police protec- 
tors. It is highly fortunate that all this work 
of preparation for the various possible con- 
tingencies has been planned with the codpera- 
tion of the regular army officials and the 
State National Guard. In this way the Po- 
lice Department has not only benefited by 
the knowledge and experience of the military 
organizations in the handling of emergency 
situations, but has also guarded against 
clashes of authority and duplication of work. 
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DAYLIGHT-SAVINGIN AMERICA 


[In the June number of this Review there was printed an article relating to the adoption, by 
most of the countries of Europe, of a scheme for making more use of daylight by setting all 
clocks forward one hour during the summer. Readers in Cleveland and Detroit have since called 
attention to the fact that they have enjoyed similar benefits for several years. In these American 
communities, the method has been to adopt the later hour of Standard Time zone to the East. 
Formerly, when it was seven o’clock in the morning at New York it was six at Detroit and Cleve- 
land; now it is the same clock time in all three places. Thus the people of Detroit and Cleveland, 
without extra effort, rise an hour earlier than formerly and enjoy an hour more of daylight. Move- 
ments are on foot in Chicago and St. Louis to make similar changes. In New York City, the Hon. 
Marcus M. Marks, President of the Borough of Manhattan, is leading a campaign which has attracted 
attention throughout the entire East—Tue Eprror.] 











I—CLEVELAND UNDER EASTERN TIME 


BY W. S. LLOYD 


HAT a prophet is not without honor, 

save in his own country, is being ex- 
emplified to the residents of Cleveland, Ohio, 
this summer as, they read, in many forms, 
accounts of the efforts being made by the 
peoples of European countries to utilize an 
extra hour of daylight on account of the 
exigencies of the European war. 

Cleveland, ‘‘no mean city,” as the govern- 
ment census records, has been rejoicing in 
the benefits arising from arbitrarily turning 
the hands of her clocks one hour ahead since 
the morning of May 1, 1914, and no one of 
her three-fourths of a million people would 
think, for a moment, of turning them back 
again. This simple device, which Mr. 
Charles Fitzhugh Talman designates in the 
June issue of the REviIEW oF REVIEWS as 
“bristling with difficulties,’ was made ef- 
fective at midnight between two days and 
no one ever knew the difference. It was a 
bright May morning and everything was ap- 
parently going on as usual. 

Since the adoption of Eastern time two 
thousand or more Clevelanders have been 
daily playing baseball in the parks during the 
summer season, and one thousand others have 
been playing tennis for that hour of daylight 
which they have secured by earlier rising. 

It may be said that Cleveland, being in 
the “central” zone of railway time, of course 
has its railway trains entering and leaving 
on their own arbitrarily determined time. 
The traveler may find some annoyance in 
adjusting his watch to Eastern standard time 
on his arrival in Cleveland. It is easy to re- 
member the difference, however, and Cleve- 
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landers impose no greater inconvenience upon 
their visitors than they impose upon them- 
selves, for they must also bear the change 
of time in mind when they make their ar- 
rangements to travel. But the new scheme 
is working out splendidly. The workman 
goes home to his family by daylight and 
reads his evening paper by the light of the 
sun. The economic saving in electric light 
or gas bills is marked. 

Here are a few facts in regard to the 
hours of daylight in this latitude: Light be- 
fore sunrise and after sunset varies from 
fifteen minutes to one and a half hours, de- 
pending upon weather conditions, and the fig- 
ures to be found on daylight and darkness as 
presented by the committee on Eastern time 
of the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce 
were based upon ideal weather conditions. 
The day of June 22d of each year in Cleve- 
land shows the greatest amount of daylight, 
or fifteen hours and fourteen minutes. The 
22d day.of December, on the other hand, 
experiences only nine hours and eleven min- 
utes of daylight, which is the -smallest 
amount of the year. The earliest rising of 
the sun is at 3:51 o’clock and the latest 
rising at 6:54 o’clock; also the earliest set- 
ting occurs at 3:55 o’clock and the latest 
setting at 7:06 o’clock. These figures show 
that on the day of the most sunlight the 
sun rises at too early an hour to benefit the 
majority of our citizens, and on the day of 
least sunlight many are deprived of the 
sunlight after working hours by its early 
setting. Assuming that the average hours of 
rising and retiring are 6 and 10 o’clock, re- 
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spectively, 201 hours, or the 
equivalent of thirty-three 
minutes more daylight each 
day, during the year are se- 
cured for added activities by 
the adoption of “Eastern” 
time. 

In a city like Cleveland 
the recreation of. the ma- 
jority of its citizens is taken 
during the afternoons and 


early evenings. This part of - 


their lives is one of the most 
important and is essential to 
the success of their more 
serious efforts. By adopting 
Eastern standard time these 
citizens obtained 234 hours 
of additional daylight during 
the year. That time has 
been devoted to outdoor rec- 
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THE STANDARD TIME ZONES 


(In. 1883, through the initiative of the railroads and primarily for their 
benefit, a system of Standard Time was formulated. The country was 
divided into four zones, the centers being apart 15 longitudinal degrees, 
or exactly one hour sun time. Cleveland and Detroit have “saved” day- 
light by discarding Central Time and adopting Eastern Time. To put the 
plan into effect throughout the entire country would be even more simple 
—leave the zones as they are, and set all clocks ahead one hour in ai] zones) 





reation; 276 days, or three- 
quarters of the year, were afforded day- 
light after 5:30 o’clock in the evening. 
These beneficent results had their origin 
in the report of the Committee on Eastern 
Time appointed by the Cleveland Chamber 
of Commerce which resulted in the enact- 
ment of an ordinance simply to announce 
that “the standard of time throughout the 
City of Cleveland shall be that of the seven- 
ty-fifth meridian of longitude west from 
Greenwich, known as ‘Eastern standard 
time.’ Municipal offices and legal or official 
proceedings of the City of Cleveland shall 
be regulated thereby ; and when by ordinance, 
resolution, or action of any municipal officer 
or body ‘an act must be performed at or 
within a prescribed time, it shall be so per- 
formed according to such standard of time.” 


Nor has the city of Cleveland hid its light 
under a bushel. The committee on Eastern 
standard time of the Chamber of Commerce 
is still in existence and is ready to give the 
benefits of its experience to civic bodies of 
other.cities. The city of Detroit has already 
followed the example of Cleveland for its 
growing population of wage-earners ; Chicago 
has the matter under consideration, and 
Cleveland’s message to all her sister cities 
is that no effort should be made to curtail 
the benefits of early rising to a portion of 
the year. If the clocks are turned forward 
they should never be turned backward for 
the fact that a little inconvenience may be 
caused by the early rising on a dark winter 
morning, for the benefits exist in December 
as well as May. 





IIL—EARLY RISING IN DETROIT 
BY GEORGE L. RENAUD, M.D. 


ETROIT adopted Eastern - Standard 

Time on May 15, 1915, after nine 
years of agitation. This attempt to improve 
conditions by the adoption of a fast system 
of time was the first organized effort made 
in this country, and was without knowledge 
of a movement then under way in England. 
Owing to general ignorance-and apathy, and 
lack of newspaper support, public interest 
was very slow to be awakened. The More- 
Daylight Club was organized in 1907, at a 
meeting attended by -but one other person 


besides the writer. We worked against the 
opposition of the press, the Board of Com- 
merce, organized labor, and every organiza- 
tion approached. However, we forced a 
vote in the fall of 1908, and out of nearly 
150 voting precincts we did not carry a sin- 
gle one. Continuing our educational cam- 
paign, we felt strong enough in 1911 to 
submit the question again, and carried eight 
wards out of eighteen. 

From the first we tried to create interest 
throughout the State and in outside cities, 
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hoping ultimately to change the whole rail- 
road dividing line. In Cleveland, the seed 
fell on good soil, and with the support of an 
aggressive Board of Commerce and a liberal 
press, Eastern Standard ‘Time was adopted 
there on May 1, 1914. 

We continued our efforts, pointing to the 
success of the scheme in-Cleveland, and con- 
vinced our Common Council that the ma- 
jority of people were by that time in favor 
of it. An ordinance was accordingly passed 
which went into effect on. May 15, 1915. 
! The agitation for Eastern Standard Time 
was an effort to recover several hundred 
hours yearly of daylight that were lost in 
the early morning hours, before arising, and 
utilizing them at the end of the day for 
purposes of recreation, outdoor living, health, 
etc. -. The scheme is based upon the’ fact that 
our habits. are regulated largely by the 
clock. : Under Central Standard Time, dur- 
ing nine or ten months of the year the 
sun was shining from one to several hours 
each morning while we were asleep; while 
darkness rapidly approached soon after the 
end ‘of the day’s work: Of the advantages 
of ‘recovering much of this waste of .day- 


light, there can be no argument... As to the. 


method of doing so, the adoption of a fast 
time offers the only logical, feasible, and 
practical method for a community. 

Under Eastern Standard Time we have 
nearly 300 hours more of daylight yearly 
after 5 p. M. than we had under Central 
Standard Time. Think of what this means 
in opportunities for indulging in out-of-door 
life and recreation, the improvement of the 
general health, increased resistance to dis- 
ease through increased vitality, the preserva- 
tion of our visual organs, as well as the 
great economic saving to the community. 
Naturally most of our recreation is taken 
after the day’s labor is completed. The brief 
period of daylight now at our disposal, be- 
tween the hours of -work and sleep, is fre- 
quently insufficient for outdoor recreation. 

Thousands of our citizens suffer from 
weak eyes, and practically every one has to 
have attention sooner or later for his eyes. 
The great advantage of living for about 300 
hours less each year under artificial light, 
with the added advantage in many instances 
of better general health, would benefit the 
thousands of sufferers and would in many 
cases be the deciding factor in warding off 
serious affliction of the eyes. 

The wonderful material progress of this 
great country has almost caused us to forget 
that there is something worth while besides 


work and riches. The general contentment 
and happiness of communities, especially the 
working classes in the cities, must not be 
overlooked. ‘The average citizen will not 
only be healthier, but better satisfied with 
his lot in life if he can go home early during 
the pleasant months of the year and be able 
to take some advantage of daylight. 

The least of the advantages claimed for 
the “more daylight” plan is the saving in 
the consumption of artificial light. Little 
stress is laid upon this, because the other ad- 
vantages are so vastly more important, and 
yet the citizens of Detroit save each year 
about $300,000. If we had to pay that sum, 
or even ten times as much, for the benefits 
secured by Eastern Standard Time it would 
be worth the price. Think of it, $300,000 
saved, not only this year, but next year and 
each succeeding year! 

The most frequent objection relates to the 
railroads, but there is no doubt that the rail- 
roads will change the present dividing lines 
between the Standard Time zones when the 


sentiment of the people becomes . strong » 


enough. Until such a time, what is the con- 
dition? To listen to the objectors you would 


-imagine the confusion was dreadful. As a 


matter of fact, there is absolutely none. 
The traveling public is but a small part of 
the population. 

Eastern Time is used by all the people of 
Detroit generally, except the railroads. 
Banks, courts, and all institutions observing 
State laws operate under Eastern Time as 
regards opening and closing hours and the 
ordinary conduct of business, using Central 
Time only in legal publications where re- 
quired by law. 

The time question in Detroit is once more 
to be submitted to a vote of the people, in 
August. Last winter, during the short days, 
some. opposition developed in certain quar- 
ters. But the great majority of people seem 
to be more than satisfied, and we confidently 
expect to win. 

Our ultimate aim is, and always has been, 
to have the dividing lines between the time 
zones so placed that all sections of the coun- 
try would be operating under a fast time. 
For instance, if the present line dividing 
Eastern from Central time could be changed 
from Buffalo, Pittsburgh, and Atlanta to 
Chicago and Mobile (or perhaps to the Mis- 
sissippi), all of the States of Michigan, Ohio, 
Indiana, Kentucky, ‘Tennessee, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, and Mississippi would 
have the advantages that have accrued to 
Clevdand and Detroit. 
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UNIVERSAL MILITARY SERVICE 


SEARCHING criticism of the army 

reorganization plan adopted by Con- 
gress is contributed to the current number 
of the Yale Review by Professor Hiram 
Bingham. ‘This writer condemns the Hay- 
Chamberlain Reorganization bill as essen- 
tially a “pork-barrel” measure in that it 
plans the distribution of national funds on 
a large scale to military organizations not 
directly under Federal control. ‘Millions 
of dollars are to be handed over by the Fed- 
eral Government to officers whom Federal 
officials cannot discharge for incompetence 
and to organizations which those who are 
responsible for national defense cannot dis- 
band for inefficiency or insubordination.” 

The worst of it all, says Professor Bing- 
ham, is that Congress is playing politics in 
the face of a world-wide conflagration. “Are 
we willing to allow our ‘hired men’ in Con- 
gress to have an‘amusing little game of pin- 
ochle while the woods are on fire?” 

It seems to be the belief of Congress that 
advocates of national preparedness will be 
satisfied if some addition is made to the 
standing army and if citizens joining the 
militia are paid for their services. But these 
offerings, according to. Professor Bingham, 
are mere sops to those communities that have 
armories. In other words, Congress is giv- 
ing the people “soothing syrup” when there 
is need of strong medicines. 


Will any member of Congress explain how the 
United States army is going to be made nearly 
three times its present size, when it has been 
practically impossible to keep the present little 
force recruited up to full strength? Perhaps 
some members know it cannot be done. Con- 
gress is going to tell us that it has done its duty 
to the nation by increasing the standing army; 
and when we find that the standing army is not 
very much bigger than it was before—as we are 
likely to find so long as wages are high and there 
is no great body of unemployed—Congress will 
tell us that American citizens are not patriotic, 
because they are not becoming recruits. 

In answer to this, why not look at the root of 
the evil? XWhen a man joins the standing army 
he enlists for seven. years; the first three of 
which must be with the colors. The pay is 
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meagre—only fifteen dollars a month. It would 
not be- right to have a heavily paid, large, mer- 
cenary force enlisting and fighting for us purely 
because of the large pay that we provide; but 
how can we expect honest, ambitious young 
Americans, willing to do their duty by the de- 
fense of their country, eager to get the necessary 
amount of training, and appreciative of the phy- 
sical and mental value of army discipline, to 
sign away their freedom for seven years? For- 
tunately some men are born fighters and love 
the service. They naturally will become of- 
ficers. Were it not that love of fighting is not 
entirely dead among us, it would be difficult to 
get even as many “regulars” as we do now; 
but it is ridiculous to suppose that merely in- 
creasing the size of the army on paper is going 
to attract to it enough of the right kind of men. 

If the period of enlistment were reduced to 
one year; if the regiments were composed of 
men from the same locality, so that a man might 
be sure of getting into a regiment composed of 
men from his own State, where the esprit de 
corps would be kept up by local friendships and 
acquaintances both before and “after enlistment; 
if care were taken to see to it that the year of 
active service was unquestionably made good 
for both body and mind, so that when men game 
home from it they were better men in every 
way than they were before,—then I believe there 
would be no difficulty in securing recruits and 
in making the army of whatever size was needed. 
Furthermore, if the citizens found that their sons 
came home from a year in the army, sounder men 
physically and more alert mentally, there would 
be no question about providing enough regi- 
ments and enough equipment to meet the needs 
of those who cared to enlist. Such a scheme, 
moreover, would lessen the disgraceful number 
of desertions that annually occur in the ranks 
of the United States army. If regiments were 
recruited from localities so that the deserter on 
his return home found himself faced by an out- 
raged public opinion in the very place that took 
pride in his regiment, desertion would become 
uncommon. 


In Professor Bingham’s opinion, nothing 
less than an efficient citizen soldiery based 
on universal military training will meet our 
needs in the matter of national defense. His 
contention is that every able-bodied citizen 
should have at least one year’s military train- 
ing or its equivalent. This equivalent might 
take the form of joining the militia or enter- 
ing the military companies organized in the 
State universities, or it might take the form 
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of three months in camp each year, beginning 
at the age of eighteen. As a country we 
believe in compulsory education and com- 
pulsory military training of the kind pro- 
posed by Professor Bingham would be no 
more of a hardship than to spend, as every 
American must, a certain number of years in 
going to school. 

To the objection that universal military 
training leads to militarism Professor Bing- 
ham replies that this objection is based on a 
failure to appreciate the difference between 
a democracy and a monarchy. “There is no 


danger that a universal citizen soldiery will 
tolerate militarism here any more than it 
does in Switzerland, which has been for years 
a splendid model of a nation in arms. The 
mobilization of the Swiss army can be ef- 
fected within a few days. ‘The possession 
of a relatively large army has not only not 
led Switzerland to engage in the great Euro- 
pean conflict, but it has definitely prevented 
her from being overrun by the larger armies 
of her neighbors. In Switzerland every able- 
bodied man has been given pee training 
as a matter of citizenship.” 





FUNDAMENTALS OF MILITARY 
TRAINING 


HE military preparedness wave is wide- 
spread, and every corner of the coun- 
try has felt its impulse in some shape or 
other. There are summer training camps, 
both governmental and private; universities 
have added lecture courses in military science 
to their curricula; volunteer bodies of citi- 
zens have devoted themselves to weekly drill 
work, and National Guard enlistments have 
been ‘stimulated. 

Captain Richard Stockton, Jr., writing in 
the Journal of the Military Service Institu- 
tion (New York), sees in all the variegated 
schemes and theories of military training 
now rampant a lack of conception of the 
fundamental requirements of the good sol- 
dier. ‘The nation is in actual danger from 
the -well-meant enthusiasm of the men who 
plan to ‘save the day.’” He refers to the 
time-honored obsession in the reasoning of 
American citizens that “the soldier is the 
last man to whom we should look for mili- 
tary advice.” 


If the fourteen lawyers, three merchants, two 
editors, the banker, the drummer, and the ball- 
player comprising the military committee of the 
Lower House of Congress can utterly disregard 
the advice of all the military experts of the na- 
tion and frame a military bill that will give us 
“preparedness,” why cannot the farmers on the 
Boonville Board of Education, or the clergymen 
who are trustees of Blank Institute do likewise 
with equal success? 


Arguing that military training which is 
stripped of its most valuable attributes is 
worse than none at all, Mr. Stockton de- 
clares that the fundamentals of military 
training consist neither of theory nor drill 
work, but are summed up in thé development 


of men—men strong in character and body. 
And at the bottom of this development must 
be the instillation of the ‘military virtues,” 
chief of which is discipline. It was the lack 


of this element which caused Washington’s. 


chief trouble with his armies. 

To-day, in the opinion of the writer, this 
lack of subordination to proper authority is 
more pronounced among our young citizens 
than during the Revolution. There is a dis- 
liké of reasonable restraint. He instances a 
number of cases where men failed to make 
good officers or soldiers because of the lack 
of the fundamental qualities required. 


Regardless of technical and theoretical train- 
ing, and regardless of the amount of mere drill 
which a man may have, he cannot be a good 
soldier unless he has certain essential charac- 
teristics as a foundation. This foundation must 
be courage rather than cowardice, physical fit- 
ness in place of lack of development, patriotism, 
not: self-interest, constraint rather than license, 
discipline rather than lawlessness, quick initia- 
tive, not dulness, courtesy in place of boor- 
ishness. 

It must include the ability to obey orders 
promptly in face of great danger, to suffer hard- 
ships, to assume skilfully leadership of men, to 
accept great responsibility without hesitation. 
Without servility, it must include a strong sense 
of obligation, due consideration for elders, for 
those in authority, for law and proper customs. 


This is the kind of development that can- 
not be attained by any brief and superficial 
training. As General Washington found, 
“To bring men under proper discipline and 
subordination not only requires time, but is 
a work of great difficulty.” “It is only to 
be obtained by a constant course of discipline 
and service.” 

How is this necessary training to be ob- 
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tained? Preferably, Mr. Stockton thinks, 
by a compulsory course of several years in 
the Regular Army. 


If we cannot have compulsory service in our 
regular force, the solution is to make those in 
charge of our schools and colleges understand 
that mere military drill is not training—that 
mere military theory is not training, and that 
mere drill and theory are not the most important 
things to instil in the youth of America. 

It should be made clear that the training which 
our schools should give to be of greater military 
yalue is identical with that needed to correct 
one of the greatest defects in our educational 
system. We should make our educators under- 
stand that the most important contribution that 
they can make to the cause of citizenship, as well 
as to that of “preparedness,” is to give our youth 
the much-needed “constant course of discipline.” 


To this end the students in our schools 
should be put constantly in uniform and well 
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drilled in “close order” work; they should 
be made to conform to all the regulations of 
military life, observing its rules, customs, and 
courtesies. Institutions conducted on such 
standards should be studied and imitated. 


Let them, as far as practicable, introduce the 
life of these institutions in our educational sys- 
tem. If.necessary omit the more advanced mili- 
tary work—merely provide the constant discipline 
—the military atmosphere. Let the students learn 
to obey, let them as cadet officers have actual 
authority and learn to command, give attention 
to physical requirements, promptness, the ex- 
tremes of military courtesy. Let them gain 
knowledge of our military history, and of the 
requirements of a sound military policy. Let 
them, drill only in so far as is desirable from 
a disciplinary viewpoint, but give them military 
discipline—complete military supervision and 
life at all times. Such would be the best mili- 
tary training for our youth. 





COMBINING TO CAPTURE FOREIGN 
MARKETS 


HE Federal Trade Commission has 

just placed before Congress a volumi- 
nous report which tells clearly the story of 
American weakness and foreign strength in 
international trade, as due, on the one hand, 
to competition, and, on the other, to codpera- 
tion, between exporters of the same nation- 
ality. At this writing Congress is consider- 
ing legislation designed to modify, or clarify, 
our anti-trust laws so as to remove what is, 
in the opinion of the Commission, a fatal 
obstacle to the development of American ex- 
port trade. A preliminary report of the 
Commission declares that “if American busi- 
ness men are to make the most of the great 
opportunities now before them, are to build 
securely in foreign trade, and are to avoid 
disaster in the shock of the stern and deter- 
mined competition that will doubtless follow 
the war, they must at once perfect. the organ- 
ization demanded by the conditions of inter- 
national trade.” 

A convincing presentation of the same 
need is published in the current number of 
The Americas (New York) under the title 
“Paying Unnecessary Tribute to Foreign 
Business Combinations.” Many - striking 
illustrations are given of the conditions that 
have heretofore prevailed. 


For example, we would be: manufacturing 
certain “intermediate” chemicals here to-day with 
an almost certain collateral dyestuffs industry if 
it had not been for the fact that German interests 


boldly sent in the ultimatum that our companies 
would be put out of business if they went into 
it, cut prices to an impossible level as an earnest 
of what they said, and flooded the market here 
with cheap products. Our trust law, minus per- 
missive features that could be a part of it with- 
out any inconsistency of its purpose, simply tied 
the hands of our own business men and made 
it easy for the foreigner. At that time it would 
have been useless to think of the practical method 
of combating. ‘To-day, with the more construc- 
tive attitude of the country toward legitimate 
organizations of business on the large scale, there 
is prospect of forming a national industry in the 
fine chemicals and men capable of carrying it 
through are ready to go in, despite the fact that 
the two great German interests that formerly 
competed in certain limited ways are now com- 
bined and that two great English companies, after 
absorbing small rivals, have also merged by 
exchange of securities. 


The story of American copper is another 
case in point. We lead the world in the 
production of this metal, but Germany has 
heretofore controlled the market. 


Three great metal houses join in a triangle of 
community of interest. They are interlinked 
with Germany’s great banks, with great mining 
concerns over the whole world, and, through 
direct financial connection, with the copper-con- 
suming industries of the Continent. They throw 
the vast impetus of this combination solidly upon 
the market when they will., And they are ex- 
clusive purchasers of the metals for the bulk of 
Germany’s large manufacture. 


So powerful was this “combine” that it 
forced our producers to sell copper to Euro- 
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pean manufacturers for less than its price in 
the country of its origin—to the disadvan- 
tage, of course, of our own manufacturers. 


Thus collective bargaining by European inter- 
ests combined against scattered sellers in this 
country put the European manufacturer in a 
position to underbid American industry, so that 
the manufacture of an American raw product into 
finished product was done in Europe instead of 
here, at the expense of the American pay-roll. 
Allowing for transportation, Europe got its cop- 
per for about $53,000,000 less than it should have 
paid America for it. 

This country produces half the phosphate rock 
of the world’s output. This crude substance 
is said to match Germany’s wealth of potash as 
one of a nation’s natural resources. Germany 
forced its potash producers to make a combina- 
. tion with one selling agency. It doubled the price 
for the producers, also made th: rest of the world 
pay 100 per cent. more into Germany’s national 
income than they would have done at the rate of 
the previous individual sales. Our phosphate 
rock is selling at a price equal to one-third the 
prevailing world-market rate before we devel- 
oped the industry. In other words, with no con- 
trol over production or price, we are handing 
our resources over to the rest of the world at a 
bare profit on the operation of mining, when, 
according to the view of men qualified to judge 
the relations between the old established price 
and the increase of supply, the world would pay 
100 per cent. more for all we now sell, if we 
should combine, as Germany did, and fix the 
higher price. 


It is said that Germany had about 600 
combinations of the “cartel” form before the 
war. 


Germany gets the middle.of the stage in all 
discussions of this kind of organization, because 


of the number, elaborateness, and effectiveness of 
German cartels. However, Switzerland, France, 
Austria, Belgium, Holland, and England have 
concerns ‘using practically the same methods. 
Japan is, organizing on the basis of cartel policy. 
Australia has a dried-fruit monopoly that ex- 
cludes our fruit from the market. Argentina has 
a quebracho organization that influences the cost 
of leather over the world. Chile has a nitrate 
combination. Ecuador has a combination of 
cocoa-growers. 

The legislation which is proposed for our own 

manufacturers’ benefit-seems somewhat meager 
in its permissive scope, legalizing formal asso- 
ciation in export activities only, but the effective- 
ness of the organization to which: it will open 
the door is great. The great German iron syn- 
dicate, it is said, reduced the aggregate selling 
expenses of its members 50 per cent. in the first 
year of its existence. It will make possible the 
entry into profitable foreign business of many 
moderate-sized concerns that' now find the ex- 
pense of foreign selling organization prohibitive, 
and bring into our national export trade the 
benefit of so much more initiative and energy. 
It will permit organization of our cement indus- 
try, and of a development by which our raw 
phosphate may be marked up in price, or shipped 
out in advanced form. It would make entirely 
legal an association of the coal industry by which 
it could be bound together by contract to main- 
tain a reasonable minimum for bunker coal. 
- It' does not require more than ordinary. imag- 
ination to see a development of formal codpera- 
tion in organizing foreign campaigns and in pro- 
duction for the foreign markets of a distinctively 
American kind, absolutely in loyal keeping with 
the policy of the Sherman Law as far as the 
American consumer’s interests and the mainte- 
nance of the open door for competitive oppor- 
tunity here is concerned. Much of such organi- 
zation is probably lawful-now, but no aggressive 
building up of it can -come, as an extensive 
national movement, till the doubt is removed. 





“DUMPING” 


HE verb “to dump,” in the senses with 

which we are most familiar, is an 
Americanism. It would be interesting to 
know how it came to be applied in England 
to a commercial practise perfected in Ger- 
many. The verbal noun “dumping” is now 
a cosmopolite. Hence we find in the current 
number of the French journal La Nature a 
timely article entitled “Le Dumping,” from 
the pen of M. Paul Barré. “Dumping,” 
says the author, 


is a word of English origin designating a com- 
mercial practise which consists of establishing for 
one and the same product two scales of prices; 
viz., a relatively high price for the home market, 
and lower prices, variable according to circum- 
stances and in many cases lower than the cost 
of production, for foreign markets. 


This subject has just acquired special in- 


terest here in America from the fact that the 
revenue bill which is now before Congress, 
and which will perhaps become law before 
this abstract appears in print, contains a dras- 
tic provision against dumping (figuring in 
the bill under the more euphonious name of 
“unfair competition”), and prescribes severe 
penalties for the infraction of the following 
section: 


That it shall be unlawful for any person im- 
porting or assisting in importing any articles from 
any foreign country into the United States to 
commonly and systematically sell or cause to be 
sold such articles within the United States at a 
price substantially less than the actual market 
value or wholesale price of such articles, at the 
time of exportation to the United States, in the 
principal markets of the country of their pro- 
duction or of other foreign countries to which 
they are commonly exported, after adding to such 
market value or wholesale price freight, duty, 
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and other charges and expenses necessarily inci- 
dental to the importation and sale thereof in the 
United States: Provided, that such act or acts 
be done with the intent of destroying or injur- 
ing an industry in the United States or preventing 
the establishment of any industry in the United 
States, or of restraining or monopolizing any part 
of trade and commerce in such articles in the 
United States. 


We quote this paragraph in full, as repre- 
senting the crystallization of the idea of 
dumping in the legal mind of America. 

Reverting to M. Barré’s article: 


In 1902 the German coke syndicate sold its 
product at 15 marks a ton in Germany and at 11 
marks abroad. In 1900 the German wire syndi- 
cate sold its products abroad at 14 marks per 
100 kilos, while the domestic price was 25 marks. 
It thus lost 859,000 marks abroad, while gaining 
1,177,000 marks in the home market, but it opened 
up new outlets, and the loss sustained was con- 
sidered as pertaining to the category of adver- 
tising expenses, indispensable in launching any 
new enterprise. 

In some cases the difference between the for- 
eign and domestic prices establishd by the Ger- 
man cartels has been so great that it was 
profitable to re-export to Germany certain Ger- 
man products sold abroad. Thus in 1902 German 
wrought iron sold at 200 marks at Essen and at 
180 marks in Holland. Even with the addition 
of duties and transportation charges, German 
manufacturers found it economical to buy in Hol- 
land. Thus dumping overshot its aim, and cer- 
tain economists rejoiced—too hastily—over the 
fact that the Germans were ruining themselves 
by their system. In reality the Germans con- 
sented knowingly to temporary sacrifices—even 
committed errors which were quickly corrected— 
but, on the whole, assured themselves a better 
commercial outlook. 


A curious conflict was provoked when a 
German cartel reduced the price of wire to 
98 marks a ton in Holland, while it was 
selling at 125 marks in Germany. Under 
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these conditions it became possible for Dutch 
and Belgian manufacturers of wire nails to 
invade the German market and sell their 
goods at Diisseldorf for 30 per cent. less 
than the price of the same product manu- 
factured in Rhenish Prussia. The German 
nail syndicate was, however, equal to the 
occasion. It promptly reduced its export 
price to such a point that the budding in- 
dustries of the adjacent countries were 
speedily put out of business. 

To prevent the recurrence of such situa- 
tions the German cartels entered into an 
agreement, about 1903, to prevent conflicts 
of interests between exporters in different 
lines, and also to provide for the compensa- 
tion, from common funds, of exporters sell- 
ing at a loss in foreign markets. Dumping 
thus ceased to be the expedient of inde- 
pendent industries, and became a national 
policy, encouraged by the state. 

One result of Germany’s scientific dump- 
ing was that German machines and machine 
tools replaced those of American make in 
the markets of France, Italy, and Switzer- 
land. Not content, moreover, with such tri- 
umphs, the German cartels waged relentless 
war against the industries of these countries 
themselves, in their home markets. ‘The car- 
bolic-acid industry, for example, was driven 
out of France by this species of competition. 

Dumping has for some time been recog- 
nized as a grave and growing menace to the 
prosperity of the countries upon which it 
has been practised, and we have now reached 
the stage of legislative activity against it. 
Canada and South Africa protect themselves 
by imposing special duties upon “dumped” 
imports. Our Government proposes to adopt 
even more vigorous measures. 





THE BENEFIT TO RUSSIA OF AN ECON- 
OMIC ENTENTE WITH THE ALLIES 


N connection with the economic confer- 

ence of the Allies, recently held in Paris, 
there has been extensive discussion in the 
Russian press on the benefits or losses for 
Russia of an economic alliance with England, 
France, etc. Russian public men have urged 
the government to be cautious before em- 
barking upon a new economic policy, some 
declaring that Russia’s present political allies 
may replace Germany as the economic mas- 
ters of Russia after the present war, thus 


leaving Russia in the-position of.an economic . 


slave as before; others arguing that the in- 
terests of Russia demand untrammeled and 
unobstructed economic relations with Ger- 
many. 

A notable contribution to the discussion 
is a book on “Russian Grain Exports and 
Germany’s Tariff,” by Professor P. I. Liast- 
chenko, published by the Commission on 
Commercial Treaties at the Ministry of Fi- 
nances, and reviewed in a recent issue of the 
Sovremenny Mir (Petrograd), a prominent 
Russian monthly. The author analyzes all 
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the causes that are responsible for the un- 
favorable position occupied by Russia in her 
economic relations. with Germany. . He 
comes to the novel: and amazing conclusion 
that the popular theory holding Germany re- 
sponsible for arresting Russia’s agricultural 
development lacks solid foundation. Russian 
grain exports to Germany, he shows, have 
been steadily growing in spite of the notori- 
ous German-Russian treaties of 1894 and 
1904, in which. Germany’s’ agrarian tariff 
protectionism reached its apogee: 


In the five years of 1891-95 the average yearly 
grain export to Germany was 62.8 million puds 
(a pud is 36 pounds), in 1896-1900 the grain ex- 
port from Russia to Germany was 89 million 
* puds,‘ in 1901-1905 it ‘was 125.8 millions, and 
in 1906-1910, 174.9 millioris. In the twenty -years 
of 1891-1910 the exports of grain from Russia 
to Germany grew 177 per cent. © 

One may, therefore, consider it a fully estab- 
lished fact by now. that Germany’s protective 
tariff did not bring about the expected results 
for Germany or Russia. For Russia the duties 
on its exported grain may. have retarded some- 
what a still more powerful growth of its bread 
exports to Germany, but it can hardly be said 
that they arrested Russia’s bread exports and 
consequently her agricultural development. For 
Germany these duties have failed to keep Rus- 
sian bread away from Germany and to substitute 
it by German. . 


But Professor Liastchenke goes still fur- 
ther. Not only is a protective tariff not pre- 
venting Russian grain exports to pour 
into a certain country, but, on the contrary, 
it proves an attraction for Russian grain. 
Thus have Russian grain exports grown in 
countries like Italy and France, where the 
custom-duties are high on bread imports, 
while in the open markets, where competi- 
tion is strong, like England, Belgium and 


Denmark, Russia was lagging considerably 
behind her competitors. 


In the open market the price is determined by 
the world price; i. ¢., alike for all producers and, 
ceteris paribus, it cannot be lower for any pro- 
ducer than the universal price. The delinquent 
producers are pressed out from these open mar- 
kets and driven to the markets where there is 
a tariff. There they carry part of the custom 
duties; 7. ¢., they sell at a price lower than the 
general world price plus the duties. 


Germany is a cheaper market for Russia’s 
grain exports than England. But why should 
Russia seek cheaper markets and pay custom- 
duties? Why is she afraid of competition? 
To these questions the author replies with 
some well-known bitter truths. Russia can- 
not compete successfully -because, first’ and 
foremost, her grain is not purified enough; 
because of her unsatisfactory manner of fill- 
ing orders, of transacting business; because 
of the slowness of her transportation service 
and the defects in organization. 

Under former conditions this unsatisfac- 
tory state would have continued. But the 
economic alliance with England holds out 
the promise of a solution. Bound to trade 
with her allies, Russia will be forced to im- 
prove in order successfully to hold her own. 
In order to fill the demands of her new dis- 
criminating clientele, Russia’s agricultural 
and agronomical methods will become more 
up-to-date. Russia’s transportation facilities 
will have to be better organized and much 
more extended. Russia’s business manners 
and ethics will necessarily change from anti- 
quated to modern. All of which will result 
in general efficiency, which implies higher 
prices, which means an era of prosperity for 
the Russian peasant. 





GREEK AND BULGARIAN IN 
MACEDONIA 


VIGOROUS protest of the people of 
Greece against the action of their 
government in turning over to Bulgaria por- 
tions of Grecian Macedonia is voiced -by 
Hestia, a paper of the Venizelos party pub- 
lished at Athens. After reminding its read- 
ers of former Bulgarian outrages committed 
on the Greeks of that region and the retreat 
of the Bulgarian army before the soldiers of 
Greece who rushed to the pursuit, this paper 
says: 


In that very ‘region on Greek soil there is - 


marching to-day a Bulgarian army, occupying 
Greek fortresses. And the Greek army is or- 
dered by their own government to surrender 
them. The Greek flag is lowered, and the Bul- 
garian flag is unfurled. And the Greek soldiers 
close their eyes in order not to see; they re- 
strain their brave souls to bear this unlooked-for 
scene—a real martyrdom! 
* * # # 

Was it for this end that our whole army was 
kept under arms? Was it for this purpose that 
the state is being exhausted, the country op- 
pressed, and the Greek people crushed? © The 
reasons given for justification are unworthy of 
the Greek Government; and they cannot con- 
vince any Greek. The fact is Grecian Mace- 
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donia is handed over to-the Bulgarians. This 
alone would suffice, even if there were no danger 
that the occupation will be definite and per- 
manent; this alone, the fact of the desecration 
of the Greek soil by incendiaries, murderers, and 
marauders of yesterday, would suffice to arouse 
every Greek soul. They are treading on the 
graves of their victims of yesterday, by the order 
of the Greek Government. 
* * * * 


But is this event really free of all danger? 
Yesterday they occupied two or three fortresses. 
To-morrow they will occupy some others. They 
will occupy all the places that constitute the keys 
of the defenses of Greek Macedonia. And Greece 
will wait for their return, relying on the assur- 
ances given by the German officer who led the 
Bulgarians. But who can guarantee that even 
Germany herself will wish or will be able to 
keep the promises of her officials? Especially 
promises that are given by special agreement 
to a section of the Greek army? Who will guar- 
antee that the Bulgarians will wish to fulfil the 
promises of the Germans, even should their gov- 
ernment desire to do so? Who can guarantee 
that when there exist no more the “special rea- 
sons” that necessitate the occupation of these 
Greek regions by the Bulgarians and the Ger- 
mans, they will then be found in the same bonds 
of alliance as to-day? 

Who can assure what a state of affairs will 
result from the war, until the day when the 
“special reasons” for the occupation of the Greek 
fortresses will cease? What will Greece then 
be able to do, being henceforth an underling of 
Bulgaria? 

* * * # 

And yet the government of Greece not only 
orders the Greek fortresses and regions claimed 
by the Bulgarians to be handed over without any 
fighting, but they even apologize—for the ex- 
planations given amount to an apology—that the 
Greek army at Rupel did not hasten to give up 
the fortress at once, but dared to defend itself, 
firing: 

We do not want to ask whether such a sur- 
render would not be characterized as meaning 
a violation of the benevolent neutrality promised 
to the Entente. As it was said to the Anglo- 
French forces at the beginning that they could 
proceed to the help of the Serbians only through 
the Valley of Vardar, why was there not given 
the same reply to the German-Bulgarians also, 
that they could pass against their enemies only 
through the same Greek soil? How is the whole 
of Macedonia given up for their free operation 
in war? What conscience allows it? What in- 
telligence, what Greek judgment can fail to see 
the meaning and the effects of such a policy? 
Let us add also, what a shaking will the Greek 
idea, the Greek state, the Greek sovereignty suf- 
fer in the minds of the inhabitants of all Mace- 
donia! . . . And yet Greece is keeping an 
army of 300,000! Why? 

* * & & 


Now there remains nothing but the declara- 
tion of martial law to complete the policy. of the 
government. Now is the fittest moment. Since 





every form of defense against the Bulgarians is 
forbidden, and Macedonia is given them with- 
out opposition, let there be forbidden any form 
of protest on the part of the Greeks against such 
&: PONCYs- vecep se . 
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THE GREEK FORTIFICATIONS 


There is signed a protocol regarding the pay- 
ment of an indemnity for the use of the Greek 
fortifications occupied by the Bulgarians. Now 
this protocol is put forth as a consolation to the 
Greeks—as if the Greek people did not under- 
stand how the value of a fortification does not 
lie in its stones or its trenches, or its cannon, but 
in the secrecy of the arrangements therein. The 
work done for fortifying the passage through 
which the enemy could attempt an invasion to 
the very heart of Macedonia was most expen- 
sive, laborious and strategically important. There 
was taken every possible precaution to keep secret 
the details of the arrangements. Even our own 
military men were not allowed to approach the 
fortresses. . . . 

To-day the Bulgarians are there. They will 
return them whenever they need them no more; 
they will even pay indemnity. But the fortresses 
will be absolutely useless, if not even dangerous 
in the hands of the Greeks in future. The Bul- 
garians will know them and all about them, pos- 
sibly better than we. 


Venizelos, Spokesman of the Greek 


Liberals 


An account of a speech delivered by for- 
mer Premier Venizelos, on the occasion of 
a popular demonstration in the city of 
Athens, reports that statesman as saying: “If 
there is afyone who desires peace, it is I. 
But I cannot approve, by any means, a 
policy of peace which would bring dishonor 
to the state arid would endanger the national 
hopes of Hellenism.” 

He reminded the people how the govern- 
ment that recently resigned handed over 
Greek fortresses to the Bulgarians, the age- 
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long. enemies of Greece, and how the liber- 
ties ofthe people were gradually being an- 
nulled’ by the’ tools of spies, who were work- 
ing in all the cities in Greece. 


In the present European conflict [he continued] 
the Entente Powers, which secured the independ- 
ence of Greece, reckon among their enemies the 
eternal enemies of Hellenism also. This fact 
alone would make clear the path that Greece 
ought to follow. 

The opponents, however, of our political pro- 
gram attempted to draw Greece to the side of 
the Central Empire, i.e., of the powers which 
are in alliance with our eternal enemies. 

You all know the means that they used and 


the methods that they applied to achieve their 
ends, and to strangle the genuine opinion of the 
people. You are in a position, gentlemen, to 
understand what dangers the country would in- 
cut, and what a critical position would have 
been created for the Fatherland, if the few 
devotees of absolutism (or monarchial policy) 
were still left free to continue their efforts. If 
the leader of the majority in the Parliament, at 
any time, becomes a mere tool of the court you 
are in a position to imagine tv what a precipice 
the state vessel would be led, and what a definite 
burial would. await the popular liberties that 
flow from the constitution. Happily the inter- 


’ ference of the Allies saved Greece from the 


horrors of -a civil struggle that was threatening 
to burst out. 





JAMES J. HILL, EMPIRE BUILDER 


HE American people, and particularly 
those in the world of transportation and 
financé, were prompt to realize that the 
death of James J.-Hill removed one of the 
really “great” men of modern times. It has 
been said of him that he was the country’s 
foremost railway constructor, operator, and 
manager; that he was a marvelous financier 
and a supreme captain of industry; and that 
he was an empire builder who caused the 
Northwestern wilderness to blossom and be- 
come first populous and then prosperous. 
A leading editorial in the Bellman, of 
Minneapolis, represents the view of those 
who knew Mr. Hill most intimately: 


In this day and generation, there has lived a 
giant, both in mind and soul, and we who lived 
with him scarcely realized it; but those who 
come later, to inherit: all that has been made 
possible by his life and labors, will acknowledge 
him for what he was, and thus will come, in 
time, the saga of the Northwest, of which James 
Jerome Hill will be the hero, for never again 
in this world will come an opportunity such as 
his for the doing of great deeds, and, even if 
it should come, no man will be found to excel 
his mighty strokes in their accomplishment. 


From the Bellman we derive the follow- 
ing facts of Mr. Hill’s life and career. Born 
of obscure parentage in 1838, he received 
only a few years of education in a Cana- 
dian academy, and when but eighteen years 
old he made his way to St. Paul, and began 
his career. He was thirty-two years old 
when he established the first transportation 
line between St. Paul and Winnipeg, and at 
the age of forty he organized a syndicate 
which secured control of the St. Paul & 
Pacific Railroad, subsequently the St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Manitoba Railway. This in 
1890 became part of the Great Northern 
‘system, which was extended to reach from 


Lake Superior to Puget Sound, with north- 
ern and southern branches and direct steam- 
ship connection with China and Japan. From 
that time on, his career as railway owner 
and operator, as well as financier, went 
rapidly and successfully forward to its cul- 
mination of far-reaching influence, world- 
wide fame, and a vast fortune. 

Since Mr. Hill was primarily a railroad 
man, it is interesting to learn what success- 
ful men engaged in the same line of work 
thought of him. The Railway Age Gazette 
declares that “certainly there was no question 
in the minds of the leading railway men 
of the United States regarding Mr. Hill’s 
greatness in every branch of railway man- 
agement.” 


He was one of the very greatest railway man- 
agers that ever lived—in some important ways 
the greatest. He was the leading advocate, and 
may be said to have originated, the “tonnage” 
system of handling freight, which, expressed in 
other terms, is the system of handling it in the 
largest practicable trainloads. . . . 

He largely increased the economy of opera- 
tion and the earning capacity of every railway 
which he controlled. Furthermore, the applica- 
tion of his principles in the development and 
operation of railways throughout the United 
States has contributed enormously toward en- 
abling our transportation system as a whole to 
stand the increasing strain of advancing wages 
and taxes and stationary or declining rates. . . . 

Mr. Hill bore the reputation of being a hard 
man to work for. He wanted results; he in- 
sisted on having them; he was exacting in his 
demands; and if his lieutenants could not get 
the results he wanted without working extremely 
hard, then work that way they must. In con- 
sequence, changes in his organization, and espe- 
cially in the operating department, sometimes 
came with considerable frequency. But it is a 
significant fact that no man who ever worked 
under his immediate direction either stayed with 
him or left him without crediting him with hav- 
ing those almost superhuman powers of thought 
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and action which his achieve- ° 
ments indicated that he pos- 
sessed. 


The Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle throws 
some light on the methods 
by which the railroad man 
became the empire builder: 


A constructor always, he was 
one of the earliest men in rail- 
roading to recognize that the 
prime business of a railroad 
(especially one pushing into 
new territory) is as much to 
create stuff to carry as to carry 
it. Without the aid of a land 
grant, he made farms by teach- 
ing practical agriculture, show- 
ing men how to improve, and 
spurring them to jmprovement 
by an individual/ force which 
seemed _self-renéwing. Easy 
grades, heavy/ power, large 
trainload, and/ low rates were 
his transportation creed; when 
somebody spoke of his importa- 
tion of choice foreign cattle as 




































philanthropic he disavowed it: 
“Not philanthropy,” he said; 
“more tonnage in a few years 
for the Great Northern.” As 
one man has now explained his success, “By en- 
couraging settlers, furnishing them the best seeds, 
showing them the best methods of culture, and 
importing the best breeds of cattle, he changed 
the wilderness into prosperous country, which, in 
turn, made the road prosperous and enabled it to 
obtain all the money necessary to extend and 
expand its usefulness.’ The educational train 
has been a familiar railroad instrument for 
many years, and in all this Mr. Hill was a 
pioneer. 
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“The secret of his character,” declares 
the editor of the Bellman, “lies in the fact 
that James Jerome Hill was at heart a poet, 
one whose lines were wrought out, not in 
words but in deeds. 


To the soul of a great poet was joined, in this 








THE LATE JAMES J. HILL 


rare and unexampled instance, the master mind 
of a supreme executive; exact figures accom- 
panied insight and inspiration, and an over- 
ruling and controlling element of wisdom, that 
instantly brought vision and prophecy into the 
realm of the practical and attainable, dominated 
his course, so that what he dreamed he ultimately 
made real. 

In an infinite variety of ways James Jerome 
Hill betrayed to those who best knew him the 
noble soul of a great poet: in the beautiful story 
of his courtship and married life, in his tender- 
ness and deep sympathy, in his love of friends 
and home, in his great generosity and helpful- 
ness, in his manifold and unostentatious chari- 
ties, in his love and appreciation z art and his 
regard for literature, in his clean-mindedness, 
and, finally, in that simple belief in the goodness 
and mercy of his God, which sustained him 
through his long life. 





HE sudden death last October of the 
distinguished French dramatist; Paul 
Hervieu, at the early age of fifty-eight, re- 
moved from the ranks of literature one of 
the most notable figures of our time. The 
dignity and seriousness of M. Hervieu’s 
work and its preoccupation with themes of 
social importance combined with the per- 
fection of its technique to place it in the 


PAUL HERVIEU, DRAMATIST AND 
MAN OF LETTERS 


foremost rank. Like Brieux, M. Hervieu 
was a propagandist, but, unlike the former, 
he never forgot the canons of the artist in 
the zeal of the reformer. 

In his own words, he was of those who 
try to portray the inexorable pressure of the 
struggle for existence upon the imprudent, 
the weak, and those whose passions are 
stronger than the will to resist them. This 
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PAUL HERVIEU, THE FRENCH DRAMATIST 


struggle of the individual against cruel con- 
ditions is manifest in most of his dramas, 
but particularly in the three which are ac- 
cepted as the greatest, Le Dédale, La Course 
du Flambeau and Les Tenailles. These have 
all been translated into English under the 
titles of “The Labyrinth,” “The Trail of 
the Torch” and “The Chains” (also ren- 
dered “Enchained’’). 
Born at Neuilly on September 2, 1857, 
Hervieu studied at the Lycée Condorcet, and 
was licensed to practise law in 1877. Though 
he soon abandoned a legal career, the influ- 
erce of his early studies can be traced not 
only in the logical development of plot and 
of characters, and in the art of his argu- 
ment and dialectic, but in his studies of the 
conflict between the desire and will of the 
individual and the desire and will of the 
social organism which is embodied in law. 
For a brief period he turned toward diplo- 
macy for a career, and was appointed Secre- 
tary of Embassy at the French Legation in 


Mexico, resigning, however, in 1881, to de- 


vote himself entirely to letters. Hencefor- 
ward the events in his life consist in his 
continued literary successes and the honors 
which these brought him. 

These last were many and eminent. In 
1900 he was elected by the French Academy 
tc fill the chair left vacant by Pailleron, and 
was also elected President of the Société des 
Gens de Lettre. In 1913 he was created 
grand officer of the Legion of Honor. 

Like so many dramatists, Hervieu began 
his career as a novelist. In 1882 he pub- 
lished Diogéne le Chien (“Diogenes . the 
Dog”’), which, however, partakes rather of 
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the character of a whimsical essay. This 
was followed in 1884 by a work of the same 
character, La Bétise Parisienne. Some col- 
lections of tales which followed indicated a 
taste for studies of morbid psychology, and 
this preoccupation with the conflicts of the 
soul was further shown in his first novel, 
L’Inconnu (“The Unknown’), in 1886. 
Later novels, Flirt, L’Armature, Peints par 
Eux-mémes (“Painted by Themselves’), 
take the world of fashion as their milieu, 
with persons of wealth, rank and title as 
their protagonists, and base intrigue, hypo- 
critical dissimulation and somber drama as 
their subject-matter. In a critical survey of 
his work published in Larousse Mensuel 
Félix Giraud says: 


A primary characteristic trait is the absence 
of the picturesque; the locality, the scenery and 
surroundings are never treated for their own 
sake; they are evoked only in such measure as 
may aid in the comprehension of the personages 
who move among them, or in imparting a greater 
precision to the portrayal of internal sentiments. 
Not for an instant does Hervieu wander into 
those facile digressions which tempt some of our 
novelists; he seems actually to fear the reader 
may be distracted and turn his attention from 
the principal object of the narrative. . . . 


As a moralist the dramatist is stern and 
austere, flaying his characters with remorse- 
less irony, showing that an “exquisite” ex- 
terior may conceal in a man or woman of 
fashion vulgar ambitions, shameful compro- 
mises, unholy greed for pleasure. His first 
play, Les Paroles Restent (“Words Re- 
main”), in 1892 dealt with the same sort 
of characters and environment. Its theme 
was the unquenchable fire kindled by an un- 
ruly tongue, and he lashes the vices of lying, 
calumny and delight in unsavory topics. Les 
Tenailles (1895) and La Loi de L’Homme 
(1897) (“The Law of Man’’) are propa- 
gandist plays dealing with divorce. In these 
the author attacks the imperfections and in- 
justice of the French code, breaking with the 
prejudices then existent. M. Giraud says of 
Hervieu’s method : 


In truth he restored and modernized ancient 
classic tragedy, with its simple action, disengaged 
from all secondary episode, unfolding itself in a 
series of logically connected scenes, and treated 
in a sober style. There is no law, ‘even 
to that of the three unities of time, place and 
action, he did not revive in its entire rigor in 
his later pieces. With the exception of 
Théroique de Mericourt (1902), in which Her- 
vieu essayed to express a great symbolic fresco 
of the soul of the Revolution, the drama con- 
tinues to be for him the illustration of an idea, 
and back of each of his plays one easily finds its 
thesis, scarcely dissimulated. But this thesis has 
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for its object henceforward not the battering of 
a breach in established conventions, but solely 
the throwing of light upon general truths of ob- 
servation and the giving of profound moral 
lessons. 

That parents always lave their children more 
than the children love them—such is the theme 
of La Course du Flambeau (1901); that of 
Le Dédale that the woman belongs always to the 
first man to whom she has given herself; that 
the ties of family and obligations to the world 
form a barrier which passion cannot scale is the 
thesis of Réveil (“Awakening”). 


Of like genre is Connais-toi (“Know Thy- 
self”), 1909. While all humanity interests 


this sociological dramatist, he is peculiarly 
occupied with the soul of woman and its 
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frequent struggle between duty and love. 
Though an individualist, like Ibsen, Hervieu 
does not go to the extremes of the great 
Scandinavian, but constantly. exalts the vir- 
tues of self-control and self-sacrifice, his pure 
and noble idealism offering a refreshing con- 
trast to much that is currently popular in 
the French theater, His last work of im- 
portance, Bagatelle, appeared in 1912. This, 
which was produced successfully at the 
Comédie Francaise, is a comedy of manners, 
in which the simplicity and chastity. of a 
pure and lovely woman are contrasted with 
the Reece fe in certain circles of the highest 
ran 





SHOLEM ALEICHEM, THE JEWISH 
MARK TWAIN 


HERE recently died in New York the 

great Yiddish humorist, Sholem Alei- 
chem, sometimes called the “Jewish Mark 
Twain.” Hundreds of thousands of the 
New York ghetto turned out to pay their 
last respects to the writer who had embodied 
in mirthful words the joys and sorrows of 
their old homes across the 
ocean, But it was in the 
hearts of the war-torn 
Jewries of. Russia and Po- 
land that the news of Sho- 
lem Aleichem’s death re- 
verberated most profoundly 
and painfully. For Sho- 
lem Aleichem, which means 
“Peace with you” (his real 
name was Sholem Rabino- 
wich), was a Russian Jew, 
who had spent nearly all 
his lifetime in the Jewish 
“pale,” and has immortal- 
ized the inhabitants of it. 
The war found him in 
western Europe, and to this 
country he came only for 
the duration of the strug- 
gle. The Evreyskaya Zhizn (Moscow) said 
editorially: 


In the person of the demised there went down 
into his grave the greatest painter of the life 
of the contemporary Jew, a keen artist, who has 
embodied in bold relief a whole streak ‘of Jewish 
silhouettes and figures, with their traditional, 
centuries-old modes of life, with the deep sor- 
rows and calm, idyllic joys of that life. The 


new currents that have appeared in this patri- 
archal, 


firmly cemented order of things;: the 





SHOLEM ALEICHEM, THE HUMORIST 


painful transition to new forms of life; the lack 
of solid foundation, the wanderings, full of 
yearnings; all that has been imprinted in the 
kind-hearted, fine humor of Sholem Aleichem. 
He was the poet of the people’s soul, and it 
is seldom that one has as much luck as he had 
in being understood, in becoming near and be- 


loved to all the different classes of the Jewish 
people. 


From the most obscure corners of the 
Russian and Galician ghettos 
to the noisy New York. and 
Buenos Aires, Sholem Alei- 
chem’s stories made _ hearts 
tremble, eyes sparkle with joy 
and laughter, evoking tears 
of mirth and sadness. 


In the same newspaper, 
Bal Machsheves, probably 
the foremost Yiddish liter- 
ary critic, contributes a 
eulogy to the great Jewish 
humorist. He began to 
write in Yiddish at a time 
when that language had no 
claim to any such name, at 
a time when there was no 
Yiddish press and no Yid- 
dish literature. Sholem 
Aleichem was a pioneer. 
He was a champion of the tongue of the 
masses. He was one of the very few who 
have succéeded in raising that dialect, once 
styled “jargon,” to the standard of a literary 
language. Sholem Aleichem witnessed the 
wonderful strides of the Yiddish press, he 
saw a periodical and permanent literature 
spring into existence, develop, and prosper. 
And he had his reward for his efforts and 
devotion in that cause, 
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. No one among contemporary Jewish writers 
has gained as much popularity as- Sholem. Alei- 
chem, _The Jewish street, the intelligentsia, and 
even ‘those Jews who read him only in transla- 
tion, ‘all loved him. Man and woman, young 
and old, take to Sholem Aleichem with eager- 
ness and joy, anticipating the delectation that. is 
to come. ter : ; 
There are different attitudes toward life 
among men of big souls: pathetic, visionary- 
observatory, tragic, satirical, philosophical, and 
humorous. The created literature of the world 
shows that rarer than all the other views of 
life is the humorous view. The number of hu- 
morists in the universal literature is very small. 
From Cervantes to Sholem Aleichem there will 
scarcely be found more than two dozen. And 
it is 300 years since the death of Cervantes. 
Sholem. Aleichem was the first and only one 
among us. And it is no wonder why he has 
been unique, why he will remain our favorite 
for generations to come. Not only because the 
humorous style of writing is so rare, but also 
because Ais humorous style was the healthiest 
and most accessible style for every mind, for the 
very superficial as well as the most profound. 


The feeling of the Russian Jews at the 
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news of Sholem Aleichem’s death is best ex- 
pressed by S. Zinberg, Evreyskaya Nedielya 
(Petrograd) : 


- Sholem Aleichem has concluded his path of 
life. His contagious laughter is no more. His 
Kasrilovka (the typical town in Sholem Alei- 
chem’s works) has been swept away by a hurri- 
cane of blood, and-its unfortunate inhabitants, 
driven by the maddening furies of war and 
human savagery, wander along the roads, in 
the towns and the villages of limitless Russia. 
And everywhere, from mouth to mouth, with 
profound grief there will spread the sad news, 
“Sholem Aleichem died!” No more is he who 
dispersed the dark shadows of the doleful “pale” 
with the rays of his laughter. Gone is the dear, 
kindred, beloved writer. 


Sholem Aleichem was born in Poreyeslav, 
Province of Poltava, on February 18, 1859, 
Most of his life he passed in Kiev. In recent 
years he lived in Italy, Switzerland, and 
Scandinavian countries. He left a wife and 
four children, for whom a fund of $10,000 
has been raised among the New York Jews. 





INFANTILE PARALYSIS 


HE serious epidemic of so-called in- 

fantile paralysis (acute anterior poli- 
omyelitis) in New York City and the spread 
of the disease in other parts of the country 
served to call attention last month to our 
actual ignorance concerning the nature of 
this plague. Although the causative agency 
of the disease is not known the Medical 
Record (New York). for July 8 remarks 
that it is almost universally accepted that it 
is of germ origin. Its behavior resembles 
that of an acute infectious disease. Drs. 
Flexner and Lewis of the Rockefeller In- 
stitute and others have conducted inocula- 
tion experiments and have succeeded in pass- 
ing the disease to animals, but not in finding 
the organism. 

It was once thought that the disease was 
spread by the large biting stable-fly. The 
Record thinks it more probable that the ordi- 
nary house-fly is the guilty agent, yet the 
prevalence of poliomyelitis is not wholly con- 
fined to fly-time. The Record is inclined to 
adopt a theory that does not-exclude the 
agency at times of the house-fly, namely, that 
the disease is spread in the same way as in- 
fluenza or common colds. In fact, it is 
-known that the pathogenic agent is contained 
in the nasal secretions of the sick. 

While instances of apparently direct con- 
tagion are admittedly rare, it seems proper 


to consider and to treat the disease with re- 
spect to quarantine and isolation in the same 
way as the other acute infections of child- 
hood. ‘Thus the assemblage of children in 
epidemic localities may: well be discouraged 
or forbidden and the closing of moving- 
picture shows to children seems justified by 
considerations of public safety. 

As to the amount of paralysis that will 
remain permanently after an attack of this 
disease, there is difficulty in making an esti- 
mate. ‘The repair is often spread over an 
extended period, even as long as two years. 
One way in which the evil of infantile par- 
alysis may be mitigated is by the transplanta- 
tion of tendons so that the healthy muscles 
can do the work of the paralyzed ones. 

Dr. Alexander Spingarn, of Brooklyn 
Borough, in a communication to the Medical 
Record, reminds us of the fact that with 
possibly one. “exception poliomyelitis has 
tended to prevail in New York City in epi- 
demic type every two years since the great 
epidemic of 1907, with its 2,500 reported 
cases. ‘There were outbreaks of the disease 
in New York City in 1909, 1911, and 1913, 
and according to this apparent law of peri- 
odicity a return of the disease was to be ex- 
pected in 1915. The number of cases 
reported in that year, however, did not con- 
stitute an epidemic. 
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Dr. Spingarn found that 
on comparing the different 
wards of the borough in 
which the epidemic of 1911 
made its ravages the number 
of cases in each ward was 
directly proportionate, not to 
the number of people in the 
ward, but to the density of 
the population. Also it was 
noticed that the epidemic of 
1911 practically spared the 
Twenty-sixth Ward, a thick- 
ly populated district in which 
the disease had prevailed ex- 
tensively in 1909. In other 
epidemics observed in differ- 
ent parts of the world it has 
been noted that communities 
visited by poliomyelitis in one 














epidemic are spared when the 
disease returns to the city in 
epidemic form. According to 
this law, during an epidemic there are many 
individuals who suffer from mild or latent 
types of the disease to which they are thereby 
rendered immune. In Brooklyn this year 
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the disease is prevalent in a section of the 
borough in which only a few scattered cases 
occurred during the previous visitations of 
the malady. 





A PHILIPPINE VIEW OF THE JONES 
BILL 


HAT the “Jones Bill” in its more lib- 
eral form would have been loyally and 
gratefully received by progressive Filipinos is 
to be gathered from a Spanish article of Hon. 
Rafael Palma in the Philippine Review 
(Manila). 

At the outset the writer frankly denies the 
justice of asserting any similarity between the 
position of the United States in Cuba and 
in the Philippines. The intervention in Cuba 
was undertaken to put an end, once for all, 
to the ever-recurring disturbances on the 
island, and to protect our commercial inter- 
ests from unbearable interruptions and dis- 
organization. In the Philippines, on’ the 
other hand, our rule is based upon both con- 
quest and purchase—as strong titles as can 
well be adduced. And yet when, after more 
than fifteen years of occupation, our rule is 
firmly established and our commerce is aug- 
menting, the United States Government, 
without any external pressure, and solely 
moved by considerations of justice and by the 
aspirations of the Filipinos, has formally 





registered a promise to withdraw from the 
islands and to give them over to the native 
inhabitants. 

Of the wide-reaching effects of the meas- 
ure as the Filipinos hoped it would be passed, 
Sefior Palma writes: 


The independence of the Filipinos under the 
conditions proposed in the Jones Bill represents 
a notable progress, the scope and results of 
which in the sphere of international politics may 
not even be understood or appreciated to-day in 
the United States. It signifies not only an act of 
reparation, an abandonment of the imperialist 
doctrine which constitutes the profession of faith 
of the great powers, but also the adoption of a 
new dogma that implies the renunciation of ac- 
quired rights, where these rights are not founded 
upon morality and justice. It signifies, moreover, 
the noble and loyal fulfillment of all the engage- 
ments implied in the voluntary acceptance of a 
trusteeship for the well-being of the Filipinos, 
and the inauguration of a new method for the 
peaceful and legal solution of the question of 
one people’s dependence upon another. It: fur- 
thermore signifies the reaffirmation of the 
principle enounced in the Declaration of 
Independence, that peoples should always be 
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- principally the ability to in- 
spire confidence, to gain the 
friendship and favor of the 
subject race. Hence the 
only way to propagate Amer- 
ican ideals successfully is to 
prove worthy of those ideals 
—to show that the American 
nation is willing to respect 
the rights and privileges of 
those of another race, just 
as the Americans themselves 
demanded in the past that 
their own rights and privi- 
leges should be _ respected. 
Otherwise Americanism 
would come to mean for the 
Filipinos “the crucifixion of 
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governed by their own consent, never without 
their consent. 


While this enthusiastic reception of the 
measure was dictated by the expectation that 
it would contain more precise and definite 
provisions than it actually embodies, the sen- 
timents expressed are none the less valuable 
and timely. Of one thing Sefior Palma. is 
fully convinced: the Americanization of the 
Filipinos is impossible. He’ finds that those 
who hold the contrary opinion fail to appre- 
ciate that every race has its own individu- 
ality, its traditions and habits, its political 
and social customs. ‘These may, indeed, be 
modified and adapted to new conditions, but 
will persist in their essential qualities. The 
psychology of a people is hard to change, 
however much the laws, the 


their longings for liberty, the 
mutilation of their hopes and 
ambitions to hold the key of 
their own destinies.” 

In conclusion, Sefior Palma emphasizes the 
fact that a prompt recognition of independ- 
ence would be the surest means of strengthen- 
ing the influence of the United States, since 
it would put an end to the doubt and distrust 
now prevailing, and would make the name 
America synonymous with that of Liberator. 
Everything that has already been done would 
gain a new significance. ‘The American 
capital that has been invested would no 
longer be looked upon as a means of op- 
pressing the Filipinos, but as a powerful aux- 
iliary for the development of the country. 

The American functionaries who would 
remain would not be considered parasites 
living upon the fat of the land, but would 
be regarded as helpers in its progress. 





institutions, the principles: 
and the ideas of a ruling race 
may ~ change © the - external 
aspects of the usages and cus- 
toms of a subject race. 

It would be impossible to 
Americanize the Filipinos, 
even if they themselves were 
assenting parties, but to pre- 
tend to Americanize them by 
force, as appears to be the 
idea of those who advocate 
the indefinite retention of the 
islands, would be entirely 
utopian, for the essential and 
fundamental element of any 
assimilation is not merely 











good-will, the aim to accom- 
plish a beneficent task, but 


ROAD WITH STANDARD CROWN AND DITCH, NOW COMMON IN THE 


' PHILIPPINES 
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MENTAL AND PHYSICAL TESTS FOR 
AVIATORS 


HE fitness of a would-be aviator to 

take up a career in the flying corps of 
an army depends peculiarly on the psycho- 
physiological aptitudes of the subjects. Very 
ingenious methods of determining these apti- 
tudes have recently been worked out by two 
French physicians, Dr. Jean Camus and Dr, 
Nepper, at the instance of Dr. Marchoux, 
Médicin-Chef at Paris. The methods em- 
ployed by these learned bi- 


as soon as he hears the sound the candidate 
closes the circuit by means of a press-button 
and thus stops the revolution of the needle. 

To determine tactile sensations the ob- 
server touches the head or hands of the sub- 
ject lightly with the same hammer, while 
for visual sensations they merely press gently 
the hammer placed on the table; the needle 
then begins to revolve and the subject stops 





ologists and the results ob- 
tained are described by 
Jacques Boyer in La Na- 
ture (Paris). 


MM. Camus and Nepper 
begin by measuring the time 
of psycho-motor reactions by 
means of the _ d’Arsonval 
chronometer; in other words, 
by determining what fraction 
of a second is required for 
the subject to react after hav- 
ing received a visual, tactile, 
or auditory impression. It is 
easy to understand the prac- 
tical importance of.these fac- 
tors in the domain of military 
aviation. Let us suppose a 
coldier on board an _ aero- 
plane. He has just discov- 
ered, for example, a machine- 
gun which had been masked 
by some feature of the ter- 
rain. How long will it take 
him to execute a maneuver to 
avoid shell or shrapnel? If 
a violent wind suddenly men- _ 
aces the security of his ma- 
chine, how many movements 
will it take him to prepare 
for ascending out of the dan- 
gerous atmospheric zone? 


Without going ‘into the 
technical details given by 











M. Boyer, it may be stated 
briefly that the d’Arsonval 
chronometer consists of a 
clockwork which causes a 
needle to revolve around a dial divided into 
100 divisions at the speed of one revolution 
per second. - The motion of this needle or 
hand may be’ stopped by closing an electric 
circuit with -which it is connected. When 
it is desired to test auditory time-reactions 
with this instrument the observer seats him- 
self facing the subject and, holding in his 
hand a small hammer, by means of which he 
makes a sound by striking it on an empty 
box and which at the same time opens the 
circuit, thus causing: the needle to revolve; 


APPARATUS FOR MEASURING TIME REQUIRED FOR REACTIONS AFTER 
VISUAL, TACTILE OR AUDITORY IMPRESSIONS 


it as soon as he perceives its movement. The 
average of ten tests of good subjects gave 
the following figures: 


For auditive or sensitive psycho-motor reac- 
tions 14/100 second, and 19/100 for those of 
visual origin. The observers, on the other hand, 
considered as unfit for aeronautic service those 
young men whose reaction times were consider- 
ably. slower than this. Thus some subjects had 
reaction. times varying from 17/100 to 33/100 
second for auditory impressions, 20/100 to 39/100 
second for tactile sensations, and 22/100 to 
48/100 second for visual perceptions. 
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The experimenters also sought to deter- 
mine the influence of emotions on respiratory 
and cardiac rhythm, on the vaso-motor sys- 
tem and on the nervous response indicated 
by tremor, employing apparatus familiar in 
the laboratories of experimental physiology. 
The subject, after having his chest sur- 
rounded by a pneumograph, places in one 
of his hands the “Hallion and Conte indi- 
cator” and in the other the Verdin apparatus 
for detecting trembling. He seats himself 
near a table on which is a Marey registering 
cylinder provided with its clockwork mechan- 
ism and three “inscription drums.” 


A rubber tube connects each of these with the 
pneumograph, the indicator and the Verdin 
tremor instrument and transmits their variations 
to them. The corresponding points then inscribe 
on the smoked paper which covers the cylin- 
ders. the movements of the chest, the 
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cardiac rhythm, the vaso-motor modifications and 
the degree of tremor. The tests consist in firing 
a revolver near the candidate, exploding magne- 
sium in his proximity, placing a piece of linen 
dipped in cold water on a bare portion of the 
skin, and inscribing the curves on. the Marey 
cylinder. The. graphics measure the intensity of 
the reactions as well as the duration of the 
nervous disturbance provoked. 


Finally, Professor Camus has devised a 
dynamo-ergograph to study the degree of 
“fatigue ability” caused by small and large 
motions of the arms, especially the prehensile 
strength of the hand. 

In a good subject the discharge of the 
gun scarcely modifies the respiratory rhythm, 
there is no trembling either before or after, 
and no vaso-motor modification. In a bad 
subject the breathing is disturbed, nervous 
tremor is intensified, and a typical vaso- 
constriction is produced in the organism. 





HAS RUSSIA A NEW TOLSTOY? 


HE May issue of the Russkaya Mysl 
(Moscow), a leading Russian monthly, 
contains a remarkable review of a story that 
had been published in Russia some months 


ago. The author of the story is Ivan Alexei- - 


vitch Bunin, a well-known Russian poet, and 
its title is ““The Gentleman from San ‘Fran- 
cisco.” It is perhaps no exaggeration to say 
that no other story that has appeared in-Rus- 
sia in recent years has been accorded such a 
warm welcome as “The Gentleman from 
San Francisco.” And this is the more re- 
markable when one considers that Bunin is 
by no means a young or unknown figure on 
the Russian literary field. His reputation 
as a poet of high quality was made long ago. 
He is now in his late forties. In 1912 the 
honorary degree of Academician was con- 
ferred upon him, and during the last twenty- 
five years Russian critics have had oppor- 
tunity to study Bunin’s literary powers and 
to learn their potentialities and limits. ‘This, 
however, did not prevent him from taking 
the literary world by storm with his latest 
production. 

The Bulletin of Literature and Life, a 
monthly of high literary standard, was the 
first to break to the Russian world in a re- 
cent issue the news that Bunin’s new story 
is nothing like any of his former works. As 
soon as attention was attracted to it, the 
periodical press began to write about it, com- 
mending “The Gentleman from San Fran- 


cisco” in glowing and enthusiastic terms. It 
became clear to the Russian public that 
Bunin was just entering his Golden Era, 
that the creative genius of the poet had just 
found itself, and that the numerous literary 
productions of Bunin constituted but the 
ladder of gradual self-perfection that led him 
to the apogée of his career. And it is in this 
spirit that A. Derman, a noted critic, writing 
in the Russkaya Mysl, hails Bunin as a new 
Tolstoy. 


More than ten years separate us from the last 
of Tchekhoff’s creations, and in this period, if 
we should exempt all the works of Tolstoy that 
have appeared after his death, there has not 
appeared in the Russian language a work of art 
equal in force and import to the story, “The 
Gentleman from San Francisco.” 

After reading “The Gentleman from San 
Francisco” one is prompted against his will to 
exclaim to Bunin, “Thou hast conquered, Gali- 
lean!” I am writing this with great joy, for 
how can one not be glad when one sees an artist, 
through persistent systematic work on the perfec- 
tion of his talent, and without turning traitor 
to his own “ideals, suddenly make a stride of 
gigantic proportions forward. 

“The Gentleman from San Francisco” compels 
one to seek analogy between Bunin and L. N. 
Tolstoy, and I say this with the full knowledge 
of my responsibility for these words. . . . The 
similarity of the story by Bunin to some of the 
works of Tolstoy cannot be doubted and is very 
characteristic of it. (Of course there can be no 
talk of imitation here.) That similarity can be 
detected both in the plot of “The Gentleman 
from San Francisco” and in its execution, its style, 
and its moral meaning. 
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READING MATTER FOR: SOLDIERS 


HE definition of man as “a reading 

animal” has never received a more strik-. 
ing confirmation than is furnished by the 
eagerness of the men engaged in the present 
war for all sorts of printed matter. In 
spite of all the tendencies towards reversion 
to the primitive barbarian, or even savage 
state caused by the clash of interests and 
passions on the battlefield, the modern man 
remains modern in his insistent demand for 
intellectual food and mental stimulation. In 
the European countries this demand is being 
met by really Herculean exertions and the 
expenditure of vast amounts of money as 
well as of personal effort. Since a call has 
already gone out for books and papers for 
our own troops on the border it is of inter- 
est to learn something of what has been 
done abroad. 

In England the Fighting Forces Book 
Council, the Camps Library, and the Y. M. 
C. A. have collected and distributed really 
stupendous amounts of material. The latter, 
which began with a modest and almost 
despairing hope of collecting $15,000 for 
the work, has obtained between two and three 
million dollars, according to the Lyceum 
(London) for May, and spends daily about 
$3000 to keep its huts and other activities 
going. Vast masses of old books and old 
magazines have been contributed, the lighter 
variety being in great preponderance, accord- 
ing to a speaker at a dinner recently given 
in London in honor of the Fighting Forces 
Book Council. But while such light stuff 
is eagerly read for relaxation there is a re- 
markably large and steady demand for seri- 
ous books of every sort, and this not only 
among officers and university men but among 
working men. Thus a number of men be- 
longing to the Workers’ Educational Asso- 
ciation in England had been taking definite 
courses in such subjects as political economy 
and even psychology, and these wished to 
pursue their studies as far as possible while 
at the front. One man wished to do a 
little research in astronomy ; history naturally 
is in great demand, and poetry is likewise 
called for in surprising amount. 

In Germany there has been a similar 
highly organized effort to provide brain-food 
for the men at the front. The Hamburger 
Fremdenblatt stated recently that 100,000 
books had been furnished the prisoners of 
war in Russia alone, adding that since the 
war-libraries were established more than 

Aug.—7 


250,000 books and more than 80,000 pe- 
riodicals had been gratuitously distributed 


’ to soldiers at the front, in hospital, and in 


prison camps, while last Christmas 40,000 


_books were sent as gifts to poor and friend- 


less men on the fighting lines. 

A careful analysis of the sort of reading 
done by men at the front in intervals of 
active duty has been made by a learned 
German, Dr. V. Franz, and appeared lately 
in Die Umschau (Frankfort). He con- 
sidered the subject matter under four heads 
—newspapers, periodicals, tracts, and books. 
Many men take their own local paper, but 
papers are passed from hand to hand and 
Dr. Franz counts as one of the indirect bene- 
fits of the war the intellectual broadening 
obtained by rustics and villagers through the 
opportunity of reading the big metropolitan 
dailies of Berlin, Leipzig, Hamburg, Mu- 
nich, etc. He says: 


Every soldier follows with special zeal the 
accounts in the newspaper of the events of the 
war—maps, too, are studied for comparison, 
wherever they can be obtained—and the more 
general observations on the current war situa- 
tion; furthermore, the debates in Parliament. 
War correspondents’ reports rouse much less in- 
interest. The villager and small towns- 
man is naturally interested in local and family 
news. The instructive and entertaining part of 
the paper is read with divided interest. 


Dr. Franz found that the periodical lit- 
erature of first-class weeklies and monthlies 
was not much read at the front—however it 
may be in hospital, and at the rear—with 
the exception of the more sensational illus- 
trated journals, and the comic papers. Cer- 
tain military’ journals are also much read. 
Among tracts he reckons brief publications of 
irregular appearance and uplifting nature, 
teaching of religion, patriotism, etc. Song- 
books also come under this category. ‘These 
were provided in -profusion early in the 
war but are now less in evidence. Many 
religious sheets are received also, by church 
members. Under this head Dr. Franz takes 
occasion to deplore the objectional medical 
literature sent to the troops. Finally he dis- 
courses on the books read: 


The soldier reads all the novels, narratives, 
and short stories he can get hold of. . The 
few books of scientific content in the field 
libraries—natural science, philosophy, history, 
and histories of art and literature—are, indeed, 
in constant use, but presumably most by those 
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who were interested in_ these 
home. . . 
Whatever the soldier wins for himself in the 


intellectual domain remains a life possession. 


subjects at 
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Thus the beneficent effect of good German litera- 

ture is a large element in the powerful cultural 

influence which the war in general represents. 
(Censored at Frankfort.) 





ITALY’S MERCHANT MARINE PROBLEM 


TALY has been sharply reminded of her 

lack of freighters by the ever-increasing 
difficulty she experiences in bringing to her 
shores the coal, grain, and cotton of which 
she is so greatly in need. In time of peace, 
when an abundance of foreign ships can 
usually. be chartered at reasonable rates, it 
may seem to be a matter of comparative in- 
difference whether the merchandise is con- 
veyed in native or foreign bottoms; wken, 
however, the principal maritime nations are 
engaged in a deadly conflict, taxing their re- 
sources in this respect to the uttermost, each 
has need of all the ships at its command, and 
a foreign nation is forced to pay inordinate 
freight charges, even for merchandise con- 
veyed by the ships of an ally. 

An article on this subject in Nuova Anto- 
logia (Rome), by Signor Tomaso Mosca, 
of the Italian Chamber of Deputies, gives 
some valuable details and considerations re- 
garding the matter. He notes that the enor- 
mous rise in the price of wheat and coal in 
Italy, at a time when all the sea routes are 
open to Italian commerce, and when these 
commodities can be bought in the American 
or English markets at but slightly higher 
than average prices, makes Italians appre- 
ciate to what a shameful and perilous state 
of servitude their country has been reduced. 
Nor is it possible for the Italians, in such 
abnormal times, to find any effectual remedy 
for the refusal or the exorbitant pretensions 
of foreign ship-owners, unless they are will- 
ing to regard it as a proper and honorable 
remedy, to have recourse to the benevolence 
of friendly states, and to invoke from them 
provisions in Italy’s favor and against the 
interests of their own citizens; for neither 
can ships be built in a day, nor has the Ital- 
ian Government the power to requisition 
foreign vessels or subject them to a mini- 
mal tariff. 

The writer finds that an end must be put 
to this dangerous state of things, immedi- 
ately the war shall have closed, since the 


problem is one of vital importance for Italy. | 


The time for discussions and recriminations 
has passed ; it is necessary to act, and money 
must be found for the building or acquisi- 
tion of the necessary ships in a brief space 





of time and according to a concrete technical 
and financial plan. To persist in the present 
inertia would be a grave fault for the Italian 
Government and for the Italian Parliament. 
The mercantile marine must be so increased 
as to raise its carrying capacity from 1,000,- 
000 tons to 2,500,000 tons; that is to say, 
to the minimum requisite for transporting 
annually to Italy the 14,000,000 tons or 
more of merchandise absolutely essential to 
the country’s welfare. This covers 3,000,- 
000 tons of coal for public services, about 
7,000,000 tons of coal for the great indus- 
tries, more than 2,500,000 tons of wheat, 
corn, and other cereals, and about 2,000,000 
tons of cotton, metals, and other indispensa- 
ble raw materials. Signor Mosca believes 
that this aim can be realized by an enactment 
conceived in the following terms: 


I.—There shall be formed in Rome an anony- 
mous society for the maritime transport of mer- 
chandise, with a capital of $100,000,000, divided 
into 500,000 shares of 1000 lire ($200) each. 

Its object is to provide for the construction, 
acquisition, and renovation, and operation of 
ships for the transport of merchandise to a total 
carrying capacity of at least 1,500,000 tons. 

II—In the constitution of the requisite capital 
the state shall contribute $40,000,000, subscribing 
for 200,000 shares, the right to subscribe for the 
remaining 300,000 shares being reserved to the 
public. 

III.—On subscription there shall be paid in, as 
well by the state as by individual subscribers, 
two-tenths of the nominal value of each share. 
The remaining eight-tenths of the subscription 
shall be paid in during four successive years, at 
the rate of two-tenths each year. All the shares 
shall be nominatiye. 

The transfer of freighters to the company by 
private interests shall be permitted at their actual 
value. Such transfers shall result in a corre- 
sponding increase in the company’s capital and 
of the shares belonging to private parties. 

IV.—At the end of each year no distribution 
of profits shall be made until it shall have been 
rigorously ascertained that the capital has been 
paid in as required. However, upon the 200,000 
shares subscribed for by the state no dividends 
shall be declared until the shares subscribed for 
by private parties shall have received five per 
cent. of the amount paid in. Whenever five per 
cent. shall have been declared upon all the 
shares, the surplus of the net profits remaining 
is to be distributed in such manner that each one 
of the shares subscribed for by private parties 
shall receive double the amount assigned to those 
subscribed for by: the state: 
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AS NATURE-LOVER 


SHAKES PEARE 
AND AS 


VERYONE who has been to Stratford- 

on-Avon, or who has read of the excep- 
tional beauty of the English Midlands, the 
lowlying plains, the sweeping hills that roll 
in gentle undulations up from the vales, the 
slow-moving Avon bordered with the luxuri- 
ant fringe of marsh lilies and rushes, the 
wealth of natural wild flowers, will not 
search farther for the source of the side of 
the character of William Shakespeare, that 
was the ardent nature lover. The Scientific 
Monthly for June contains an article by 
O. D. von Engeln, entitled “Shakespeare 
The Observer of Nature,” that lifts this 
particular aspect of the “many-sided Shake- 
speare” into high relief. 


Editors in general express their amazement at 
Shakespeare’s wonderful and accurate knowledge 
in natural science. Yet it is doubtful whether they 
collectively appreciate how wonderful this really 
was. They compare Shakespeare’s observations 
with those of modern scientists and note that these 
agree. They judge Shakespeare’s natural history 
in the same manner that they would that of a 
modern novelist and find it more than simply 
trustworthy. What this means can only be made 
apparent by an inquiry into the degree of 
progress in natural science that had been made 
up to his time. 


The appreciation of Alexander Pope de- 
clared of Shakespeare that: 


Whatever object of nature he speaks 
of or describes, it is always with competent if 
not with extensive knowledge; his descriptions 
are still exact, all his metaphors appropriated 
and remarkably drawn from the true nature and 
inherent quality of each object. 


Mr. von Engeln writes that this apprecia- 
tion applies in its fullest force to Shake- 
speare’s knowledge of birds, and that his ac- 
curate information concerning the varieties 
of land birds of the Warwickshire country 
and the seabirds often driven inland by heavy 
southwest gales as far as the Avon, was sup- 
plemented by the knowledge that arose from 
the great vogue of the sport of falconry in 
those days. 


Mr. J. E. Harting, a British ornithologist, 
writes: 


In Shakespeare’s time every one who could 
afford it kept a hawk, and the rank of the 
owner was indicated by the species of bird he 
carried. To a king belonged the gerfalcon; to a 
prince the falcon gentle, to an earl the peregrine, 
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HEALER 


to a lady, the merlin; to a young squire, the 
hobby; while a yeoman carried a goshawk; a 
priest, a sparrowhawk; and knave or servant a 
kestrel. 


In the plays themselves there are many 
direct allusions to falconry: 


As confident as is the falcon’s flight 
Against a bird! 
—Rich. IL,” A. L, s. 3, 1. 61. 


he exclaims, and in “King Henry VI.” we have 
the old sportsman’s chronic failing, his fondness 
for patronizing comments—expressed by Cardi- 
nal Beaufort: 


Believe me, cousin Gloucester, 
Had not your man put up the fowl so suddenly, 
We had had more “4 


—“H. VI,” Pt. 2, A. IL, s. 1, 1. 45 et seq. 


Also he finds occasion to mention many 
birds: the eagle, buzzard, osprey, the dif- 
ferent kinds of owls, the pelican, crow, raven 
and woodpecker, the magpie, jay, thrush, 
blackbird and bunting, the cuckoo, robin, 
sparrow, wren, the dove and the partridge. 
Besides these there are the birds distinctively 
mentioned as flown at, the lapwing, the 
woodcock and snipe, wild geese and duck. 
Of, distinctly sea birds the guillemot and 
the cormorant are cited. 

Some of the most fascinating passages in 
Shakespeare are the conceits about insects. 
For instance, the description of the Chariot 
of Queen Mab: 


Her chariot is an empty hazelnut 

Made by the joiner squirrel or old grub, 

Time out o’ mind the fairies’ coach-makers. 

. wagon-spokes made of long spinner’s 


The cover, of the wings of grasshoppers 

The traces, of the smallest spider’s. web. 

Her whip, of cricket’s bone; the lash of film; 

Her waggoner, a small grey-coated gnat. 
—“R. and J.,” A. L, s. 4, 1. 60, ete. 


Concerning trees, it is easy to remember: 


There is a willow grows aslant a brook 
That shows his hoar leaves in the glassy stream. 
—“Hamlet.” Act IV., s. 7, 1. 167-8. 


Only the under side of the willow’s leaves are 
hoar; again Shakespeare’s statement is perfectly 
exact. In the “Rape of Lucrece”’ we have 


The cedar stoops not to the base shrub’s foot 
But low shrubs wither at the cedar’s root. 
—“Lucrece,” 1. 664-5. 
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When one comes to the consideration of 
Shakespeare’s delight in floweys, there are 
passages that will spontaneously come to 
mind, “I know a bank where wild thyme 
grows,” and the speech of Perdita in the 
Winter’s Tale, and the lovely lines from the 
fifth act of “Love’s Labor Lost”: 


O Proserpina! 
For the flowers now that frighted thou let’st fall 
From Dis’s waggon! daffodils, 
That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty; violets dim, 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes 
Or Cytherea’s breath; pale primroses, 
That die unmarried, ere they can behold 
Bright Phoebus in his strength, a malady 
Most incident to maids; bold oxlips and 
The crown imperial; lilies of all kinds 
The flower-de-luce being one. 

—Act IV., s. 3, 1. 116 et seq. 


When daisies pied and violets blue 
And lady-smocks all silver white 
And cuckoo buds of yellow hue 
Do paint the meadows with delight. 
L. L. L. Act V. 


Mr. von Engeln concludes that the nature 
notes sprinkled throughout the work of the 
great bard, show how intimately the nature- 
lover was associated with the poet in the art 
of Shakespeare. And that while these pas- 
sages please us with their art, they strike 
down to the deeply hidden roots of the inner 
reason of things, and reveal Shakespeare in 
the role of the man of science, the keen ob- 
server of facts. 


“Shakespeare as a Health Teacher” 

In the same issue of the Scientific 
Monthly, James Frederick Rogers, M.D., 
writes of Shakespeare the physician. While 
his age would not have bestowed recognition 
upon him as a “doctor of physic,” Mr. 
Rogers maintains that he was and is a great 
healer, a teacher of “mental and _ bodily 
sanity.” 


In “Henry the Fourth” (1597-1598) Shake- 
speare exhibits considerable knowledge of medi- 
cal matters, Falstaff furnishing the material of 
his public clinic. He pictures accurately the 
bodily changes of senility; he mentions apoplexy, 
the gout, the pox (syphilis), and epilepsy; and 
in speaking of grief as leading to apoplexy he 
makes Falstaff say, “I have read the cause of: its 
effects in Galen.” The remark of Prince Henry 


If he be sick 
With joy, he will recover without physic, 


shows his observation of the effects of mental 
states on bodily, and vice versa. 

Shakespeare’s interest in “physic” and his inti- 
macy with physicians may have been simulta- 


neous; «perhaps the latter preceded the former. 


His opinion of the average doctor of the day is 
presented in probably a not much exaggerated 
way in his Doctor Caius, in “The Merry Wives 


of Windsor,” about the year 1600. This and the - 


plays of the next four years are full of fun and 
sarcasm at the expense of the profession, with 
little hint that there might be in it any but 
charlatans and ignoramuses. 

Will you cast away your child on a fool and a 
physician? 

He hath abandoned his physicians, madam; 
under whose practises he hath persecuted time 
with hope. 

Throw physic to the dogs. I’ll none of it. 

Sir Toby. 

Sot, did’st see Dick Surgeon, sot? 
Clown. 

O, he’s drunk, Sir Toby, an hour agone; his 
eyn were set at eight i’ the morning. 


These were not expressions wholly respectful 
to the learned practitioners of medicine and sur- 
gery. 

In “Troilus and Cressida” he again shows 
much familiarity with the bodily ailments of the 
age. By the time he wrote “Lear” and “Mac- 
beth” (1605) he had evidently come upon more 
worthy material in the medical profession. The 
doctors of these plays are large-minded, sympa- 
thetic, and unhampered by tradition, above all 
exhibiting keen appreciation of the phenomena of 
mental aberration and a readiness to admit the 
fact that 


. . « this disease is beyond my practise. 


It was not the habit of the majority of the 
doctors of physic to admit that they could not 
cure insanity, or anything else, by some material 
means. Shakespeare recommends for such pa- 
tients rest, sleep, and a removal of “the means 
of all: annoyance”; his decision concerning Lady 
Macbeth, 


More needs she the divine than the physician, 


foreshadows, by three centuries, the general 
popular and professional agitation concerning 
the value of mental treatment of nervous dis- 
orders.” 


The author wonders if Shakespeare was 
familiar with the work of his contemporary, 
Cervantes, who made his hero, Don Quixote, 
say to Sancho Panza: “The health of the 
whole body is tempered in the laboratory of 
the stomach,” inasmuch as Shakespeare calls 
attention more than once to the evils of glut- 
tony and intemperance”: 


Fat stomachs “have lean pates, and dainty bits 
Make rich the ribs, but bankrupt quite the wits. 


Falstaff is, in himself, an eloquent sermon on 
temperance. 

Drunkenness received no gentle rebuke from 
Shakespeare’s pen. 


What’s a drunken man like, fool? 


asks Olivia of Feste in “Twelfth Night” (1601). 
Like a drowned man, a fool and a madman. 

One draught above heat makes him a fool; the 

second mads him; and a third drowns him, 
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LEADING ARTICLES OF THE MONTH 


and in “Othello,” Cassio bewails at length the 
folly of his intemperance. 


Oh God, that men should put an enemy in 
their mouths to steal away their brains! that we 
should, with joy, pleasance, revel, and applause, 
transform ourselves into beasts! . ... To be now 
a sensible man, by and by a fool, and presently 
a beast! O strange! Every inordinate cup is 
unblest, and the ingredient is a devil. 


In “Pericles,” there is a portrait of Shakes- 
peare’s ideal physician. Mr. Rogers suggests 
that he may have had in mind his son-in-law, 
John Hall, but “Shakespeare himself was 
most worthy of the lines”: 


«0/8 epube « aileigest EI OU, Lever 

Have studied physic. Through which secret art, 

By turning o’er authorities, I have nit 

(Together with my practise) made familiar 

To me and to my aid, the blessed infusions 

That dwell in vegetatives, in metals, stones; 

And I can speak of the disturbances 

That Nature works, and of her cures; which doth 
give me 


A more content in course of true delight 
Than to be thirsty after tottering honour, 
Or tie my treasure up in silken bags 

To please the fool and death. 


Though he died at fifty-two, Shakespeare had, 
according to the reckoning of Montaigne, a quar- 
ter-century earlier reached, for that time, a good 
old age. Probably had it not been for some un- 
avoidable cause, his superior physique, his ap- 
preciation of health, and his temperance would 
have preserved him many years more. He had, 
however, completed his work, for he had ceased 
to write, so far as we know, two years before 
his end. 

He would not have considered himself a phy- 
sician, but in the most important sense of being 
a teacher of health he stands among the first of 
that goodly company of non-professionals: Plato, 
Cervantes, Moliére, Montaigne, Bacon, Locke, 
Addison, Wesley, Franklin, Carlyle, Beecher, 
Spencer, and others who, by both precept and 
practise, have been our greatest preachers of the 
gospel of health. As a minister to the mind, and, 
through it, to the fragile machinery through 
which it works, he has no peer. 





POETRY, FORMAL AND “FREE” 


66 HAT Do We Mean by Poetry?” 
is the title of a singularly interesting 
and able article in the current issue of 


The Unpopular Review (New York). Or, 
rather, the author inquires, what do we have 
to mean by it, since usage, rather than our 
impertinent wills, determines, and we have 


to in a way mean what it means? As a 
second part of this question—which would 
we like always to mean by poetry: verse that 
is a definite pattern, something which is not 
a form at all and appears in many other 
forms than in that of verse, or only such 
verse as we feel is also poetry? ‘The best 
definitions of poetry have approximated the 
idea that poetry is “creation in literature.” 
The writer calls attention to the fact that 
poet is a Greek word meaning “maker,” that 
the French “trouvere” and “troubadour” 
meant finder or discoverer, and that Whit- 
man suggested the word “answerer.” 

“There is no joy but in creation,” cried 
Remy de Gourmont, who alas will create for 
us no more. “There are no living things but 
those who create; all the joys of life are joys 
of creation. To create in the region of the 
body, or in the region of the mind, is to 
issue forth from the prison of the body; it is 
to ride upon the storm of life; it is to be 
He who Is. ‘To create is to triumph over 
death.” 


Joubert’s “Poetry is but the waking dreams of 
a wise man,” is the saying of a delicate and 


thoughtful critic, but Shakespeare’s poetry “gives 
to airy nothing a local habitation and a name,” 
is the saying of one who lived closer to the 
phenomenon. The universe has been called “the 
poetry of God,” who is thought of as having 
shaped it out of chaos, a living entity out of a 
formless void, space out of infinity, time out of 
eternity, and something localized and named out 
of the inconceivable God-alone knows what. We 
do not know of what our imaginations are com- 
pact—of what myriad blended associations that 
lie below consciousness, dark beneath dark. 
Rhythm has its roots far down that subconscious 
ocean, and can “call spirits from the vasty deep.” 
The confusion in our critical vocabulary is in- 
curable, but the consolation is that this insepar- 
able overlapping and blending of terminology 
corresponds to an ‘inseparable overlapping and 
blending of the original phenomena. 


The author gleans from his discussion 
three propositions that are applicable to the 
present discussion of vers libre. ‘These are: 


First Theorem: Poetry as creative literature is 
not a form, but an inner power, which is always 
however a shaping power and always develops 
a form. Whatever manifests this power is 
thereby justified, and calling it poetry or verse, 
or refusing those terms, or whether properly 
doing so or not, does not affect the thing. The 
granting or refusal is a question of the meaning 
of terms, not of the character of a thing, Which is 
felt and known directly and not through the 
medium of terms. 

Second Theorem: Verse with recognizably re- 
curring beats and familiar rhythms has at least 
two deep-seated values, which probably caused 
its early predominance in literature and are as 
genuine as ever. First, it is a pattern, and a 
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pattern is not a hindrance, but a help, to good 
writiag; second, it echoes and answers to funda- 
mental factors in our emotional make-up. 

Third Theorem: The best classifications are 
according to the most significant values. 


The prophecy made for the poetry of the 
twentieth century has not so much to do with 
form as with content. ‘The poets may or 
may not write vers l#re, but they will have 
come closer to truth and found a firm grip 
on the essentials of human life; they will 
have vision and “carry the banners of the 
century’s social history.” 

The author’s principal feeling about vers 
libre is that it is often ineffective, because, 
while it is not formless in theory, it is often 
fumbling in practise. 


To put it personally again, the dominant im- 
pression I gain from reading most vers libre is 
of its futility, its uncertainty and fumbling. It 
is not as good writing as the average of current 
verse in conventional patterns. Vers libre is not 
rhythmically formless in theory, but it is apt to 
be in practice, for however clear to the writer 
may seem his rhythmic design, it is apt to seem 
to the reader all variation and no type, and “all 
variation and no type” is a definition of chaos. 
It is not denying values in Miss Lowell’s work 
of vivid imagination, or choice phrasing, or 
skill in portraiture or contrast, to say that her 
rhythmic values would be better if they -were 
more effectively communicated. 


A Defense of Free. Verse 
Miss Amy Lowell defends the theory amd 


practise of the new poetry in a trenchant ar- 
ticle in the July number of the Craftsman 
(New York). “Has America a National 
Poetry? Is there a national spirit in the new 
poetry?” she asks, and then proceeds to ex- 
plain that we have at last had the courage 
to break away from the leading-strings of 
the Victorian poets and infuse nationality 
into our poetry. This courage she attributes 
to different causes. Principal among these 
are the effects of the tides of immigration, 
which have inoculated us with Latin and 
Celtic genius, and the constant travel of 
Americans in France and Italy, where their 
original thought was modified by the free- 
dom and the fire of the genius of the south 
of Europe. 

If the new poetry startles us, it is because 
it gives truthful reactions: 


It is small wonder that people brought up in 
the old conventions, blind and deaf to the great 
changes going on all about them, should find 
themselves nonplussed by the originality and 
strangeness of the New Poetry. It is an old 
platitude that nothing is so strange as truth. If 
a man looks into his own soul and writes down 
what he finds there, he himself will be startled 


by its unlikeness to what he expected. To be 
absolutely sincere about one’s reactions is as 
difficult in art as in life. For a country long in 
leading strings to break them and possess itself 
of its own extended orbit requires high courage 
and a great impulse and necessity. That we 
have so many entirely American poets today is a 
proof of that courage and that impulse. 

They find:.that beauty is not chained upon the 
other side of the Atlantic, that it is here at their 
own doots. That the Singer Building is an 
achievement to be proud of and one need not 
sigh because we are not evolving Parthenons; 
that the Yankee farmer is as interesting as the 
Wessex yokel; and that sun, and rain, and cloud 
are as lyric here as over the orchards of Nor- 
mandy. 

It is a great deal to have discovered that. And 
the New Poetry, the New Painting, the New 
Music are making such discoveries every day. 
The artists of the older countries have always 
written about the things among which they lived, 
in the way that best suited them. Our artists 
are only just beginning to dare to be themselves. 
And the New Poetry is blazing a trail toward 
nationality far more subtle and intense than any 
settlement houses and waving of the American 
flag in schools can ever achieve. I might say 
with perfect truth that the most national things 
we have are skyscrapers, ice-water, and the New 
Poetry, and each of these means more than ap- 
pears on the surface. 


Miss Lowell thinks that when the critics 
have learned to understand the really perma- 
nent qualities of the American character, 
they will come nearer to an appreciation of 
the new poetry. 


The American is a highly nervous race, quick, 
impatient, energetic. Do we not find all these 
qualities in a marked degree in the New Poetry? 

The American race is a profoundly unsenti- 
mental one. Hard-headed, money-making, our 
enemies call us. But there is a difference be- 
tween sentiment and sentimentality. Of sentiment, 
strong, almost stern, the New Poetry has an 
abundance, but the sentimentality of Longfellow’s 
“Children’s Hour” is gone. The modern: Amer- 
ican does not express himself in that way because 
he does not feel in that way. 

Again, we are not a race prone to religious 
hysteria; we shall search in vain through the 
pages of the New Poets for devotional poetry as 
such. We are materialists. in a strange, joyful 
way—loving the things we can see, and hear, and 
taste, and touch, and smell. So these verses are 
full of scenes and objects, of beauties—Nature’s, 
Art’s—of preoccupation with the things all 
about us. 

The American is a decidedly clear and logical 
thinker, hence so many instances of uncompro- 
mising realism in his verse. Also, the poet is 
human, and is ahead of his time, for which rea- 
son this “dour” realism is the natural reaction of 
an active, probing mind from the “Glad Book” 
tendencies evinced by a large portion of the 
American public. 

The American is as quivering with life as a 
taut bow, and this lack of repose is one of the 
reasons why his “forte” is clearly not the sen- 
suous, undulating line of pure melody. 
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THE NEW BOOKS 


SOME RECENT VERSE—AMERICAN, 
BRITISH, AND FRENCH 


HE Princeton University Press has published 

“A Book of Princeton Verse,” which com- 
pares favorably with collections of poetry gath- 
ered from wider sources and also with the Eng- 
lish anthologies of college verse, such as the 
Oxford volume of undergraduate rhymes edited 
by Gilbert Murray. The Princeton anthology 
contains seventy poems written on the campus 
during the last six years, chiefly the work of 
undergraduates who are still in residence. One 
or two of the contributors are students in the 
Graduate College and one is now “somewhere in 
France.”. Mr. Alfred Noyes~has written the 
preface and edited the volume. He quotes the 
poem of a young Princeton poet, Maxwell Struth- 
ers Burt, 12, as an example of the fine spirit 
inculcated at the University. The poet hears 
the drums calling the army of young men to 
high endeavor. A few lines culled from the 
poem will show the quality of the poetry and 
also of the mind that created it. 


“Attend, O Lord of Visions, to our prayer! 
May we know pain, O God, may we know pain 
And pave with blood and tears our way, 

Along the old forgotten path again 


To find the sweet strength of a younger day. 
# * # “e * e * 


Only for moments does it seem 

That we have lost the splendor of our dream 

We know, had we but time to heed or hush the 
whisperings of greed, 

That stirring, pulsing, throbbing, slow, 

Implacable would rise the tread 

Of the stern, ever-marching army of the dead. 


We—we are still 
breed; 

Not like the older nations from decay 

Not wearily we sin, 

But heedless, reckless children at play 

Straying, we have a little lost our way, 

Nor see as yet the darkness folding in 

Aye—for in the end sore, torn and bruised, we 

Like long-lost children, will return to Thee; 

Like coast-born children weary for the sea.” 


the visioned great-souled 


The high level of excellence maintained in the 
anthology should encourage these who are doubt- 
ful of the fostering of the creative faculty. in 
American universities. These poems have imag- 
ination, originality, lucidity, and proportion; they 
reveal minds fertilized by inspiration and a gen- 
erous quickening of the literary sense. Twenty- 
five young men are represented in the volume. 
With one or two exceptions they have not at- 
tempted the newer forms of verse, but have clung 
to the older accepted standards of form. 

Harrington Green’s gay verses bubble with 
youth and irresponsibility. This talented young 
poet died three years ago. His poems are short- 
ly to be gathered into'a volume. The poems of 


John Peale Bishop have color and fine imagery, 
and smooth music of line. “One Side of the 
Medal,” by William Brewer Connett, is terse and 
comprehensive of both sides of the labor ques- 
tion. Charles Francis MacDonald contributes a 
strong and original group of poems. “There’s 
Rosemary” has music and magic and a preco- 
cious maturity of thought. 

In many poems there is the expression of the 
influence of the external aspects of Princeton, the 
ordered beauty and symmetry of the buildings 
and their natural surroundings; the nobility of 
the ensemble has sunk deep into the minds of 
these young men. “Princeton: February, 1916,” 
by Edmund Wilson, Jr., is particularly pleasing: 


“She sleeps like some old town with guarded 
gate. 
Was ever football quick or shouting shrill? 
Her lazy laughter drowses; it is late; 
The*windows darken and the streets are still. 


Outside the frozen air which no bells break 
Of nasal clangor or of fragile chime, 

Only to speed the Winter, faint clocks wake, 
Lest we may fear his finger upon Time. 


Our town is dark with struggle; fierce and sweet 
We catch the echoing of eager cries, 

As generations press along the street, 
Young and half-seeing with bewildered eyes.” 


“Poems of War and Peace,” by Robert Under- 
wood Johnson, has a pleasing objectivity. “Goe- 
thals of Panama” and “The Corridors of Con- 
gress,” ring with the vitality of true Americanism. 
Mr. Johnson appreciates with Whitman that the 
process of building a nation is a theme most 
worthy of a poet’s pen. Among the war poems 
of this fine collection are “Edith Cavell,” 
“Rheims,” “The Haunting Face,” “Embattled 
France,” and “The Cost.” The last section of 
the book is devoted to poems of friendship and 
admiration. “Reading Horace,” the tribute to 
Karl Bitter, and “A Song of Parting” are par- 
ticularly happy of phrase and rhythm. This 
volume will meet with instant appreciation from 
all lovers of dignified poetry, serene in its ideal- 
ism, gracious in its acceptance of life, and firm 
in the purpose to make the best of things as 
they are. 


“April Airs,”* by Bliss Carman, brings us New 
England clasped in tuneful lyrics. The beauty 
of the rugged shores, the quaint towns, the up- 
land pastures, the forests, rocks, and streams, 





1A Book of Princeton Verse. Edited by ic 
Noyes. Princeton University Press. co pp. bce 
2Poems of War and Peace. By Robert Underwood 
Johnson. Bobbs-Merrill. 57 p 
3 April Airs. By Bliss Corman, Small, Maynard. 
7 pp. $1. 
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birds, bees and» flowers- and seasons, is shaped 
in singing cadences that linger long in the mind. 
Everyone who loves the Northeastern seaboard 
will appreciate the feeling the poet expresses for 
the tedious New England winters. 


“The scarlet robe of autumn 
Renounced and put away, 

The mystic earth is fairer still 
A Puritan in grey. 

The spirit of the winter 
How tender, how austere; 

Yet all the ardor of the spring 
And summer’s dream are here.” 


Some of the best poetry that has been inspired 
by events of the war is contained in a volume 
entitled “A Song of the Guns,” by Gilbert 
Frankau. The divisions of the “song” are en- 
titled “The Voice of the Slaves,” “Headquar- 
ters,” “Gun-Teams,” “Eyes in the Air,” “Sig- 
nals,” “The Observers,” “Ammunition Column,” 
and “The Voice of the Guns.” 

The poems were jotted down by the author 
during a lull in the bombardment of artillery 
in the battle of Loos in Flanders, where he was 
attached to an artillery brigade. After the bat- 
tle of Loos the brigade was ordered to Ypres, 
and there during the ensuing trench warfare 
the work was completed. The last three stanzas 
were written: at brigade headquarters with the 
German shells screaming over the ruins of the 
town. It is a remarkable piece of realism, The 
“guns” are pictured as the masters, the gunners 
serfs, who are proud of serfdom. ‘The whole 
horror of artillery warfare has been packed into 
metrical stanzas without destroying a dominant 
sensé of the lyrical quality of as horrible a thing 
as an artillery bombardment. :'The picture of 
the “Gun-Teams,” the patient horses that suffer 
and die with the guns, is remarkable for its 
pictorial quality; “Eyes in the Air,” is the cry 
of the aeroplane “hawks that guide the gun”; 
“Signals” gives the feeling of the men who press 
the keys “where the red wires cluster thick”: 


“Wires from the earth, from the air; 
Wires that whisper and chatter 
At night when the trench-rats patter 
And nibble among the rations and scuttle back 
to their lair 
Wires that are never at rest 
* * # ¥ * * 
And always his ear must hark 
To the voices out of the dark,— 
From the bombed and battered trenches where 
the wounded moan in the mire,— 
For a sign to waken the thunder 
Which shatters the night in sunder 
With the flash of the leaping muzzles and the 
beat of battery fire.” 


The closing poem carries us to the pinnacle 
of the belief that war is justified by the heroism 
it awakens in the souls of men: 


“Ye are the guns! Are we worthy? Shall not 
these speak for us, 

Out of the woods where the torn trees are 
slashed with the vain bolts that seek for 


us, 
Thunder of batteries firing in unison, swish of 
shell flighting, 


Hissing that rushes to silence and breaks to the 
thud of alighting 
Death that outruns ~ 
Horseman and foot? Are we-~justified? An- 
swer, O guns! 


Yea, by your works are we justifi¢d—toil un- 
relieved ; 

Manifold labors, co-ordinate each to the sending 
achieved ; 

Discipline, not of the feet but the soul, unre- 
mitting, unfeigned 

Tortures unholy by flame and by maiming, 
known, faced and disdained; 

Courage that shuns 

Only foolhardiness;—even by these are ye 

worthy your guns.” 


Gilbert Frankau is a son of the late “Frank 
Danby,” the well-known novelist. 


Theodore Botrel is the great-hearted Breton 
poet who goes up and down the fighting-line in 
France singing his patriotic songs to the men in 
the trenches and ministering to the wounded. 
Elizabeth S. Dickerman has translated the poems” 
that have made him a favorite among: the sol- 
diers of the ranks of the Allies. His verses are 
exquisite, simple, childlike and appealing, the 
echoes of a race spirit that claims-the admiration 
of the whole world. A. Le Braz, who has writ- 
ten the fine preface for this volume, recalls hear- 
ing Botrel sing on a certain occasion at Port 
Blanc. The fishermen and their families came 
“in whole tribes’—men, women and children— 
to the principal room of the inn lighted by tal- 
low candles. Through the windows came the 
great organ notes of the sea. The bard took his 
place. He had hardly begun singing “The Paim- 
pol Maid,” when suddenly spontaneously, the 
whole company joined in, with a great crescendo 
of rough nasal voices like the noise of the tide 
rushing in upon the rocks. Botrel is young, he 
is barely thirty, the son of a peasant blacksmith 
of Dinan. 


“Italy in Arms, and Other Poems,’ brings us 
the graceful talent of Clinton Scollard in a col- 
lection of tributes to the many beauties of Italy. 
These poems have the appeal of delicate etchings. 
Their technique and feeling, their capture of 
evanescent beauty and their reverent apprecia- 
tions of ancient fanes and treasured associations 
will commend this book to persons who really 
make books their friends. 


A small book bound in a pleasant shade of 
green gives a collection of the principal poems 
of the recent leaders of the Irish insurrection: 
Thomas MacDonagh, P. H. Pearse,-Joseph Mary 
Plunkett, and Sir Roger Casement. The volume 
is entitled “Poems of the Irish Revolutionary 
Brotherhood.”* 





1A Song of the Guns. By Gilbert Frankau. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin. 24 pp. 75 cents. 

2Songs of Brittany. By Theodore Botrel. Richard 
Badger. 95 pp. $1. 

3Italy In Arms, and Other Poems. By Clinton Scol- 
lard. Gomme & Marshall. 70 pp. 75 cents. 

*Poems of the Irish Revolutionary Brotherhood. 
Edited by Padraic Colum and Edward J. O’Brien. 
Small, Maynard. 60 pp. 50 cents. 





THE NEW BOOKS 


THE NEW POETRY 


ERTAIN critics have suggested that the new 

books of verse should be labeled in order 
that the purchaser shall not be deceived as to 
whether they contain the older approved forms 
or the multitudinous ebullitions of the Spectric, 
Symbolist or Imagist schools. We shall endeavor 
to state in our notices of new books of verse 
just what kind of poesy they contain, whether 
the rhymed forms to which popular usage has 
accustomed the reader, or the new free verse 
which has by its rebellion against form, had 
something to do with the recent widespread in- 
terest in poetry. 

Like a Pied Piper, Alfred Kreymborg’s new 
book of free verse forms, “Mushrooms,” enters 
the Hamelin Town of poetry and presently all 
our traditions yield to the spell of his pipe and 
go scurrying like the rodents of that famous city. 
In “Mushrooms,” the reader will find the very 
essence of the new school of ultra poetic ex- 
pression. Mr. Kreymborg has fostered the re- 
bellion on the part of certain younger poets in 
his magazine, Others. The work of the poets 
who contribute to this magazine is taken = seri- 
ously by a group of critics as an indication of 
progress, of the inner significance of the modern 
revolutionary movements that are violently tear- 
ing the arts away from tradition, and setting 
men’s feet on new highways of civilization. The 
poetry of “Mushrooms” will be strong meat to 
admirers of Keats and Shelley. It is daring, 
heavy with its own conceit, eccentric, definitely 
blasphemous against older ideas of the substance 
of poetry, but withal a delight to truth lovers. 


“Some Imagist Poets, 1916” (Houghton, Mif- 
flin), is the annual anthology of the work of 
certain poets, namely, Richard Aldington, H.D., 
John Gould Fletcher, F. S. Flint, D. H. Law- 
rence and Amy Lowell. These poets write in 
many meters, but mainly in vers libre, a verse 
form based on cadence, and generally unrhymed. 
The rhythms of these Imagist poems will be felt 
more keenly if they are read aloud rather slowly. 


Their particular measure is not new in reality, 
for Milton, Dryden, Matthew Arnold and Hen- 
ley occasionally used it with success. Judged 
by the new standards much of the anthology is 
highly successful poetry. Selections by Amy 
Lowell will serve to start the beginner on free 
verse and show just what the new poets are 
trying to get at. They are: “Patterns,” “Spring 
Day,” and ‘Stravinsky’s ‘Grotesques’ for String 
Quartet.” 

There is no finer single poem in Imagist poe- 
try than “Voyage a L’Infini”’ in “Idols” (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin), a book of verse by Walter Conrad 
Arensberg. Besides the so-called new poetry, 
athis collection contains several fine sonnets and 
two translations: Mallarme’s L’Apres Midi- 
d’un Faun,” and the fifth canto of “The In- 
ferno.” 

“Goblins and Pagodas,” free verse by John 
Gould Fletcher (Houghton, Mifflin), introduces 
its particular art of poesy with a preface that 
to a certain extent explains the curious contents 
of the volume. The first part “Ghosts of an Old 
House,” presents a group of poems, the evoca- 
tions in a child’s mind of the fancied terrors 
aroused by an old house, its furniture and sur- 
roundings. In “Symphonies,” the life of a young 
man is painted in poetry that attempts color 
values that are interchangeable with musical 
values. The symphonies in various colors, Blue, 
Black, Green, Gold, etc., portray the inner life 
of an artist, and if there is any failure in them 
it is because they have attempted too much. The 
“Blue Symphony” is the vision of unattainable 
beauty shimmering through the veil of mystery; 
the “White Symphony” renders the poet’s strug- 
gle for perfection, his tribute to the “gaunt peak 
in mid-air.” There are inner melodies attempted 
in this work which might fully freed to expres- 
sion, exceed the singing of rhyme, but they lead 
to that most perfect poem of all poems—silence, 
because language is after all only a clumsy 
— to express the harmonies that spin in the 

rain. 





MIDSUMMER NOVELS 


LICE BROWN’S novel “The Prisoner” is 
fascinating and readable. The theme is 
modern and appealing, that of the rehabilitation 
and adjustment to life of a young man who has 
been unjustly imprisoned as the scapegoat of a 
promoting company, and because of his wife’s 
theft of a diamond necklace. The story has 
rich texture, workmanship of the highest quality 
and undeniable freshness and charm. But .a 
certain incongruity lies in the unreality of the 
characters, which are set against a most convinc- 
ing and realistic background. Esther Blake, the 
selfish wife of Jeffrey Blake, is the most baffling 
personage in the book. She seems the automaton 
of powerful impulses which the author has not 
made sufficiently clear. Lydia and Anne French, 
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the lovely stepdaughters of Colonel Blake, are 
shadowy for all their youth and charm, and the 
incidental male characters are hardly flesh-and- 
blood. But these are more than balanced by the 
clear-cut portrait of the shrewd old harpy, 
Esther’s aunt, Madame Patricia Beattie, erstwhile 
the “friend” of mysterious royal personages and 
owner of the mysterious diamond necklace. Ma- 
dame Beattie wears rusty black velvet and 
smokes cigarettes within the sacred precincts of 
the Blake veranda. She reeks of stale perfume, 
and has a profound contempt for the Decalogue, 
but she is very much alive. 

Those who know New England—where the 
scenes of this novel are presumably laid—will 
not feel the incongruity between characters and 
setting, for these readers will know that in 
quiet, sleepy New England villages the most in- 
explicable personages and the most amazing 
happenings are often found. Perhaps they may 
even have known an “Aunt Patricia Beattie.” 
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Hugh Walpole is at the Eastern battle front 
with the Red Cross. The emotional values of 
his experiences during the progress of the war 
he has employed in a book that is a re-creation 
of the Russian novel through the medium of the 
English temperament. The result is “The Dark 
Forest," a novel of extraordinary beauty and 
power. The actual “forest” is one in Russia that 
shelters the ebbing tide of warfare, the wounded 
and their attendants, and furnishes cover for the 
actual operations of war. Symbolically it is war, 
death, or. any irretrievable disaster that man 
must rise up and encounter with undaunted cour- 
age. “The Dark Forest” seems to have had its 
inspiration from Browning’s “Childe Ronald to 
the Dark Tower Came,” for it is a defiance to 
the terrors of the unknown that would make 
puny our souls. Durwald, who tells the story, 
Trenchard, the Englishman, and the Russian sur- 
geon love one woman, a Red Cross nurse, Sister 
Marie Ivanovna. She is betrothed to Trenchard, 
but jilts him to engage herself to Semyonov. 
A stray bullet kills Marie Ivanovna, and there- 
after the rivalry of the suitors, Trenchard and 
Semyonov, is with Death, a rivalry wherein he 
who loses is the most fortunate. It is Trenchard 
who wins victory from defeat, who dies with 
strange exhaltation of faith in the persistence of 
individuality beyond the grave. He is wounded 
terribly in the stomach. Semyonov_ kneels 
to lift his head and says to the dying man, 
“You’ve won. .. .” 

Mr. Walpole gives us in the first half of the 
novel an interesting analysis of the Russian char- 
acter that seems “superficially with its lack of 
restraint, its idealism, its impracticality, its mys- 
ticism, its material simplicities to be so readily 
grasped that the surprise that remains is the 
more dumbfounding.” The Russian can never 
reveal the secret ideals of his soul; there is 
always a mystery in Russians and in Russia, and 
now in the days of war “in the very soul of 
Russia the mystery is stirring; here the restless- 
ness, the eagerness, the disappointment, the vi- 
sion of pursuit is working; and some who are 
outside her gates she has drawn into the same 
search.” This novel is a work of art, unquali- 
fiedly a great book, for it shows us that the only 
refuge from our despair is the sheer persistence 
in our own indentity. 


Gilbert Cannan’s new novel, “Three Sons and 
a Mother,” is the story of a Scotch family, of 
Margaret Keith Lawrie, who brought up her 
three boys and two lassies on a paltry ninety 

ounds a year; and of the Lawrie boys’ careers 
in the busy English town of Thrigsby, where 
their uncle Andrew offers them a start in his 
cotton mills. The first half of the book gives 
a splendid study of the development of five 
young natures of entirely different characteristics 
along diverse lines of activity. The second half 
reveals with immense detail the intimate life 
thoughts and feelings of the eldest son, James 
Lawrie. The characteristics of Margaret Law- 
rie, of Catherine, James’ wife, of the “wee 
Mary,” are very well executed. But in the 
strange, shy Tibby, the silent, ugly-featured lit- 
tle Scotch maid of all work to the Lawries, Mr. 
Cannan has surpassed himself. She is the brood- 
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ing spiritual essence of the family, a “fool,” as 
she acknowledges, a strange sort of a fool, for 
material considerations have no weight in her 
mind, but nevertheless her vision touches high 
places that are above the reach of even the pious 
Margaret. James marries Catherine, the beauti- 
ful Englishwoman, but he continually returns to 
Tibby to warm his soul at the fires of her faith. 
The end of James Lawrie is not in this volume, 
for we leave him in mid-career just as he is 
starting for America to report on the cotton 
trade. Mr. Cannan shows himself a master of 
psychology in his delicate handling of the scene 
between James Lawrie and the dying Margaret; 
the subtle reversal of natural emotional values at 
the approach of death embodies a feeling so 
profound, so sacredly human, it is scarcely to be 
trusted in words. This novel exceeds Mr. Can- 
nan’s previous work in realism, characterization 
and mastery of detail. He has called it a tragi- 
comedy, for it is a blending of humor and pathos, 
of satirical wit and poignant incident. 


Seasoned novel-readers will remember a_ novel 
by Maxwell Grey that appeared thirty years 
ago, “The Silence of Dean Maitland.” This book 
has enjoyed general popularity and held its own 
against newer books since the time it was writ- 
ten. The pen name “Maxwell Grey” covers the 
identity of Miss Mary Gleed Tuttiett. She has 
written many novels none of which have been as 
highly successful as the story of the stubborn and 
silent Dean. Her new novel, “The World Men- 
der,”*® from every point of view save perhaps that 
of emotional intensity bids fair to equal the suc- 
cess of the earlier book. The narrative tells of 
the career of George Darrell, a young English- 
man who sacrifices everything to a political ca- 
reer. He is the grandson of an old Nonconform- 
ist couple living in a tiny village on the outskirts 
of a landed estate. He belongs to the younger 
generation in England who feel the stirring of 
new forces, and through his championship of the 
masses becomes known as “The People’s Man.” 
At the height of his career he sacrifices the meed 
of his power and the love of a beautiful and 
gifted girl to an entanglement with an adven- 
turess known as the Lady Arabel Errison. The 
side of the story that deals with George Darrell’s 
rise to political power is well done; the account 
of his affair with the adventuress falls below 
the level of the rest of the novel. As a typical 
story of English life, of excellent workmanship 
rising at times in descriptive passages to poetic 
beauty, this novel should find a large number of 
readers. 


“Chapel” is a first novel by a Welshman and 
lover of his land, a moving story of the develop- 
ment of character and the persistence of family 
traits in the. Chapels, father and son. Stories 
with realistic details of life in Wales are rare, 
and the setting of this novel is an addition to its 
power and charm. The author, Miles Lewis, 
wrote steadily during the years he was employed 
as a schoolmaster in Wales, without attempting 
to publish anything. He took a business position 
to broaden his contacts with men.and finally 
when fully ready wrote “Chapel.” Out of the 
fight waged by father and son for the rehabili- 
tation of the Chapels as a family, there emerges 
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the love story of Bess Hughes and Griffith 
Chapel, the story of the fight a young girl makes 
against the unreal values of life, and her sur- 
render to the real. The final reconciliation be- 
tween Griffith and his father through the father’s 
service to the young man’s wife, the saving of 
her life at the last, brings to an end one of the 
finest novels of the year—a brilliant success for 
a first novel, and one whose characters and inci- 
dents are not easily forgotten. 


“These Lynnekers,” is a fine novel of excellent 
artistry by J. D. Beresford, who will be remem- 
bered for two works in particular—‘The House 
in Demetrius Road” and the trilogy “Jacob 
Stahl.” The new novel is the story of a young 
Englishman, Dickie Lynneker, the youngest son 
of the rector of the little English village of 
Halton. When the book opens Dickie is at Oak- 
stone School, struggling with the classics and 
achieving success only in mathematics: The nar- 
rative follows the life of the sturdy boy through 
adolescence to young manhood and pictures the 
gradual winning of clarity of thought, balance, 
and reasoned independence. Dickie’s love story 
is the least realistic part of the book. There is 
a freedom from sentimental drivel, a wholesome- 
ness, a consistency about this book that lift it far 
above the average of excellence. 


The work of Stephen French Whitman has 
been brilliant from its beginning. His short 
stories won instant attention and the unusual 
novel “Predestined” placed him in the front ranks 
of American novelists. He has made a long 
stride forward to solid ground in “Children of 
Hope,”” a much-discussed novel that transplants 
Aurelius Goodchild and his three daughters of 
Zenasville, Ohio, to Paris and to Florence. He 
has taken an average, perfectly good and harm- 
less, idealistic, optimistic group of Americans 
and shown them to us steering with the sublime 
assurance of the lovely and the innocent along 
the perilous ways of acquiring culture in Europe. 
Aurelius comes into a fortune of one hundred 
thousand dollars, and the father and three daugh- 
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ters forsake the modest yellow house in Zenas- 
ville for New York and Europe. Aurelius has 
memed his daughters for the Three Graces. 
Aglaia, the eldest, aspires to be an opera singer; 
Euphrosyne wishes to write, ard Thalia, the 
beauty of the rich shade of auburn curls, the 
ripe and scarlet lips and blue eyes, dreams of 
becoming a great artist. 

The desires and dreams come to naught. 
Against the glittering achievements of real 
genius, their aspirations fall like withered rose 
leaves. Thalia marries a genius and becomes 
a happy wife. Aglaia conquers her disappoint- 
ment and marries a young Devonshire squire 
with a profile like Julius Cesar, and Euphrosyne 
returns to Zenasville to care for her father and 
the remnants of the Goodchild legacy, which has 
dwindled sadly under various squanderings. Mr. 
Whitman leaves the family and their husbands 
united at a Thanksgiving dinner at the Zenasville 
home. The moral—if there be one—seems to 
say: We Americans are not what we dream our- 
selves to be, but without pretensions and copy- 
ings of European culture—we are a rather de- 
lightful, amiable sort of people carrying within 
our souls the secret of genuine happiness, the 
childlike optimism that distinguishes us from 
other nations, whom the weary light of knowl- 
edge and culture has more perfectly illumined. 
F. R. Kruger has furnished some exceedingly 
good illustrations. 


“The Bright Eyes of Danger,’*® by John Foster, 
is a happy find among the serious novels of the 
month. It is a most entertaining romantic novel, 
a chronicle of the daring adventures of Edmund 
Layton of Darehope-in-Liddisdaill, Scotland, in 
the troubled years of 1745 and 1746; of his ride 
to the border to the Lothian and what befell him 
there and on the Moray seaboard. Also of his 
personal dealings with the young Pretender and 
what befell him in a moment of weakness for 
sake of the fairest lady in Scotland, when he 
meets the Pretender fleeing from his enemies in a 
heavy mist. Layton chooses between the King’s 
commission and a deed of human kindness. 





Narcissus. By Viola Meynell. Putnams. 


$1.35. 

A novel of great delicacy and charm that is 
a careful study in the contrasting values of the 
events of everyday life. 


Come Out of the Kitchen. 
Miller. Century. Ill. $1.35. 

A gay, delightful story, without much plot, but 
freshly phrased and frankly entertaining. An 
old Southern family decide to rent the decaying 
family mansion on account of illness in the fam- 
ily. The house is taken by a rich young North- 
erner who moves in accompanied by his entire 
equipment which includes his lawyer, the woman 
who hopes to be his mother-in-law and her 
daughter. “The development of the story is so 
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unusual, the fun so genuine, the reader will easily 
want to give this book a second reading. 


About Miss Mattie Morningglory. By Lil- 


lian Bell. Rand, McNally. $1.35. 


A Christian Science story about a little old 
maid milliner who meets with her first love 
experience and disillusion when she is forty 
years old. Miss Mattie is taken to a hospital 
to recover from the shock of her lover’s base- 
ness in making love to her in order to possess 
her small savings, and there she hears the voice 
of some ministering woman speaking the truths 
of Christian Science and observes that healing 
of serious cases follow upon the words. The 
little milliner becomes an ardent Christian Sci- 
entist and gives her life to the care of helpless 
and ailing children in order that she may heal 
them through the exercise of the Christ power. 
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ART BOOKS 


66 aA HISTORY OF SCULPTURE,” by Harold 

North Fowler, Ph.D., is intended for use 
in schools and for the general public. Beginning 
with sculpture in Egypt and Babylonia, he fol- 
lows the development of the art down to the 
present day and touches upon the phases of 
sculpture presented in the art of China, India, 
and Japan. All important developments in sculp- 
ture are discussed and the individual works and 
artists are described as space permits. The illus- 
trations are especially deserving of praise; there 
are nearly two hundred, which have been repro- 
duced from rare prints. A work most thoroughly 
adapted to the needs of the average individual 
who wants to know all about sculpture. 


“The Studio Year-Book of Decorative Art” is 
a review of the latest developments in the ar- 
tistic construction, decoration, and furnishing of 
the house. Articles on cottage interiors, British 
architecture and decoration, architecture and dec- 
oration in Canada, New Zealand, South Africa, 
and the United States, are presented with many 
charming illustrations in color and in black and 
white. The book is a delight to the prospective 
house-builder and to the home-maker. The ar- 
ticle by Sydney Jones on the adaptation of dec- 
oration to the modern cottage should bear fruit 
in the future artistic development of the small 
cottage-home in this country. 


Henri Gaudier-Brzeska, a French sculptor who 
was killed in a charge at Neuville-St. Vaast on 
June 15, 1915, had already at the age of twenty- 
two achieved world-wide recognition. There is 
no doubt that he was a very great genius, one 
who poured fresh vitality into art and left his 
mark upon the art of sculpture in the form of a 


return to the simple, the primitive, and the - 


archaic. His work was the echo of bygone ages, 
sharp, rigid accents of form arranged in planes 
that expressed emotions by their relationship one 
to another. Ezra Pound has prepared a memoir 
of this young genius—a labor of affection—and 
a most beautiful book with wide margins, clear 
type and thirty-eight illustrations consisting of 
photographs of his sculpture, and four portraits 
by Walter Bennington and numerous reproduc- 
tions from the Gaudier-Brzeska drawings.’ At 
present very little of the sculptor’s work is acces- 
sible to the public. Some examples are to be 
placed in South Kensington, others in the Musee 
du Luxembourg. In this country a group of his 
statues are in the art collection of John Quinn. 
Gaudier-Brzeska was a “vorticist,” together with 
other moderns, such as Brancusi and Dunikowski. 
He declared that his particular vortex was “will 
and consciousness,” the power to express ab- 
stract thoughts of conscious superiority. His let- 
ters from the French trenches at the front are 
included in the memoir. They show that his 
ideas of art were not changed by the contact 
with war. He regarded the conflict as a great 
remedy, a purge to humanity, and in one of the 
letters he writes that the terrible bombardments 
“do not alter in the least the outlines of the 


hill.” A Mauser rifle captured from the Ger- 
mans offended him by its ugliness. To pass the 
time he broke the butt off and carved a design 
upon it. Mr. Pound’s tribute to Gaudier- 
Brzeska is not alone a memoir, it is an elucida- 
tion of many of the theories of modern art. 


The best work available on the principles that 
underlie the art of dancing is “The Antique 
Greek Dance,” translated by Harriet J. Beavley, 
from the French of Maurice Emmanuel, Doctor of 
Letters and Laureat du Conservatoire. The first 
edition of this scientific work was soon ex- 
hausted and the translator tramped the streets 
of Paris searching the old bookshops of the city 
to find a copy of this marvelous book. It is 
almost necessary to the understanding of dancing, 
to its higher development to have the knowledge 
contained in this invaluable treatise. The author 
reconstructs the modern ballet steps from the old 
Greek dances, and gives minute directions for 
the steps in over 600 illustrations. This book 
should be purchased and treasured by dancers 
and by all those interested in the rhythmic awak- 
ening of the mind and body through the dance. 
A book that cannot be too highly praised. 


“Four-Dimensional Vistas,” by Claude Brag- 
don, author of “Projective Ornament” and “A 
Primer of Higher Space,” is the outcome of Mr. 
Bragdon’s practical experience as an architect 
and of his research in science, psychology, and 
metaphysics. It endeavors to throw light on 
the mathematical concept of the fourth dimen- 
sion, to show us a fourth dimension of space 
that is the home of our future freedom. He 
believes that we are even now feeling the in- 
creasing pressure upon consciousness “from a 
new direction,” and that he who glimpses this 
develops a new set of mental fingers, and frees 
his soul to the splendor of a higher apprehen- 
sion of the Cosmos. “Transcendental Physics,” 
“Curved Time,” “Sleep and Dreams,” “The 
Night Side of Consciousness,” “Eastern Teach- 
ing,” “The Mystics,” “Genius,” and “The Gift of 
Freedom” are some of the chapter headings of 
this marvelously interesting book. 


What is the charm that lies in an old silver 
tankard, in eighteenth-century candle-sticks, 
George I. tea caddies, and Elizabethan flagons? 
It is difficult to discover, unless one enters the 
domain of psychology, just why nearly every 
householder desires to possess some good old 
silven Few persons, comparatively speaking, 
have the knowledge of shapes and hall-marks 
than enable them to buy wisely and avoid imita- 
tions. “Chats on Old Silver’ is a most valuable 
volume of convenient size to carry around on col- 
lecting tours. Its contents cover a wide range: 
Marks stamped. on silver, ecclesiastical plate, 
Scottish silver, Irish silver, and chapter by chap- 
ter the different pieces of a silver service, and 
odd cups, chalices, etc. There are ninety-nine 
full-page illustrations, and illustrated table of 
marks, 
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The German Republic. 
man. Dutton. 202 pp. $1. 

In this little book Mr. Wellman appeals to 
“the intelligence, the conscience, the self-reliant 
citizenship, the moral resoluteness of one of the 
greatest peoples of earth.” In a word, his book 
is the expression of a vision of peace triumphant 
over physical force. The book is addressed to 
the German people, “whom the world has loved 
and in whom the world still has faith.” 


By Walter Well- 


Modern Germany in Relation to the Great 
War. Translated by William Wallace White- 
lock. Mitchell Kennerley. 628 pp. $2. 

This is a collection of essays by a number of 
leaders of thought in modern Germany. The 
writers are in nearly every instance professors 
in German and Austrian universities. A few 
are government officials who are in charge of 
the state activities about which they write. Taken 
as a whole, the book is an attempt to interpret 
modern Germany and Germany’s aims to the 
world in general. Although specifically con- 
cerned with the war, the book has a broader gen- 
eral purpose. 


For England. By H. Fielding-Hall. Hough- 
ton, Miffin. 144 pp. $1.50. 

A series of sketches illustrating the patriotic 
spirit of the British people. 


The Human Boy and the War. By Eden 
Phillpotts. Macmillan. 291 pp. $1.25. 

An English boy is the hero of this latest bit 
of fiction from the pen of Mr. Phillpotts. The 
boy’s viewpoint in relation to the war is clearly 
brought out. 


With Botha’s Army. By J. P. Kay Robin- 
son. Dutton. 158 pp. $1.25. 


An Englishman’s account of the expedition in 
German Southwest Africa under General Botha. 


A Soldier of the Legion. By Edward 
Morlae. Houghton, Mifflin. 129 pp. Ill. $1. 


These experiences of a young Californian of 
French descent who enlisted in the famous “For- 
eign Legion” soon after the outbreak of the war 
were published in the Atlantic Monthly and their 
authenticity was called in question immediately, 
but Mr. Sedgwick, the editor of the Atlantic, has 
apparently received satisfactory assurance of the 
author’s good faith, for he signs a preface to 
the book strongly commending Mr. Morlae for 
his soldierly qualities. The story that this “sol- 
dier of the Legion” has to tell is at least full 
of a sense of actuality, as Mr. Sedgwick says. 


Prisoner of War. By André Warnod. 
Philadelphia: Lippincott. 172 pp. Ill. $1. 

This is a soldier’s story of many months spent 
in a military prison in Germany. Following is 
the writer’s description of the scene of action: 
“The camp is almost a town, a town of twenty 
thousand souls, with a male population of many 


and various elements: a@ivilians from the North 
(of France), mostly minors not liable for miii- 
tary service, or invalids; every variety of sol- 
diers, Territorials from conquered towns, 
wounded Zouaves, numerous hungry and ragged 
Russians, bare-legged scouts, native African sol- 
diers wrapped in their burnouses, and, to add 
to the crowd’s cosmopolitan appearance, all the 
uniforms are interchanged. ‘There are Zouaves 
with Russian boots, Belgians with English cloaks, _ 
sharp-shooters wearing gunners’ jackets, and a 
collection of regulation buttons of all the armies 
may be found on all the tunics.” 


The Luck of Thirteen. By Mr. and Mrs. 
Jan Gordon. Dutton. 378 pp. Ill. $2.50. 


A vivacious account of the wanderings and 
flight of an Englishman and his wife through 
Montenegro and Serbia in war time. 


With the Zionists in Gallipoli. By Lieut.- 
Col. J. H. Patterson, D. S.O. Doran. 307 pp. 
Hil, . $2: 


The Zion Mule Corps, distinguished for its 
service on the Gallipoli Peninsula, is said to 
have been the first Jewish military unit formed 
in two thousand years. It was composed of 
Russian-born refugees from Palestine. Colonel 
Patterson commanded this corps, and in the ac- 
count of its service that he here renders he re- 
views and criticizes the Gallipoli campaign from 
the professional soldier’s viewpoint. 


The Soldier-Boy. By C. Lewis Hind. Put- 
nam. 116 pp. 75 cents. 

A series of sketches of life at the front intended 
to set forth spiritual gains and victories, rather 
than the details of military progress. 


Under Three Flags—With the Red Cross. 
By St. Clair Livingston and Ingeborg Steen-Han- 
sen. Macmillan. 238 pp. $1. 


Accounts of Red Cross work in Belgium, 
France, and Serbia. 


With My Regiment from the Aisne to La 
Bassée. By “Platoon Commander.” Philadel- 
phia: Lippincott. 231 pp. $1. 

An English soldier’s story of the early days 
of the war. 


Dixmude—The Epic of the French Ma- 
rines. By Charles Le Goffic. Philadelphia: Lip- 
pincott. 164 pp. Ill. $1. 

The heroism of the French Brigade of Marines 
(Fusiliers Marins), long concealed in official re- 
ports, now receives recognition in this connected 
narrative drawn from a variety of sources, 
chiefly private letters. 


In the Field. By Marcel Dupont. Philadel- 
phia: Lippincott. 307 pp. $1. 

The impressions of a French officer of light 
cavalry formed during the first year of the war. 














FINANCIAL NEWS 


I—TAXATION OF INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


HE American investor of the last gen- 

eration did not have to worry a great 
‘deal over taxation, compared with investors 
in other countries. Even to-day the net re- 
turn on securities is much greater than in 
Europe before the war. The income tax has 
been a British institution for a long while. 
The French have always rebelled against an 
impost of this sort, but they have had to pay 
liberally in other ‘ways. ‘The Austrians, 
Italians, Russians are overtaxed. Germans 
had to submit to a tax on principal to raise 
the amounts required to prepare the country 
for the war. If the American bondholder of 
fifteen years ago had paid all of the taxes to 
which he was liable he would have suffered 
comparatively small deduction in the amount 
of his income. 

The past decade, however, has witnessed 
a very determined effort on the part of Fed- 
eral and State authorities to pay their ex- 
penses on the help given them from holders 
of personal property. After an income tax 
had been declared unconstitutional by the 
Supreme Court, the various States adopted 
an amendment so that a Federal income-tax 
law might be placed on the statute-books, and 
in 1914 the first payments on this account 
were made into the United States Treasury. 
There has just been completed the third 
year’s tax record, which shows that approxi- 
mately $120,000,000 was levied by the Gov- 
ernment from the income of her citizens in 
1915, and now it is proposed to double this 
sum as a means of liquidating debts due 
mainly to the desire for a larger army and 
navy. The process of addition to tax obli- 
gations shows no sign of having reached its 
climax. 

If the bill introduced by Representative 
Kitchin on July 5 becomes a law, incomes 
will be taxable next year on the following 
basis: , 

PROPOSED TAX 


To $20,000........+++.20+- 2 per cent. 

err 1 per cent. super-tax 
WOiG60000. cs5506 5.55 see. 2 per cent. super-tax 
TO BR OOO 5 o:5.96:6'0:03% sis:00500 3 per cent. super-tax 
EO 100000 5 o.5 ona os'ersigswsie 4 per cent. super-tax 
TOPPIGOOO0. «onc vscccese os 5 per cent. super-tax 
"TO S200/000... cess aro 6 per cent. super-tax 
To) 5250000 |... 060000 .s.. 7 per cent. super-tax 
To $300,000. ......65 eeoeee 8 per cent. super-tax 
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Bes eae mar pete 9 per cent. super-tax 
Above $500,000............ 10 per cent. super-tax 
PRESENT TAX 

"DaS20 000 ios sivaircalen hte 1 per cent. 

EOS 50 000 vies 6 eras cesses sere 1 per cent. super-tax 
TO WT SONOS is 5:00 cig sie sitins 2 per cent. super-tax 
LOS IOG O00 6 ssh alee oscars 3 per cent. super-tax 
"Te: S250 000 i hs BAS ee Pe 4 per cent. super-tax 
EO S500 00003336 loi 5 per cent. super-tax 
To $500,000 and above..... 6 per cent. super-tax 


For a country on a peace basis and pos- 
sessing the lowest government debt per capita 
and the highest wealth per capita of any 
under the sun, a tax which absorbs one-tenth 
of income looks rather socialistic; but, even 
so, it is under some of the tax levies that 


were in service in Europe before the war.’ 


Government bonds are free of all taxes, 
and, in the majority of cases, State and mu- 
nicipal bonds are exempt from taxes if held 
within the State. It will be realized that in 
placing a tax on securities of other States or 
of foreign municipalities, counties, or dis- 
tricts lawmakers have inadvertently reduced 
the borrowing power of those unities, for in 
most cases outside capital has to supply the 
major portion of the requirements. If the 
New York State investor has to submit to a 
tax of 1 to 1% per cent. on the income of a 
4 or 4¥% per cent. interior State bond, he is 
likely to leave it alone, and in so far as he 
does so the development of that State will 
be checked. If he does buy the bond and 
fails to declare his tax obligation, which un- 
fortunately happens very often, he ‘is vio- 
lating and vitiating the law and dulling his 
own moral sense. ‘There seem to be State 
laws on taxation, however, expressly made to 
induce perjury. 

Improvement is taking place in some of 
the more radical State laws. Massachusetts 
has recently gone a long way forward in this 
direction and given an outside market for 
her securities which they did not have under 
laws which almost made the impost on in- 
come confiscatory. On the other hand, Ohio 
had gone backward, introducing a mass of 
taxation laws in 1913 which greatly compli- 
cate investment in the State, as there are 
municipals of the same issuing districts some 
of which are taxable and others non-taxable. 








FINANCIAL NEWS 


Lack of unifermity in the tax laws of States 
is a very great hindrance to spread of capi- 
tal from the reservoirs of accumulation in 
the East to the other sections badly in need 
of irrigation by capital. 

In a majority of the States bonds of the 
State and the bonds of municipalities are 
taxable, though there are quite a number of 
instances where both classes of securities are 
exempt after certain years. The best way to 
indicate the general tendency is to givé a 
table showing the status of the bonds in these 
States, as follows: ; 


MUNICIPAL AND 





Arkansas ...... 
Colorado 


Connecticut .... 


Kdaliont..x 305. 3 
Illinois 


Indiana ....... 


Maryland ..... 


Michigan 


Minnesota ..... 
Mississippi . 


Missouri 


Montana ...... 


New Hampshire 


North Carolina 
North Dakota.. 


STATE BONDS 
Taxable 
Taxable 
Exempt after 
paying 4 mills 
per $1 
Taxable 


: Taxable 


Exempt after 
1903 issue 


Taxable 


Taxable 


Exempt after 
1909 issue 


Exempt 


Taxable 


Exempt after 
1914 issue 
Exempt after 


** 1906 issue 


Taxable if lo- 
cated in State 


Taxable 
Taxable 
Taxable 


Exempt if in- 
terest does not 
exceed 5 per 
cent. 


Exempt 
Taxable 
Exempt if is- 


Ohiot ivexns ee sued prior to 
Jan. 1, 1913 
Oklahoma . Exempt 
Oregon: «0% . és Taxable 
Pennsylvania... Exempt 
Rhode Island.. Exempt 
South Carolina Exempt 
‘South Dakota.. Taxable 
Tennessee ..... Taxable 


COUNTY BONDS 
‘Taxable 


Taxable 
Exempt after 
paying 4 mills 
per $1 
Taxable 
Taxable 
Exempt after 
1903 issue 
Exempt after 
1909 issue 
Taxable 
Exempt after 
1909 issue 
Taxable except 
Baltimore stock 
for local taxes 
Exempt 
Exempt after 
1911 issue 
Exempt after 
1906 issue 


Taxable if lo- 
cated in State 


Taxable 
Taxable 
Taxable 


Subject to spe- 
cific statutes 
with 3% per 
cent. maximum 
untaxed rate 


Taxable 
Taxable 


Irregular 


Taxable 
Taxable 

4 mills on $1 
40 cents per 
$100 of assessed 
value 

Exempt after 
issue February 
20, 1912 
Taxable 
Taxable 
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MUNICIPAL AND 


STATE BONDS COUNTY BONDS 
Utah .......,.. Taxable Taxable 
, Exempt after 
Vermont ...... Taxable issue of 1907 
sat aod Exempt _ since 
Virginia ......- issue of 1882 Taxable 
West Virginia. Taxable Taxable 


In forty-one of the forty-eight States the 
holder of the obligations of another State or 
of the municipal bonds of a foreign State is 
taxed at varying rates. For instance, the 
State of Minnesota makes an impost of 3 
mills on the dollar of value issued. Pennsyl- 
vania places a tax of 4 mills on the dollar 
and Rhode Island 40 cents per $100 of as- 
sessed value, which is in all cases the same 
tax as on the securities of the State itself. 
Different States have peculiar conditions of 
development to deal with and they have tried 
to encourage this by modifying the terms of 
taxation. In Idaho the statutes indicate that 
growing crops, fruit and nut-bearing trees, 
planted in orchard form, are exempt from 
taxes for four years and vineyards for three 
years. In Mississippi all municipals are tax- 
able except drainage district bonds, which 
puts a premium on reclamation enterprises. 

There are two States, viz., Kansas and 
Vermont, in which the interest or income on 
United States bonds may be taxed. “The ex- 
treme of taxation on securities occurs in some 
of the counties of Western States, where the 
impost is as high as $3 to $3.50 per $100, 
and it is occasionally found to be as much 
as $5 per $100, which would absorb nearly 
all of the income on any safe investment. 
A savings-bank account drawing interest of 
3 per cent. would not only return nothing, 
but the principal of the investment would be 
undermined and gradually shrink in amount. 
These are, of course, unusual and extreme 
instances, but they indicate the unscientific 
character of taxation throughout the coun- 
try and a lack of general application of tax 
principles to national needs. 

In the last few years twenty of the forty- 
eight States have adopted constitutional 
amendments which call for a reclassification 
of property and taxation which discriminates 
between real and personal property. ‘These 
States are Arizona, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Delaware, Georgia, Iowa, Kentucky, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
New Mexico, New York, North Dakota, 
Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
Vermont, Virginia, and Wisconsin, with 
Illinois and South Dakota to vote on the 


+ amendment next November. 
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Il.—INVESTORS’ QUERIES AND ANSWERS 


No. 755. BONDS FOR A $500 INVESTMENT 


I would appreciate your help in connection with the 
contemplated purchase of a $500 nd. Tamas 
saver, and am looking for an essentially secure invest- 
ment that will bring a better interest return than 3 per 
cent., the savings-bank rate in this part of the country. 
I will state that Iam a greenhorn, but have been told 
by a friend that any of the below-named bonds are safe 
and sound investments: 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe general mortgage 4’s; 
Baltimore & Ohio first mortgage 4’s; Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul general mortgage 4's; Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul convertible 414’s, Norfolk & Western consoli- 
dated 4’s; Union Pacific first and land grant 4’s; North- 
ern Pacific prior lien 4’s. 

Would the prices of the above bonds be depressed if 
there should be a general strike of railroad employees, 
as in prospect at present? 


It would be extremely difficult for anyone to 
improve on your friend’s advice, at least as far 
as railroad bonds are concerned. ‘The issues 
he has suggested are all of the very highest 
grade and most conservative investments of their 
class. In fact, all of them, without exception, 
conform to the very high standards: that are set 
up by the laws of New York State for the invest- 
ment of savings bank and trust funds.* Nor 
would you find in the general class of railroad 
bonds any issues that would be likely to prove 
more satisfactory from the point of view of 
marketability. 

But even bonds of this grade cannot be ex- 
pected to be immune from all the influences that 
cause investments to fluctuate in market price. 
It is quite conceivable, for instance, that if it 
should prove impossible for the railroad man- 
agers to adjust their differences with their em- 
ployees so as to avert a general strike, a good 
many of these bonds would be thrown into the 
market with the result that their prices would 
be temporarily depressed. But it is not conceiv- 
able that this situation could become so acute as 
to materially affect the underlying positions of 
the bonds. Of the seven issues in question, it 
is likely that the St. Paul convertibles would 
prove the most susceptible to such an influence 
as this. 

Everything considered, such bonds as these are 
probably best for the “greenhorn” to begin with, 
although there are a good many other small- 
denomination issues of other classes that offer 
as high a degree of safety, practically speaking 
—for example,-bonds like American Agricultural 
Chemical 5’s, American Telephone & Telegraph 
collateral 4’s, Anglo-French 5’s, Commonwealth 
Power Railway & Light convertible 6’s, Denver 
Gas & Electric first 5’s, Laclede Gas first 5’s, 
Montana Power first and refunding 5’s. 


No. 756. FOR A SHORT TERM, “LIQUID” 
INVESTMENT 


I have lately brought my work to a saving basis, and 
now have some money on deposit in a local bank with- 
out interest. I may need it at any time, but_have been 
thinking there might be some way in which I could in- 
vest it and have it earn something meantime. Can you 
offer any suggestions? 


In such circumstances short-term securities hav- 
ing at least a reasonably active market are un- 
doubtedly the things for you to take under con- 
sideration. In this category of investment the 
following are representative current offerings: 

Kansas City Terminal Railway 4%4’s, due 1921, 
at about 993,; Southern Railway 5’s, due 1917, 
at about 10034; Brooklyn Rapid Transit 5’s, due 


1918, at about 100!4; Northern States Power 6's, 
due 1926, at about 9814; International Harvester 
5’s, due 1918, at about 10134; United Fruit 5’s, 
due 1918, at about 10014; Chicago & North- 
western equipment 414’s, due 1916 to 1923, to 
yield approximately 4.10 per cent; Louisville & 
Nashville equipment 5’s, due 1916 to 1923, to 
yield: approximately 4.20 per cent.; New York 
Central Lines equipment 414’s, due 1916 to 1923, 
to yield approximately 4.25 per cent. 

It is apparent that if you were to invest your 
surplus funds in this way your average yield 
of income would be well under 5 per cent., but 
that is.all you can reasonably expect on securi- 
ties that are essentially of the “liquid” class— 
the kind you ought to have. 


No. 757. INSTALMENT SAVINGS CERTIFICATES 
{ have recently seen the offering of “instalment sav- 


ings certificates’? so-called, to net the investor 8 per 


cent. Would you mind giving me your opinion of the 
safety of this type of security? 

Securities bearing similar names have been is- 
sued in a good many different forms. With few 
exceptions they are found upon analysis to lack 
tangible security of any kind. Most. frequently 
they are the credit obligations of concerns en- 
gaged in real estate promotion or development.: 
Experience seems to have demonstrated pretty 
conclusively that “savings” devices of this na- 
ture cannot be recommended for investment. 
Even the best of them have been found to possess 
undesirable features considered from the view of 
the investor. We are frank to say, moreover, 
that we do not believe the rate of 8 per cent. 
can safely be offered on this or any other form 
of security, devised for the employment vf small 
savings. 


No. 758. AMERICAN WATER WORKS AND 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Can you give me any information as to the condition 
of the American Water Works and Electric Company? 


A report on the results of this company’s op- 
eration for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1915, 
showed operating income of $946,122 and net in- 
come after deducting bond interest and other 
fixed charges amounting to $478,638. The total 
surplus as of June 30, 1915, of $568,608. The 
net income of the company as reported here was 
the equivalent of about 914 per cent. earned on 
the first preferred stock and about 114 per cent. 
on the participating preferred stock, after allow- 
ing for 7 per cent. dividends on the senior issue. 
Later figures, in more or less abbreviated form, 
show that the company still continues to make 
progress in the development of its earning power. 


No. 759. GUARANTEED BANK-DEPOSIT LAW 


Will you please inform me what States have guaran- 
teed bank deposits and whether such laws apply to 
— banks only, or to all banks operating within the 

e. ' 


We are informed that the States having bank 
deposit guarantee laws in force now are Okla- 
homa, Kansas, Nebraska, Mississippi, Texas, and 
South Dakota. 

These laws are applicable only to such banks 
as are incorporated under the laws of the re- 
spective States. They do not apply in any way 


.to banks in the national or Federal Reserve sys- 


tem. 





